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FREFAGG. 



Ir mj cotmtiTmen, puticnlu-ly mj ommtrjiuen of the Soatb, 
Btill more puticuUrlj thoee of them who ire non-sUTehoIden, 
ehkll peruse this worlc, thej will leftm that no narrow ud paitikl 
doctrinea of political or social economy, no prejodioea of earlj 
edutatjto have induced me to write it. I^ in any part of it^ I 
hare actnallj deflected from the tone of true patriotism and na- 
tionality, I am unable to perceive the fault. What I have com- 
mitted to paper is but a fair reflex of the honeat and long-settled 
convictions of my heart. 

In writing this hook, it has been no part of my purpose to cut 
unmerited opprobrium upon alaTsholdera, or to display any aped^ 
friendliness or sympathy for the blacks. IhaTeconrideredmyaoh- 
ject more particularly with reference to its economic upects as re- 
gards the whites — not with reference, except in a veiy slight de- 
gree, to its humanitarian or religious aspects. To the latter side 
of the queBtion, Northern writers have already done full and 
timely justice. The genius of the North his also most ahly and 
eloquently discoRaed the subject in the form of novels. Yankee 
wives have written the most popular anti-slaveiy litentore of 




the itj. Agftinst this I hkre nothing to U7; it is dl veil 
enough for women to gire the fictions of Blaverj ; men shonld 
giro the fiu:t«. 

I trust thki mj friends uid fellow- citizens of the South will 
read this book — naj, proud u anj Southerner though I ua, I 
entreat, I beg of tfaem to do so. And u the work, considered 
with reference to its author's nativity, is a novelty— the South 
being mj birth-pUco and mj home, and mj ancestry having resi- 
ded there for more than a century — so I indulge the hope that 
its reception by my fellow-Southrons will also be novel ; that is 
to say, that they will receive it, as it ie offered, in a reasonable 
and friendly spirit, and that they will read it and reflect upon it 
as an honest and faitbOil endeavor to treat asubject of ei 
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CHAPTER L 

GaMPlBIBOir BXmKM THI mi AKD TBI BUTI BTATtS. 

Ir is not oar intention in Uiis chapter to enter into an 
elaborate ethnographical essay, to establish pecaliaritiea 
of difference, mental, moral, and physical, in the great 
family of man. Neither is it onr design to launch into » 
phOoBOphicai disquisition on the laws and principles of 
light and darkneas, with a view of edncing any additional 
evidence of the fact, that as a general mle, the rays of 
the son are more &actifying and congenial than the shades 
of night. Nor yet is it onr porpose, by writing a formal 
treatise on ethics, to draw a broad line of distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, to point out tiie propriety of mor- 
ality and its advantage* over immorality, nor to wa^ 
time in pressing a nniversally admitted truism — that viik 
tae is preferable to vice. Self-eyident truths require no 
argamentative demonstration. 

What we mean to do is simply this : to take a survey 
of the relative position and importance of the several 
states a£ this confederacy, from the adoption of the na- 
tional compact ; and when, of two sections of the country 
starting nnder the same auspices, and with equal natural 
advantages, we find the one riiing to a degree of almost 
nnczampled power and eminence, and the other sinkiiig 
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into a state of comparative imbecility and obacnrity, it is 
ooi detcrminatioii to trace out tbc causes which have led 
to the elevation of Uio fortoeT, and the depression of the 
latter, and to use our moat earnest and honest endoavora 
to utterly extirpate whatever oppoaca the progrees and 
prosperity of any portion of the union. 

This survey we have already made ; we have also in- 
stituted an impartial comparison botn-ccn the cardinal 
sections of the country, north, south, cast, and west ; and 
ae a true hearted southerner, whose ancestors have resided 
in North Carolina between one and two hundred years, 
and as one who would rather have his native dime extel 
tiinn be excelled, we feel constrained to confess that wo 
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In 1791, the exports of New fork amonntad to $2,505,- 
465 ; the exports of Vir^nia amounted to $3,130,865. In 
1853, the exporU of New York amounted to $87,484,456 ; 
the exports of Virgioia, during the same year, amoant«d 
to only $2,724,657. In 1790, the imports of New York 
and Virgmia were abont equal ; in 1853, the imports of 
New York amounted to the enormous sum of $178,270,- 
999 ; while those of Virginia, for the same period, amount- 
ed to the pitiful sum of only $399,004. In 1850, the pro- 
ducts of manufactures, mining and the mechanic arts in 
Mew York amounted to $237,597,249 ; those of Virginia 
amounted to only $29,705,387. At the taking of the last 
census, the value of real and personal property in Vir- 
ginia, including negroes, was $391,646,438 ; that of New 
York, exclusive of any monetary valuation of human be- 
ings, was $1,080,309,216. 

In August, 1856, the real and personal estate assessed 
in the City of New- York amounted in valuation to $511,- 
740,491, showing that New-York City alone is worth far 
more than the whole State of Virginia. 

What says one of Virginia's own sons ? He etill lives ; 
hear him speak. Says Got. Wise : 

" It may be painful, but nevertheless, profitable, to re- 
cur occaBionally to the history of the past ; to list«n to the 
admonitions of experience, and learn lessons of wisdom 
from the efibrts and actions of those who have preceded 
us in the drama of human life. The records of fonner days 
show that at a period not very remote, Virginia stood pr» 
eminently the first commercial State in the Union ; when 
her commerce exceeded in amdtttt that of all the New 
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England States combined ; when the Oity of Norfolk 
owned more than one hundred trading ships, and her di- 
rect foreign trade exceeded that of the City of New-Yort, 
now the centre of trade and the great emporinm of North 
America. At the period of the war of independence, the 
commerce of Virginia was foor times larger than that of 
New-York" 

The cash value of all the farms, farming implements 
and machinery in Virginia, in 1850, was $223,433,315 ; the 
Tftlne of the same in New-York, in the eame year, was 
$576,631,568. In about ibe same ratio does the value of 
the agricultural products and live stock of New- York ex- 
ceed the value of the agricultural products and lire stock 
of Virginia, But we will pursue this humiliating compa- 
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them, are, hj nature, posaessed of aboat equal capacities 
and adrantages for commercial and mannfactnriDg enter- 
priae. Boaton has grown to bo the second commercial 
city in the Union ; her ehipe, freighted with the useful and 
nniqne inventiona and manufacturea of her ingenious arti- 
eana and mecfaanica, and bearing npon their atalwart arms 
the majeatic flag of onr conntry, glide trinmphantly through 
the winda and over the wavea of every ocean. She has 
done, and ia now doing, great honor to heraelf, her State 
and the nation, and her name and fame are apoken with 
reverence in the remotcat regions of the earth. 

Row is it with Beanfort, in \ortb Carolina, wboae har- 
bor is said to be the safest and most commodiona any- 
where to be found on the Atlantic coaat south of the har^ 
bor of Xcw-York, and but little inferior to thatT Has 
anybody ever heard of her ? Do the masts of her ships 
ever cast a shadow on foreign waters ? Upon what dis- 
tant or benighted shore have her merchants and mariners 
ever hoisted our national ensign, or spread the arts of 
civilization and peaceful industry? What changes worthy 
of note have taken place in the phyaical features of her 
superficies since " the evening and the morning were the 
third day P But we will make no further attempt to 
draw a comparison between the populous, wealthy, and 
renowned city of Boston and the obscure, despicable little 
village of Beaufort, which, notwithstanding " the placid 
bosom of its deep and well-protected harbor," baa no place 
In the annals or records of the country, and has acarcely 
ever been beard of fifty milea from home. 

In 185B, the exports of Maasacbttsctts amounted to 
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tl6,89&,804, and her iniporta to $41,367,956 ; dnriDg the 
game time, and indeed during all the time, from the period 
of the formation of the government np to the year L8S3, 
inclusive, the exports and imports of North Carolina wore 
80 ntt«rly insignificant tliat we are ashamed to record 
liienL In 1860, the products of mannfactnreB, mining and 
the mechanic arts in Massachusetts, amounted to $151,- 
181,145 ; those of North Carolina, to only $9,111,245. In 
1866, the products of these industrial pursuits in Mosea- 
chnaetta had increased to something over $388,000,000, a 
sum more than twice the value of the entire cotton crop 
of all the Southern States 1 In 1850, the cash valne of all 
the farms, farming implements and machinery in Massa- 
ohnsette, was $113,285,931 ; the valne of the same in 
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^ar, the samt; class of personB in North Carolina nnio- 
tered 80,083 ; while her 288,548 elaveB were, by legiela- 
tire enactments, kept in a state of absolute ignorance and 
UKonditional sabordination. 

Hoping, however, and believing, that a large majorify 
of the most respectable and patriotic citizens of North 
Carolina have resolved, or will soon resolve, with unyield- 
ing porpose, to cast aside the great obstacle that impedes 
their progress, and bring into action a new policy which 
will lead them from poverty and ignorance to wealth and 
intellectual greatness, and which will shield them not on- 
ly from the rebukes of their own consciences, but also from 
the juat reproaches of the civilized world, we will, for the 
present, in deference to their feelings, forbear the further 
enumeration of these degrading disparities, and turn our 
attention to 

PEtTNSTLVAVU IND SOUTB CAROLIHl. 

An old gentleman, now residing in Charleston, told ua, 
but a few months since, that he had a distinct recollection 
of the time when Charleston imported foreign fabrics for 
the Philadelphia trade, and when, on a certain occasion, 
his mother went into a store on Market^treet to select a 
siik dress for herself, the merchant, unable to please her 
fancy, persuaded her to postpone the selection for a few 
days, or until the arrival of a new stock of superb styles 
and fashions which he had recently purchased in the me- 
tropolis of South Carolina. This was all very proper. 
Charleston had a spacious harbor, a central position, and 
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a mild climate ; and from priority of aettlement and bus> 
neea connections, to say nothing of otbcr advantiigPB, sbe 
enjoyed greater facilities for com mere ial transactions thin 
PiiiliidL'l[ihia. She had a. right to get custom wherever 
sho could find it, and in Becuring so valuable a customer 
as the Quaker City, she exhibited no small degree of laud- 
able enterprise. But why did she not maintain her supre- 
macy ? If the answer to this query is not already in tho 
reader's mind, it will sugg'eBt itself before be peruses the 
whole of tliis work. For the present, suffice it to say, 
tfaat the cause of her shameful iDsignificanco and decline 
is essentially the same tliat has thrown every otlier South- 
ern city and State in the rear of progress, and rendered 
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portations are actually less iio<)) than they were a century 
ago, when South Carolina was the aecond commercial 
province on the continent Virginia beiitg the first. 

In 1160, as we leam from Mr. Benton'a "Thirty Years' 
View," the foreign imports into Charleston were $2,663,- 
000 ; in 1855, they amounted to only $1,150,000 1 In 
1854, the imports into Philadelphia, which, in foreign 
trade, ranks at present but fourth among the commercial 
cities of the union, were $21,963,021. In 1850, the pro- 
ducts of manufactnree, mining, and the mechanic arts, in 
Pennsylvania, amounted to $155,044,910 ; the products of 
the same in South Carolina, amounted to only $7,063,513. 

Ab shown by the census report of 1850, which was pre- 
pared under the superintendence of a native of South Car- 
olina, who certainly will not be suspected of injustice to 
his' own section of the country, the Southern states, the 
cash value of all the farms, farming implemente, and ma- 
chinery in Pennsylvania, was $422,598,640 ; the value of 
the same in South Carolina, in the same year, was only 
$86,518,038. From a compendium of the same census, we 
learn that the value of all the real and personal property 
in Pennsylvania, actual property, no staves, amounted to ' 
$129,144,998 ; the value of the same in South Carolina, 
including the estimated — we were about to say fictitious 
—value of 384,925 negroes, amounted to only $288,251,- 
694. We have not been able to obtain the figures ncces- 
sary to show the exact value of the real and personal es- 
tate in Philadelphia, but the amount is estimated to be not 
less than $300,000,000 ; and as, in 1850, there were 408,- 
162 free inhabitants in the single city of Philadelphia, 
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against 283,544 of the same class, in the whole atato of 
South Carolina, it is qnitc evident that the former is more 
powerful than the latter, and far ahead of her in all tho 
elementfl of genoinc and permanent Bnperiority. In Penn- 
sylvania, in 1850, the annual income of public schools 
amounted to $1,348,249 ; tho same in South Carolina, in 
the same years, amounted to only $200,600 ; in the former 
state there were 393 libraries other than private, in the 
latter only 26 ; in Pennsylvania 310 newspapers and pe- 
riodicals were published, circulating 8*,898,6T2 copies an- 
nually ; in South Carolina only 46 newspapers and peri- 
odicals were published, circulating but 1,145,930 copies 
per annum. 

The incontrovertible facta we have thus far presented 
B tJiJTilt. ftmply sufficient, both in number and i 
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thoBe two grand divifliona of the country, which, without 
reference to the sitnation that any part of their territory 
bears to the cardinal points, are every day becoming more 
familiarly known by the appropriate appellation of 

THE FHIK AND THE SLAVE STITES. 

It IB a fact well known to every intelligent Sonthemer 
that we are compelled to go to the North for almost every 
article of atility and adornment, irom matches, ahoepegs 
and paintings ap to cotton-mills, steamships and statuary ; 
that we have no foreign trade, no princely merchants, nor 
respectable artists ; that, in comparison with the free 
states, we contribate nothing to the literature, polite arts 
and inventions of the age ; that, for want of profitable 
employment at home, large numbers of oar native popula- 
tion find themselves necessitated to emigrate to the West, 
whilst the free states retain not only the lar^r proportion 
of those bom within their own limits, but induce, annually, 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners to settle and remain 
amongst them ; that almost everything produced at the 
North meets with ready sale, while, at the same time, 
there is no demand, even among onr own citizens, for the 
productions of Southem industry ; that, owing to the 
absence of a proper system of business amongst us, the 
North becomes, in one way or another, the proprietor and 
dispenser of all oar floating wealth, and that we are de- 
pendent on Northern capitalists for the means necessary 
to build oar railroads, canals and other public improve- 
ments ; that if we want to visit a foreigi^conntry, even 
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though it may lie directly South of us, v& find no convenie&t 
way of getting thore except by taking passage through a 
Northern port ; and that nearly all the profits arising from 
the exchange of commodities, from insnrances and shipping 
ofBces, and from the thonsand and ono industrial pnrsnits 
of the country, accrue to the North, and are there invested 
in the erection of those magnificent cities and stupcndoas 
works of art which dazzle the eyes of the Sont^, and att«Bt 
the superiority of free institutions I 
' The North is the Mecca of our merchants, and to it they 
must and do make two pilgrimages per annum — one in the 
spring and one in the fall. All our commercial, mechanical, 
mufactural, and literary supplies come from there. We 
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our " wild oats" on \orthem soU ; in middle-life we ex- 
haoBt oar wealth, enei^iea and talentg in the disbonorabls 
vocation of entailing onr dependence on onr cluldren and 
on onr children's children, and, to the neglect of onr own 
interests and the interests of those aronnd ns, in giving 
aid and snccor to every department of Xorthcm power ; 
in the decline of life we remedy onr eyesight with Nor- 
thren epectaclea, and support onr infinnitiee with Northern 
canes ; in old age we are drugged with Northern physic ; 
and, finally, when wo die, our inanimate bodies, shrouded 
in Northern cambric, are stretched upon the bier, borne to 
the grave in a Northern carriage, entombed with a Nor^ 
thern spade, and memorized with a Northern elab 1 

But it can hardly be necessary tn say more in illustra- 
tion of this unmanly and unniitional dependence, which is 
so glaring that it cannot fail to be apparent to even the 
most careless and superficial observer. All the world 
sees, or ought to see, that in a commercial, mechanical, 
mannfactural, financial, and literary point of view, we are 
as helpless as babies ; that, in comparison with the Free 
States, our agricnltnral resources have been greatly ex- 
aggerated, misnnderstood and mismanaged ; and that, in- 
stead of cultivating among ourselves a wise policy of mu- 
tual assistance and co-operation with respect to individ- 
uals, and of self-reliance with respect to the South atlaige, 
instead of giving countenance and encouragement to the 
industrial entcrpriso projected. in onr midst, and instead 
of building up, aggrandizing and beautifying our own 
States, cities and towns, wo have been spending our sub- 
stance at the North, and are daily augmenting and 
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Htreiigthcning the very power which now has ua ao com- 
pleUily under its thomb. 

It thus appears, in view of the preceding Btatiatical 
facts and arguments, tliat the South, at one time the su- 
perior of the North in almost all tho ennobling pursuits 
and conditions of life, has fallen fur behind her competitor, 
and now ranks more as the dependency of a mother coun- 
try tlian as the equal confederate of free and independent 
States. Following tho order of our task, the next duty 
tliat devolvea upon us is to trace out the causea which 
have conspired to bring about this important change, and 
to place on record the reasons, as we understand them. 


II 



hfilp OB God, " Bmk or BWt^f lire or die, BnTrive or pe» 
isb," we ate determined to *tercise tiutt right with manlj 
firmoesf, aad withoat fear, ^vor or affectitm. 

AdA oow to the point In\>iir qtinion, asopinioii which 
hu been formed &om datft obtained by aeaidaoaa w 
seirdies, and comparisons, from laboriosa inrestigatioa, 
logical reasoning, and earnest reflection, the causes which 
have impeded the progress and prosperity of the South, 
which have dwindled onr commerce, and other similar 
pursuits, into the most contemptable insignificance ; sunk 
a large miyority d onr people in galling poverty and ig- 
norance, rendered a small minori^ conceited and tyran- 
nical, and driven the rest away from their homes ; entailed 
npon OB a hnmiliating dependence on the Free States ; dis- 
graced OS in the recesses of onr own HOnls, and brought 
US nnder reproach in the eyes of all civilized and enlight- 
ened' nations -~ may all be traced to one common sonroe, 
and there find eolation in the most hateful and honible 
wOTd, that was ever incorporated into the Tocabnlary of 
human economy — Slavery ! 

Beared amidst the institution of slavery, believing it to 
be wrong both in principle and in practice, and having 
seen and felt ite evil inflq^ncea upon individuals, commo- 
nities and states, we d^n it a duty, no less fban a privi- 
lege, to enter our protest against it, and to use oar most 
strenuous efibrte to overtom and abolish it I Then we 
are an abolitionist F Yes I not merely a freesoiler, but an 
abolitioniet^ in the follest sense of the term. We are not 
only in favor of keeping slavery out of the territories, bnt, 
carrying our opposition to the institutaon a step further, 
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we here unhesitatingly declare ourself in fevor of its im- 
mediate and nnconditional abolition, in every state in this 
confederacy, where it now exists 1 Patriotism makes ub 
a frcesoiler ; state pride makes as an emancipationist ; a 
profoond sense of duty to the South makes as an abolition- 
ist ; a reasonable degree of fellow feeling for the negro, 
makes us a colonizationist With the free state men in 
Kanzas and Nebraska, we sympathize with all our heart. 
We love the whole country, the great family of states and 
territories, one and inseparable, and would have tho word 
Liberty engraved as an appropriate and truthful motto, on 
tho escutcheon of every member of the confederacy. We 
loTO freedom, wo hata slavory, and ratlicr than give np 
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tain ; perhaps we may evea be subjected to inanlt and 
Tioleace. From the oonceited and crnel oligarchy of the 
Sonth, we could look for nothing less. But we shall 
shrink from no responsibility, and do nothing unbecoming 
a man ; we know how to repel indignity, and if assaulted, 
shall not fail to make the blow recoU upon the aggres- 
sor's head. The road we have to travel may be a rough 
one, but no impediment shall cause us to falter in our 
course. The line of oar duty is clearly defined, and it is 
our intention to follow it faithfully, or die in the attempt 

But, thanks to heaven, we hare no ominous forebodings 
of the result of the contest now pending between Liberty 
and Slavery in this confederacy. Though neither a prophet 
DOT the son of a prophet, our vision is sufficiently pene- 
trative to divine the future so far as to be able to see that 
the " peculiar institution" has but a short, and, as hereto- 
fore, inglorious existence before it. Time, the Tighter of 
every wrong, is ripening events for the desired consumma- 
tion of onr labors and the fulfillment of onr cherished 
hopes. £ach revolving year brings nearer the inevitable 
crisis. The sooner it comes the better ; may heaven, 
through our humble efforts, hasten its advent. 

The first and most sacred duty of every Southerner, who 
has ibe honor and the interest of his country at heart, is 
to declare himself an nnqnalified and uncompromising abo- 
litionist. No conditional or half-way declaration will 
avail ; no mere threatening demonstration will succeed. 
With thtwe who desire to be instrumental in bringing 
about the triumph of liberty over slavery, there should be 
neither evasion, vacillation, nor equivocation. We should 
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listen to no modifying terms or compromiseB that may bs 
proposed by the proprietors of the nnprofitable and nngott 
1; inatitntioa. Nothing short of the complete abolition ot 
slavery can save the Sooth from falling into the vortex of 
titter rain. Too long have we yielded a Bubnussive obe- 
dience to the tyrannical dominatioii of an inflated oligar^ 
chy ; too long have we tolerated their arrogance and self- 
conceit ; too long have we submitted to their ni^nst and 
savage exactions. Let us now wrest from them the scep- 
tre of power, establish liberty and eqnal rights throngb- 
out the land, and henceforth and forever gnard our legis- 
lative halls from the pollations and nsnrpationB of pro- 
slavery demagogaes. 

We have stated, in a cursory manner, the reasons, as 
we understand them, why the North has surpassed the 
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of kiK>wle<^, and, u a matter of course, be introduced 
And tang'ht as *a iodiBpensable element of practical edo- 
cation in alt oar principal institations of learning. One 
of the most vigoroos and popular transatlantic Trriters of 
tin day, Wm. C. Taylor, LLD., of Dublin, aays : 

" like coltivatioa of stativtica must be tbe soorce of all 
Aitnre improvement in the scienco of political economy, 
because it is to the table of the statistician that the eco- 
nomist must look for his facts ; and all speculations not 
founded apoD facts, though they may be admired and ap- 
plauded when first propounded, will, in the end, assuredly 
be forgotten. Statistical science may almost be regarded 
as the creation of this ^;e. The word statistics was in- 
vented in tlie middle of tiie last century by a German pro 
fessor,* to express a summary view of tike physical, moral, 
and social conditions of States ; he jnstly remarked, tikat 
a numerical statement of the extent, density of population, 
imports, exports, revenues, etc., of a country, more per- 
fectly explained its social condition ftan general stat» 
ments, however graphic or however accurate. When 
such statements began to be collected, and exhibited in a 
popular form, it was soon discovered that tiie political and 
economical sciences were likely to gain the position of 
physical sciences ; that is to say, they were about to ob- 
tain records of observation, which would test the accu- 
racy r^ recognized principles, and lead to the discovery of 
new modes of action. Bat the great object of this new 
science is to lead to the knowledge of human nature ; that 

* Adwoirtll, ■ natin <^EIUDg, Praaria. Bom 1719, died 1793. 
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ia, to ascertain the general course of operation (^ man'i 
mental and moral facilities, and to famiBh ns with a cor> 
rect standard of judgment, hj enabling as to determine 
the average amount of the past as a gnide to ihe average 
probabilities of the fatnre. This science is yet in its is^ 
fiuicy, bat has already produced the most beneficial effects. 
The accuracy of the tables of life have rendered the cal- 
cnlationa of rates of insurance a matter of much greater 
certainty than they were heretofore ; the system of keep- 
iug the public accounts has been simplified and improved; 
and finally, the experimental sciences of medicine and po- 
litical economy, have been fixed on a firmer foundation 
than could be anticipated in the last century. Bvcn in 
private life this science is likely to prove of immense ad- 
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viev, all of the rosults of a year or of a period of years, as 
compared with otibcr periods, and dednce the profit or the 
losa which hag been made, in morals, education, wealth or 
power." 

Impreeaed with a sense of the propriety of introdncing, 
in this as well as in the succeeding chapters of onr work, 
a number of tabular fitatements exhibiting the comparative 
growthandprosperityof the free and slave states, we have 
deemed it eminently proper to adduce the testimony of 
these distingoiehed authors in support of the claims which 
official facta and accurate statistics lay to our considera- 
tion. And here we may remark that the statistics which 
we propose to offer, like those already given, have been 
obtained from ofBcial sources, and may, therefore, bo relied 
on as correct. The object we have in view in making & 
free use of facts and figures, if not already apparent, will 
soon be understood. It is not so mnch in its moral and 
religiona aspects that we propose to discuss the question 
of slavery, as in its social and political character and 
influences. To say nothing of tho sin and the shame of 
slavery, we believe it is a most expensive and unprofitable 
institution ; and if our brethicn of the South will but 
throw aside their unfounded prejudices and preconceived 
opinions, and give . us a fair and patient hearing, we feel 
confident that we can bring them to the same conclusion. 
Indeed, we believe we shall be enabled — not alone by our 
own contributions, but with the aid of incontestable facto 
and arguments which we shall introduce from other sources 
— ^to convince all true-hearted, candid and intelligent 
Southerners, who may chance to read our book, (and we 
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hope their URine may be legion) that slaTeiy, and nothing 
bat slaTery, has retarded the prog^reM and prOBperi^ of 
onr porticm of the Union ; depopulated and impoTeriahed 
onr citiea by forcing the more indnstriooB and enterpriaing 
nativeB of tfie boQ to emigrate to the treo statea ; brongbt 
onr domain under a Bparse and inert popolation b; pre- 
Teoting foreign immigration ; made ns tributary to the 
Korth, and reduced na to the humiliating condition of mere 
IffOTindal enbjecta in fact, thongb not in name. We 
believe, moreorer, that every patriotic Southerner thus 
eonvinced will feel it a daty he owes to himaelf, to his 
country, and to bia God, to become a thorongh, inflexible. 




"T_ 
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moood degree of slsTery, and of tbiee mDliona of misetable 
kidnapped negroes from the firat degree, cannot be aoona. 
plished too soon. That it was not accomplished many 
Tears ago is our misfortnne. It now behoores ns to take 
a bold and determined stand in defence of tiie inalienaUe 
rights of onraelTes and of onr fellow men, and to avenge 
the multiplicity of wrongs, social and political, which we 
have snffered at the hands of a villainonfi oligarchy. It is 
madness to delay. We cannot be too hasty in carrying 
oat onr designs. Precipitance in this matter is an ntter 
impossibility. If to-day we coold emancipate all the slaves 
in the Union, we would do it, and the coimtry and every- 
body in it would be vastly better off to-morrow. Now is 
the time for action ; let as work. 

By taking a sort of inventory of the agricultural products 
of the free and slave States in 1850, we now propose to 
correct a most extraordinary and mischievous error into 
which the people of the South have unconsciously fallen. 
Agriculture, it is well known, is the sole boast of the 
South ; and, strange to say, n^ny pn>elavery Sonthemers, 
who, in onr latitude, pass for intelligent men, are so puffed 
iq> with the idea of our importance in this respect, that 
they speak of the North as a sterile region, unfit for culti- 
vatjon, and quite dependent on the South for the necesssr 
ries of life I Such rampant ignorance ought to be knocked 
in the head I We can prove that the North produces 
greater qoantitiea of bread-stuflk than the South I Figures 
shall show the facts. Properly, the South has nothing left 
to boast of ; the North has snrpassed her in everything, 
and is going &rther and fartlier ahead of her every d^. 
8* 
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We ask the reader's careful attention to the following^ 
tables, which we have prepared at uo little cost of time 
and trouble, and which, when duly considered in connection 
with the foregoing and subsequent portions of our work, 
will, we believe, carry conviction to the mind that tho 
downward tendency of the Sonth can be arrested only by 
the abolition of slavery. 
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TABLE NO. I. 

AGKICnLTUBAL 7R0DDCTS 0> THB FRKB nAIXB 1860. 

Slum. i ^; 



CaliforDia .. 

Gomwcticnt. — 

llliaoia 

lodlun. 

Maine 

UusacbnMtU.., 

Michixao 

Now Hampshire. 

New Jeney 

New York 

Ohio 

PeniuylmuL. .. 
Rhode Itland.. . . 

VenuoQl. 

WiiconiiD. 



17,228 

41,762 

9.414,676 

6.314.458 

1.630^81 

298,269 

31,2U 

4,026,889 

186,658 

l.flOl.lSO 

13,121,498 

14,487,861 

15,S67,G91 



0.1^ 


I^dl.41 C<>n^ 


buthvlj. 


bnibck. 




12,236 


1,268,738 


1,936,048 


10,087.241 


57,618,!)84 






1,624,815 


8,656,799 


2.181.037 




1,166,146 


2,845,190 




6,641,420 


973,381 


1,673,670 


8,378,068 


8,769,704 


26,552,814 


17,858,400 


18,473,742 


B9,078,6B6 


21,638,158 


19,836,214 


216,232 




2,307,78* 


2,032,806 


8,414,672 


1,988,979 


Ofi,&00,3Tl 


242,618,650 



TABI.K NO. II. 

PBODDCTS OP THE BLiVE STATES — 1850, 



SUM. 


biubelL 


.sa. 

2,965.690 

fl5fi,l83 

6*1,518 

60,686 

3,820,044 

B,201,311 

89,637 

2,242,151 

1.603,288 

6,278,079 

4,052,078 

2,332,155 

7,7n:i,»P0 

lW.niJ 

m, ITU, Ml 

49,882.979 


ludliin Ckn, 




294,044 

199,639 

482,611 

1,027 

1,088,631 

2,142,822 

417 

1,404,680 

137,990 

2,081,662 

2,130,102 

1.06(5,277 

1,019,380 

41,720 

11,212.618 

27,901,476 


28,764,048 
8,893,930 




Florida 


1,996,809 


Kentuckf 

Lonisiana 

Maryland 

Misaonri 


58.672,591 
10.266,873 
10,749368 
22,446,562 
86,214,5Sf 
27,041^1 
16,271,464 
5-,276.223 

y.j!254!3i9 




Tennessee 

Virginia'.".'.".'.!.'.'!!!!!!! 




818,992,282 
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TABLE NO. III. 

AflUODLTinUL PEODCCra 01 THB IBBB SIU 



8,..™ 


PpUIw^ (I. 


eoo,8os 

83,364 

78,702 
U\916 

102,ftl6 
481,031 
106,87! 
183,117 
1,255,578 
4,U8,182 
426,918 
4,805,160 
26,409 
170,233 


ai£ 


C«aift>mia 


10,292 
2,689,806 
2,872,294 
2,286,048 

282,863 
3,43Q,040 
8,586,384 
2,381,074 
4,807,919 
8,716,261 
15,403,987 
6.246,760 
6,082,904 

851,020 
4,061,014 


9,712 
19,000 
110,706 


lUJDOlB 

Jodltna 


Io*a 


25.098 


ManuhtucUa 


112,885 


New Hunpihire. 


70,266 




8,586.069 
364,368 
166,684 

43.160 


Ohio 

Hhode IslMid 

Vermont 




TABLE NO. V. 
A9V€nuiu%a FMUKTora aw tbm tuk btati 



.«.. 




Be—APeM. 


Ckrr.AOnM 




184,609 
146,740 
02,616 
104,628 

ioe,s6e 

472,917 

66.266 

878,984 

8,188,966 

688,060 

3,198.692 

1.246 

S09.819 

79,878 


2,292 
1^ 
82,814 
86^778 
4.476 

20^641 
43,709 
74,264 
70,866 
14,174 

741.M6 
60,108 
56,231 
6,846 

104,649 
20.667 














IS 

18,811 

6,087 

28,274 

8,900 

91,881 

184,716 

140,601 

178,«S 

6,086 

16696 

6:486 




M.1W.. 








ohitt. 

BhodshUod * 

TenoeDt 

WIsonwiD 






8^,246 


1.642,296 


762JJ66 
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TABLE NO,. VI. 

PSODUOra OF TBI SLATX STATU — 1850. 



AUbuos 

IMamn 

rioridk 

Oeo^jk , 

Kantnckr 

Loniriftna. 

MuybDd. 

Hiuiirippi.... 

HlMOnri 

NarthCutdiu. 
BoathCuollDM-. 

VIrgtaiii"'. .'.".'., 



108,671 

1,121 

28,611 

16,704 

288 

19,427 

69 

214,898 

406,867 



B»HkP«l, 


C^.*0»« 




>M>l>,baih. 


892.701 


686 


286,738 


626 


4,120 


8,928 










202,674 


^,711 


181,782 




12,816 


17,778 


1,072,757 


617 


46,017 


4.966 


1,684,262 


1,861 


1,026,900 


406 


869,821 


14,214 


179,861 


10 


621.679 




7,687,227 


128,617 
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TABLE NO. VII. 

PB0DUCT8 OF TDK lEXB STATU 1860. 



BloML 


biube^iL' 


^V.l.j7a^r. 


V.l.DfPr. 






875,275 
190,H74 




ConnMticut. 


703 


175.118 


Illinois 


10,787 


127 ,4M 


446,049 




1,969 
680 




842,886 




MaiDB 


132,887 


HutBchnsetU 


72 


B00,020 


463,09S 






14,788 


132,060 


New Hampshire 


ie«i 


GC,810 


246,660 






476,242 








1,761.960 
e»6,921 


Ohio 


188,880 


214,004 










Rhode Island 




.98.3(.8 


03.904 


■ 




Oata 96,590,371 

IndiuCom. 242,618,660 

PotJilOM (I. A. 8.). 69,038,170 
Ere 12,674,628 
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SC BtiTtB. 

. 72,157,486 bnsh. A 1.60 S108,2! 



40 3B,6Se,148 

60 145,671,190 



1.00 12,574,628 



Barley 


6,002,013 ■■ 


90.... 


. . 4,501,811 


Bnckwheat 


8,660,246 " 


' 60.... 


, . 4,275,122 


Bami&Pau.... 


1,642,296 " 


' 1.76.... 


. . 2,699.015 


Clov.&QnuMsMdi 


762,266 •' 


' 8-00.... 


. . 2,288,795 


Flu Seeds 


868,923 " 


' 1.26.,., 


448,647 


uErdcn Prod nets.. 






8,714,605 


Orcliird Prodacta. 




ilMduibore, 


. . 6,332,914 


Total 


499,l&0,041i«rf«a^^ 


it 8351,709,708 








27,904,476 bash. 

49,882,799 " 
848,992,282 " 


3 1.50.... 


..9 41,856,714 
.. 19,963,191 
.. 209,896,869 




IndlMCom 


" 60.... 


PoUtoM (I. A 8.) 


44,847,420 " 


' 88.... 


.. 17^042,019 


aye 


1,608,240 " 


' 1.00.... 


. . 1,608,240 


BMley 


161,907 " 


90.... 


146,716 


Bockwhcat 


406,857 " 


60.... 


202,678 


BeMuAPeaa.... 


7,637,227 " 


■ 1.76.... 


.. 18,366,147 


CIoT-AOraaaseeds 123,617 " 


' 3.00.... 


870,561 


PI»i Seeds 


203,484 " 


1.25.... 


264,356 


Ou^OQ Prodncts. 






. . 1,377,260 


Oreluwd Prodncla. 






. 1,866,827 



Total 481,766,889 1)mhek, nlaed u ibove, Bl 9806,927 ,0t 



TOTAL DIPreBBKCE — BCSHGL-HEAaUBE PRODUCTS. 

Bnahsli. Vilne. 

FfMStaten 499,190,041 9351,709,708 

8UTe8tatea 481,768,889. ..« 806,927,067 

Baluce in biubeli. . . 17,428452 Diflbranoe in TtJne. .. 944,782,636 




So Dodt C->r U« boMted sgricahnnl tapaiantj of die 
Sootfa I Mvfc ireO the bkluice in boahels, u^ the dilfer- 
ence in T&hie ! Ii either in fkror of tbe Scvtfa J Xo I 
Am both in bror of the North ? Tea I ^re we hsn 
■iu]«t*tioa«liIe prwjf thnt <A ttl One buhd^neasore pro- 
dncU of tl« nntion, the free atates produce Cu- tnore tfana 
oobiaH ; uid it is worthy </ particBkr menlicA, that Ot 
am ^ Xfrtitm fndmdt ii of tMt tud rabtaiU Had. The 
MOONtnt >hr;wi kbkUnce aguoctlbe Sooth, in fnTorcf the 
North, of jecntm waDitm f^r Jtmmdnd ami tmatftJkw thmk- 
ia*d em lundnd a»d fiflftico huUf, and i difleienoe fn 
nine atfirtf/imr tailiom tax» Immdnd and dghtfiiao tkm- 
I km^nd atd Uartiftiz doOitn. Fleaae bear theae 
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— th&t fiee I&bor ie far more respectable, proStable, and 
prodactive, than slsTe labor. In the SooUi, nofortanately, 
no kind of labor ia either fiee or reBpectable. Every white 
man vho is nitder the necessity of earning his brefld, by 
Hie sweat of his brow, or bj mannal labor, in any capaci- 
ty, no matter how onassaming in deportment, or exem- 
plary in morals, is treated as if he was a loathsome beast, 
and shnnned witfi tiio nlmost disdain. His sonl may be 
the very seat of honor and intep-ity, yet without slaves — 
himself a slave — he is accoonted as nobody, and wonld 
be deemed intolerably presnmptnons, if he dared to open 
his month, even so wide as to give &int utterance to a 
three-lettered monoc^llable, like yea or nay, in the pres- 
ence of an angnst knight of the whip and the laeh. 

l^iere are few Sonthemera who will not be astonished 
at the disclosures of these statistical comparisons, be- 
tween the free and the slave States. That the astonish- 
ment (rf* the more intelligent and patriotic noi>«laveholders 
will be nungled with indignaHon, is no more than we an- 
tidpate. We confess our own snrprise, and deep cht^rin, 
at the result of our investigations. Until we examined 
into the matter, we thought and hoped the South was 
really ahead of the North in mc particular, that of agri- 
culture ; bat onr tiiou^ta have been changed, and our 
hopes frustrated, for instead of finding ourselves tiie pos- - 
eeasora of a single advantage, we behold our dear native 
South stripped of every laurel, and sinking deeper and 
deeper in the depths of poverty and shame ; while, at the 
same time, we see the North, our enccessful rival, extract- 
ing and absorbing the few elements of wealth yet remain- 
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iijg amoDgnt qb, and rieiog higher and higher in the scale 
of furnrj, fortune, and invulncrablo power. Thus onr di»- 
appointment gives way to a fooling of intenao mortificft- 
tiiiii, and our soul iDvolontanly, bat justly, we believe, 
cries out fur retribution against the treacbcroiu, slav^ 
driving Ic^ iulators, wlio have so basely and unpatriotjcally 
neglected tlic interests of their poor white constitnents and 
bargained away tlio riglita of posterity. Notwithstand- 
ing the fuot that tiic white noD«laTcholdcr8 of the South, 
are in tlio majority, as five to one, they have never yet 
had any part or lot in framing tlio laws nndcr which they 
live. There is no Icgirjiution except for the benefit of nlave- 
LiiJ Mill vchol lie rH. As a genfral rule, poor white i 
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tify and pervert the aacred principles erf liberty, and turn 
the cnree ot alavery into a blessing. To the Uliterate 
poor whites — made poor and ignorant by the system of 
slavery — tbey hold ont the idea that slavery is the very 
bulwark of our liberties, and the foundation of American 
independence I For boors at a time, day after day, will 
they expatiate npon the inexpressible beauties and excel- 
lencies of this great, free and ind^endtnt nation ; and final- 
ly, with the most extravagant gesticulatioiis and rhetori- 
cal fioorisbes, conclnde their nonsensical ravings, by at- 
tributing all the glory and prosperity of tbe country, from 
Uaine to Texas, and from Georgia to California, to the 
" invaluable institutions of the South 1" WitJi what pa- 
tience we could command, we have freqaently listened to 
tiio incoherent and truth-murdering declamations of these 
champions of slavery, and, in tbe absence of a more poli- 
tic method of giving vent to our disgust and indignation, 
have involuntarily bit our lips into blisters. 

The lords of the laah are not only absolute masters of 
the blaobs, who are bought and sold, and driven about 
like so many cattle, but they are also the oracles and ar- 
biters of all non^laveholding whites, whose freedom is 
merely nominal, and whose unparalleled illiteracy and de- 
gradation is purposely and fiendishly perpetuated. How 
little the " poor white trash," the great majority of the 
Southern people, know of the real condition of the country 
is, indeed, sadly astonishing. The truth is, they know 
nothing of public measures, and little of private afi'airs, 
except what their imperious masters, the slavedrivers, 
condescend to tell, and that is bnt precious little, and 
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eren that litUe, alwaya garbled and •n&«tded, ia sever 
told except in pnblic liar&npuea ; for the hanghty oaTfr 
liers of shackleB and b&ndciif& will not degrade tbem- 
selvee hy holding private converee with those who have 
neither dimes nor hereditary rights in hninan flesh. 

Whenever it pleases, and to the extent it pleases, a 
slaveholder to become comtnnnicative, poor whites aa.j 
hear with fear and tremblii^, bnt not apeak. They must 
be as mum as domb bnites, and stand in awe of Hieir an- 
gnst snperiors, or be crushed with stem rebukes, cmel 
(^presaions, or downright violence. If they dare to think 
fbr titemselves, their thonghts most be forever concealed. 
The expression of any sentiment at all conflicting with 
the gospel of slavery, dooms them at onoe in the oommi^ 
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aial dung, the^ do believe, irtiateveir tbe aUToholden 
tell them ; nod thps it is that they are cooled into the no- 
tioD that tfaey an the freeirti, h^piest and moet intelligent 
people in the world, and are taught to lo<^-with prejudice 
and disapprobation \tpou every new princ^e or progres- 
sive movement Thtu it is tbat the South, woefully inwt 
and InventioaleaB, has lagged behind the North, and is 
BOW weltering in the cesspool of ignwanoe and degra- 
dation. 

We have already intamated that the opinion is preva- 
lent throngbont the South that the fi-ee Stateo are quite 
sterile and nnprodnctive, and that they are mainly depen- 
dent on ns for breadstnf& and other provisions. So far 
as the cereals, frnits, garden vegetables and eacnlent 
roots are concerned, we have, in tbe preceding tables, 
shown the otter folsity of this opinion ; and we now pro- 
pose to show that it is eqnally erroseons in other parti- 
cnlare, and very far from the tmth in the general reckon- 
ing. We can prove, and we intend to prove, from facts 
in our possession, that the hay crop of Ihe &ee States is 
worth considerably mora in dollars and cents than all the 
cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp produced in the fifteen 
slave States. This statement may etarike some of onr 
readers with amazement, and others may, for the moment, 
regard it as- quite incredible ; but it is tme, nevertheless, 
and we shall soon proceed to confirm it The single &ee 
State of New-York produces more than tkra tima the quan- 
tity of bay that is prodaced in all the slave States. Ohio 
produces a lai^r number of tons than all the Southern and 
Southwestern States, and so does Pennsylvania. Vermont, 
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little and unpretending as she is, does tiie same tliiii^, 
with the exception of Virginia. Look at the facts as pre- 
sented in the tables, and let your own eyes, physical and 
intcllcctuiiil, confirm yon in tbo truth. 

And yet, forsooth, the slavodriving oligar<^y would 
whip us into the belief that agriculture is not one of the 
leading and lucrative pursuits of the free States, that the 
eoil there is an uninterrupted barren wasl«, and that our 
Northern brethren, having tho advantage in nothing ex- 
cept wealth, population, inland and foreign commerce, 
manufactures, mechanism, inventioDs, literature, the arts 
and sciences, and their concomitant branches of profitable 
industry, — miserable objects of charity— arc dcpendeut on 
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ctf seran miUlon eig^ht hundred and Bevcnty-five thoosand 
dollars per anntun. 

In this same State of Uaiyland, leee than one million of 
dollar's worth of cotton finds a market, the whole number 
of bales sold here in 1850 amounting to only twenty-three 
thonsand three handled and twenty-five, valued at seven 
hondred and forty-six thousand four hundred dollars. 
Briefly, then, and in round numbers, we may state the case 
thus : Uaryland buys annually seven millions of dollars 
worth of hay from the Xorth, and one million of dollars 
worth of cotton from the South, Let slaveholders and 
their fawning defenders read, ponder and compare. 

The exact quautitieB of Northern bay, rye, and bnck- 
wheat flonr, Irish potatoes, fruits, clover and grass seeds, 
and other products of the soil, received and consumed in all 
the slaveholding States, we have no means of ascertaining ; 
but for all practical purposes, we can arrive sufficiently 
near to the amoont by inference from the above data, and 
from what we see with our eyes and hear with our ears 
wherever we go. Food from the. North for man or for 
beast, or for both, is for sale in every market in the South. 
Even in the most insignificant little villages in the inte- 
rior of the slave States, where books, newspapers and 
other mediums of intelligence are unknown, where the 
poor whites and the negroes are alike bowed down in 
heathenish ignorance and barbarism, and where the news 
is received but once a week, and then only in a Northern- 
built stage-coach, drawn by horses in Northern harness, 
in charge of a driver dressed cap-a^pie in Northern habili- 
ments, and with a Northern whip in his hand, — the agrrr 
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cultural products of iho North, either crude, prepftre^ 
pickled or preserved, are ever to be fbund. 

Uortifyin^ as the acknowled^fmeut cS fbe &ot ia to lu, 
it is OUT nnbiaoed opinion — an opinion which irill, we b»- 
liere, be endorsed by every intelligent person who gow 
into a careful examination and compariaon of all the Uetm 
in the case — that the profits arising to the North from the 
sale of proTender and provisions to the South, are far 
greater tlian those arising to the Sonth from the sale of 
cotton, tobacco and brcadstufEa to Uie North. It follows, 
then, that the agricultural interests of the N(n1h being 
not only equal but actually superior to those of the South, 
the hundreds of millions of dollars which the c 
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BUd her domeatic Miimala, both dwarfed into shabby ob- 
jects of commimration Tinder the blighting effects of sla* 
very, are conatantiy feeding on the mnltifariooa products 
of Northern soiL And if the whole truth most be told, we 
may here add, that these prodncts, lilce all other arttdes 
of merchandize purchased at the North, are generally 
bonght on a credit, and, in a great nomber of instances, ' 
by fiar too many, never paid for — ^not^ as a general mle, 
becanse the porchasers are dishonest or nnwilling to pay, 
but becanae they are impoverished and depressed by the 
retrogressive and deadening operations of slavery, that 
most nnprofitable and pemiciooB institution nnder which 
ttiey live. 

To show how well we are sustained in onr remarks up- 
on hay and other special products of the soil, as well as 
to give circulation to other facta of equal eignificance, 
we quote a single pa&eage from an address by Paul C. 
Cameron, before the Agricultural Society of Orange County, 
North Carolina. This productioQ is, in the main, bo pow- 
erfully conceived, so correct and plausible in its state- 
ments and conclueions, and so well calculated, though, 
perhaps, not intended, to arouse the old North State to a 
sense of her natural greatness and acquired shame, that 
we could wish to see it published in pamphlet form, and 
circulated throughout the length and breadth of that un- 
fortunate and degraded heritage of slavery. Mr. Came- 
ron says : 

" I know not when I have been more humiliated, as a 
North Carolina farmer, than when, a few weeks ago, at a 
railroad depot at the very doors of our State capital, I saw 
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wagons drawn I17 Kentucky Dmlce, loading with Northern 
hay, for tho euppl; not only of the town, bat to be taken 
to the country. Such a eight at tho capital of a State 
whose population is almost exclaBively dovoted to agri- 
culture, is a most humiliating exhibition. Let us coase to 
use every thing, as far as it is practicable, that is not the 
product of our own soil and workshops — ^not an axe, or a 
broom, or bucket, from Connecticut. By every consider- 
ation of self-prceerration, wo are called to make better- 
efforts to expel tho Northern grocer from (he State with 
his butter, and tho Ohio and Kcntncky horse, mule and 
hog driver, from our county at least. It is a reproach on 
us as farmers, and no little deduction from our wealth, 
that we Bufibr tho population of our towns and villageB 
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in Savaniiah at |33 per ton ; in Mobile and New Orleans 
at |26 ; in Charleston at $25 ; in LonisTille at %2i ; and 
in Gincinnati at |23. The avera^ of these prices is 
tweniy-nx ddiart sixUtn and tvxyHard caUt ; and we snppose 
it wonld be fair to employ the figores which wonld indicate 
this amonnt^ the net valne of a single ton, in calcnlating 
the total market ralne of iha entire crop. Were we to do 
this — and, with the foregoing facto in view, we snbmit to 
intelligent men whether we would not be jostifiable in 
doing it, — ^the hay crop of the free states, 12,690,982 tons, 
in 1850, would amount ia valaation to the enormous sum 
of $331,081,695 — more than four times the value of all the 
cotton produced in the United States during the same 
period 1 

Bat we shall not make the calculation at what we have 
found to be the average value per ton throughout the 
country. What rate, then, shall be agreed upon as a basis 
of comparison between the value of the hay crop of the 
North and that of the South, and as a means of testing the 
truth of our declaration — that the former exceeds the aggre- 
gate valaes of all the cotton, tobacco, rice, hay and hemp 
produced in the fifteen slave States F Suppose we take 
$13,08) — just half the average value — as the moltiplier in 
this arithmetical exercise. This we can well afford to do ; 
indeed, we might reduce the amount per ton to much less 
than half the average value, and still have a large margin 
left for triomphant demonstration. It is not our purpose, 
however, to make an overwhelming display of the incom* 
parable greatness of the free States. 

In estimating the valac of the various agricultural pro- 
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ducts of the two gfrcat sectionB of the coontiy, we have 
been guided by prices cmaiiatiiig from the Borean of Agn- 
culture in Wsishingtoa ; and In a catalogao of those prices 
now before us, wo perceive that the average value of hay 
throughout the nation is supposed to bo not more than 
half a cent per pound — 111.20 per ton — ^vdiich, as we have 
seen above, is considerably less than half the present 
market value ; — and this, too, in the face of the fact that 
prices generally rule higher than thoy do just now. It 
will be admitted on all sides, however, that the prices fixed 
upon by tho Bureau of Agriculture, taken as a whole, are 
as fair for one section of the counti? as for the other, and 
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BAT CBOF OP THE FK£B STAllS — 1850. 

12,690,982 tons a 11,20 S112,13S,998 

SUNDRT FRODDCTB OF THE SLATX STATES — 1850. 

CoUun 2,446,779 Mm a S2,00 878,264,928 

TobAcco 185,028,906 Iba. " 10 18,502.890 

Rice (rough) 215,813 497 IbB. " 4 8.612,589 

H«y 1,187,784 10118 " 11,20 12,743,180 

H«mp...n 84,6711 toiu "112,00 3,883,876 

CaneSngu 237,188,000 lbs. " 7 16,699,810 

S138,C05,723 
BECAPITDLATIOH. 

Hay crop of the ft«e Sutet 8142,138,998 

Snodry prodoclA of the slaTe Stalea 138,606,723 

BftUoceiD QiTor oTUie fVee tltalea....88,&38,276 

There is the acconiit ; look at it, and let it stand in at- 
testation of the exalted virtues and sorpaesing powers of 
freedom. Scan it well, Mesaienne lords of the lash, and learn 
from it new lessons of the utter inefficiency, and despica- 
ble imbecility of slavery. Examine it minntely, liberty- 
loving patriots of the North, and behold in it additional 
evidences of the beauty, grandeur, and eupcr-excellence 
of free institutions. Treasure it up in your minds, out- 
raged friends and non-slaveholders of the Sonth, and let 
the recollcctioa of it arouse you to an inflexible determina- 
tion to extirpate the monstrous enemy that stalks abroad 
in your land, and to recover the inalienable rights and 
lilMirties, which have been filched from yon by an unprin- 
cipled oligarchy. 

In deference to truth, decency and good sense, it is to 
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be hoped that negrodriTing poUticianB will never more 
have the efErontcry to open their months in extolling the 
agricultural achicTcmcnts of slave labor. Especially is it 
desirable, that^ as a simple act of justice to a basely de- 
ceived populace, they may cease their stale and senseless 
harangues on the importance of cotton. The value of cot- 
ton to the South, to the North, to the nation, and to Hw 
world, has been so grossly exaggerated, and so e'xtenaive 
have been the evils which have resulted in consequence 
of the extraordinary misrepresentations concerning it, that 
we should feel constrained to reproach ourself for remisa- 
ness of duty, if wo failed to make an attempt to explode 
ibe popular error. The figures above show what it is, and 
what it is not Recur to them, and leam the facts. 
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does not make a profit. Nor doee she, as a general thing, 
make a profit by prodncing it. 

We are credibly informed that many of the farmers in 
the immediate ricinity of Baltimore, where we now write, 
have turned their attention ezdnsiTely to bay, anid that 
from one acre they fireqaently gather two tons, for which 
they receive fifty doUars. Let ue now inquire how many 
dollars may be expected from an acre planted in cotton. 
Ur, Cameron, from whoso able address before the Agricnl- 
tnral Society of Orange Connty, North Carolina, we have 
already gleaned some interestiag particulars, informs ob, 
that the cotton planters in his part of Ihe country, "have 
contented themselves with a crop yielding only ten or 
tiedet ddtart per ture," and that " the summing np of a large 
Barface gives but a living resulL" An intelligent resident 
of the Palmetto State, writing in De Bows Review, 
not long since, advances the opinion that the cotton 
planters of South Carolina are not realizing more than one 
per cent, on the amount of capital they have invested. 
While in Tirginia, very recently, an elderly slaveholder, 
whose religious walk and conversation had recommended 
and promoted him to an eldership in the Presbyterian 
church, and who supports himself and family by raising 
niggers and tobacco, told us that, for the last eight or ten 
years, aside from the increase of his human chattels, he 
felt quite confident ho had not cleared as mach even as 
one per cent per annum on the amount of his investment 
The real and personal property of this aged Christian con- 
sists chiefly in a large tract of land and abont thirty ne- 
groes, most of whom, according to hia own confession, are 
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more expensive than profitable. Theprooeedsariaiiigfiram 
the sale of the tobacco the; produce, aie all absorbed in 
the porchaae of meat and bread for home conanrnption, and 
when the crop is stunted b; drought, froBt, or otherwise 
cut short, one of the negroes most be sold to raise fnnda 
for the support of the others. Such are the ^^cultural 
achieTemeuts of slave labor ; such are the results of " th# 
sum of all villainies." The diabolical institittion subsista 
on its own flesh. At one time children are sold to pro- 
core food for the parents, at another, parents are sold to 
procure food for the children. Within its pestilential at- 
mosphere, nothing succeeds ; progress and prosperity are 
unknown ; inanition and slothfulness ensue ; everTthing 
becomes dull, dismal and unprofitable ; wrotcIiedneBS and 
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Alabama, and in my native county of Madison, the ead 
memoriala of the artlees and ezbaoating cnltare of cotton. 
Out small planters, after taking the cream ofT their lands, 
unable to restore tfaem by rest, maDores, or otherwise, are 
going further West and South, in seaich of other virgin 
lands, which they may and will despoil and impoverish in 
like manner. Our wealthier planters, with greater means 
and no more skill, are buying oat their poorer neighbors, 
extending their plantations, and adding to their slave 
force. The wealthy few, who are able to live on smaller 
profits, and to give their blasted fields some rest, are thns 
pushing ofT the many who are merely independent Of the 
$20,000,000 annually realized from the sales of the cotton 
crop of Alabama, nearly all not expended in supporting 
the producers, is re-invested in land and negroes. Thus 
the white population has decreased and the slave increas- 
ed almost jwri jicusu in several counties of our State. In 
182&, Uadison county cast about 3,000 votes ; now, 
she cannot cast exceeding 3,300. In traversing that 
county, one will discover numerous farm-houses, once the 
abode of industrious and intelligent freemen, now occu- 
pied by slaves, or tenantless, deserted and dilapidated ; he 
will observe fields, once fertile, now nnfenced, abandoned, 
and covered with those evil harbingers, fox-tail and broom- 
sedge ; he will see the moss growing on the mouldering 
walls of once thrifty villages, and will find ' one only mas- 
ter grasps the whole domain,' that once furnished happy 
homes for a dozen white families. Indeed, a country 
in its infancy, where fifty years ago scarce a forest tree 
had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already exlii- 




biting the painfol signa of senility and decay, apparefit ia 
Virginia and the Carolinas." 

Some one has said tbat " an honest confession is good 
for the soul," and if the adage be true, as we have no 
donbt it is, we think Mr. C. G. Clay is entitled to a quiet 
conscience on one score at least In the extract qnoted 
above, he' gives ns a graphic description of the ruinoaa 
operations and influences of slavery in the Sonthwest ; and 
we, as a native of Carolina, and a traveler throngh Vir* 
ginia, are ready to bear testimony to the fitness of his re- 
marks when he referred to those States as examples of 
senility and decay. With equal propriety, however, he 
might have stopped nearer home for a subject of comp»- 
rison. Either of the States bordering npon Alabama, or, 
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arts, tbe academieB, that show, contain, and goveni all the 
Sooth,* we are rejoiced to see tliat Mr, Clay, Mr. Cameron, 
and a few others, have had the boldness and honesty to 
jtep forward and proclaim the truth. All snch frank 
admissions are to be hailed as good omens for the South. 
Nothing good can come from tfny attempt to conceal the 
nnconcealable evidences of poverty and desolation every- 
where trailing in the wake of slavery. Let the trath be 
told on all occasions, of the North as well as of the South, 
and the people will soon begin to discover the egregions- 
ness of their errors, to draw just comparisons, to inquire 
into cause and effect, and to adopt the more utile measures, 
manners and customs of their wiser cotemporaries. 

In wilfully traducing and decrying everything North of 
Mason and Dixon's line, and in excessively magnifying the 
importance of everything South of it, tho oligarchy have, 
in the eyes of all liberal and intelligent men, only made an 
exhibition of their imcommon folly and dtehonesty. For a 
long time, it is true, they have Bucceeded in deceiving the 
people, in keeping them humbled in the murky sloughs of 
poverty and ignorance, and in instilling into their untu- 
tored minds passions and prejndices expressly calculated to 
strengthen and protect the accnraed institution of slavery ; 
but, thanks to heaven, their inglorious reign is fast draw- 
ing to a close ; with irresistible brilliancy, and in spite of 
the interdict of tyrants, light from the pure foontain of 
knowledge is now streaming over the dark places of our 
land, and, ere long — mark our words — there will ascend 
from Delaware, and from Texas, and from all the interme- 
diate States, a huzza for Freedom and for Eqnal Rightfl, 




tliat will ntterlf confound the friends of despotism, set ftt 
defiance the authority of uearpera, and carry oonstemation 
to the heart of every slavery-propagandist. 

To undeceive the people of the South, to bring them to 
a knowledge of the inferior and disiepntable poBltion which 
they occupy as a component pari: of the Union, and to grn 
prominence and popularity to those plans which, if adopted, 
will elevate us to an equality, socially, morally, intellecto- 
ally, industrially, politically, and financially, with the most 
flourishing and refined nation in the worid, and, if possible, 
to place us in the van of even that, is the object of tliiB 
worfc. Slaveholders, either from ignorance or from a wilfol 
disposition to propagate error, contend that the South has 
nothing to be ashamed of, that slavery has proved a bless- 





balftnce against the South in favor of the North of n 
Mi/&>n/4wr kH/ndnd and tvienh/4ira thmuattd (me hvndnd and 
fiftytvM huhdt, and a difEerence in the valne of the same, 
also in favor of the North, of forty-fonr nHUon Nwn kuMdrtd 
and aghlfimo Hoiuand nx kmtdnd and iHrty^ deUan, It 
is certain]; a most novel kind of agricnltuial saperiority 
that the Soath claims on that score I 

Our attention shall now be directed to the twelve prin- 
cipal pound-measnre prodncts of the free and of the slave 
States — hay, cotton, batter and cheese, tobacco, cane, su- 
gar, wool, rice, hemp, maple sngar, beeawax and honey, 
flax, and hops — and in taking an account of them, we 
shall, in order to show the exact quantity produced in 
each State, and for the convenience of future reference, 
pursue the same plan as that adopted in the preceding 
tables. Whether slavery will appear to better advantage 
on the scales than it did in the half-bushel, remains to be 
seen. It is possible that the ricke^ monster may make a 
better show on a new track ; if it makes a more ridiculous 
display, we shall not be surprised. A careful examina- 
tion of its precedents, has taught us the folly of expecting 
anything good to issue from it in any manner whatever. 
It has no disposition to emulate the magnanimity of its 
betters, and as for a laudable ambition to excel, that is a 
characteristic altogether foreign to its nature. Languor 
and inertia are the insalntary viands upon which it de- 
lights to satiate its morbid appetite ; and " from bad to 
worse" is the ill-omened motto under which, in all its fee- 
ble e&brta and achievements, it ekes out a most miserable 
and deleterious existence. 
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COlfPARISON BETWEEN THE 



TABLE NO. IX. 

AOBICULTURAL PRODUCTS 07 THE FEES STATES — 1850. 



States. 

. h~ 

California 

Connecticat. 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Hay, toxuk 


HempitonB. 


2,038 




616,181 




601,952 




403,280 




89,056 




755,889 




651,807 




404,984 




698,854 




435,950 




8,728,797 


4 


1,448,142 


160 


1,842,970 


44 


74,418 




866,153 




276,662 




12,690,982 


198 



Hopa,lba. 



664 

8,551 

92,796 

8,242 

40,120 

121,596 

10,663 

267,174 

2,138 

2,686,299 

63,781 

22,088 

277 

288,023 

15,930 

3,463,176 



TABLE no: x: 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OP THE SLAVE STATES 1860. 



BtatM. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee. .... 

Texas. .... .... 

Virginia 



Hay, tons. 

82,686 
" 8,976 

80,169 
2,510 

23,449 
113,747 

26,762 
167,956 

12,504 
116,925 
146,653 

20,926 

74,091 

8,354 

869,098 

1,187,784 



Hemp, tona. 



16 



17,787 

63 

7 

16,028 

39 

596 

139 

84,678 



Hop0,lba. 



276 

167 

348 

14 

261 

4,300 

^5 

1,870 

473 

4,180 

9,246 

26 

1,032 

7 

11,606 



V 
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TABLE NO. XI. 

lOUCULTCRU. PKODVtrra or THI FEBS BTATia 



et>M. 


■s? 


JUpf^W 


TO^BO, 


CaliTomU 


17,928 

160,068 

684,469 

62,660 

17,081 

1,162 

7.162 

7,662 

182,066 

940,677 

446,982 

680,807 

20,862 
68,893 

8,048,273 


60,796 

248,904 

2,921,192 

78,407 

93,542 

796,626 

2,439,794 

1,298,868 

2,197 

10,867,484 

4,688,209 

2,826,626 

28 

6,349,867 

610,978 

82,181,799 


1,000 
1,267,824 




iDdUmt. 

Iowa 

Maine 

HaMccbneetts 


1,0441620 
6,041 

188,246 






83,189 
10,464,449 


Ohio 






TermoQl. 


1,268 




14,762,087 



TABLE NO. XII. 

AGRIOULTUSAL PRODCCTS OF THE ELATE STATES — 1850. 



BUlm. 


^ 


M.pto8ngw, 

648 

9,330 

60 

437,405 

265 

47,740 

178.910 

27,932 

200 

158,667 

1,227,665 


T.^ 


Alabama 


8,921 
12,291 
17,174 
60 
6,887 
2,100,116 

86,686 

665 

627,160 

693,796 

833 

368,131 

1,048 

1,000,460 


164,090 
218,986 


Florida 

OeotBia 


998,614 

423,924 


Kealncky 


55,601,196 


Maryland 

Mississippi 


21.407,497 
49,960 








74,286 




20,148,932 




66,897 




56,803,227 







4,76fi,19« 2,088.687 185,023,906 
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TABLE NO- XIII. 

9 or TBI TKU STftTBfl 1850. 



B^- 




Dmur«,d 








H««)f,ll» 


CiliforniB 


5,520 


856 




ConnecUont. 


497.45* 


11,861,3% 


BS,8W 


Illinois 




13,804,768 




Indiua 




18,606.090 


986,839 


lowii 


878,898 


2,881. CJS 


821,711 


Mdne 


1,8M,084 


11,678.206 


189,618 




685,136 


16.159,512 


69,608 




2,0-18,283 
1,108,476 


8,077.390 
10,178,619 






117,140 




876,396 


9,862,966 


168,694 








1,766,880 
804,276 


Ohio 


10,196,371 


65,268.921 




4,481,570 


42,883.462 


639,609 
6847 






3,400,717 


20,858,814 








■ 
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TABLE NO. XV. 

AOBIOXtLTUKAL PRODnCTS OF THE SLATE BIATBB — 1860. 





694.429 
U,3M 

«,181 

499,091 

168 

178,787 

484,292 

G0,64fi 
800,901 
1»4,&S2 

68,072 
8,947 

2,446,779 


87 
2,760 

m 

10 
226,001 

8 

77 

8 

7,861 


■^.^ 


ArkuMi. 

DelBwara. 


68,170 


Ooorg!* 

Kentucky 

Loniilus 

MiryUnd. 

SSISf!'!;;:-.;;;-.:::::: 


88,960,691 

6,688 

4,42fi,S4» 














virgiiji,'.".'.".';;v..'v.;: 


86,208 
17,164 




287,183 


216,818,497 



BECAnTUUTION — ntBB BTATSS. 



H«y 28,427,799,680 lbs. 

Hemp 448,620 " 

Hops. 8,463,176 " 

Ftax 3,M8,278 " 

Maple 8agu. 82,161,799 " 

Tobacco 14,762,087 " 

■ffool 89,617,211 " 

Batter utd CheeM... 349,800,788 " 

Be^wu kcd Hooey.. 6,888,868 " 

Total 28,878,064,902 lb*., 1 



<9 1.2 c. 9142,138,998 

" 6 " 22,176 

" 16" 619,476 

" 10 " 804,827 

'■ 8 " 2,672,948 

" 10" 1,476,208 

" 86 " 13,876,623 

" 15" 62,479,117 



COHPIBISON 



REClPITUUnON — 8I.1TX SUTIS. 

H>7 2,U8,636,160 Ibi. 1-2 c ...tl2,743,180 

Hemp 77,667,620 " " 6 " 3,888,8T« 

Hops 88,780 " " 16 " 8,067 

Flax 4,766,198 " " 10 " «6,8i« 

KaptoBogM 2,088,687 " " 8 " 1«7,0M 

Tobicco 186.028,908 " '■ 10 " 18.602,890 

Wool 12,787,329 " " SG " M79/ie6 

Bntter and Cbeeae 68,634,224 " " IB " 10^,188 

BecBwai and Honey T,%4,760 " " 16 " I.IM.TU 

CotUiti 978,811,600 " " 8 " 78,264,928 

CaoeBugar 237,188,000 " " 7 " 18,699,810 

Rlce(rongh) 216,818,497 " " 4 " 8,CU,68» 

Total 4,838,370,661 Iba muA wtOxm, *t S166,223,4IB 

TOTAL DIFFERENCE FOTnUVMEASUBI FRODCCTS. 
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drtd and Oartf^ant nttUon tix kwndred and miuty-foKr lAoiuand 
tvM hwndrtd and forty-one povnds, rataed at fifiy^ne mtUton 
one Aundred and ninttff^une Ihouumd one hmndTtd and dght 
dfHari. And yet, the North is a poor, God-forsaken comb 
try, bleak, inhospitable, and trnpTodnctive 1 

What next 7 Is it necessary to adduce other facts in 
order to prove that the rural wealth of the free States is 
far greater than that of the slave States 7 Shall we make 
a further demonBtration of the fertility of northern soil, or 
bring forward new evidences of the inefficient and desola- 
ting S3rstem of terrsrCnltnTe in the South t Will nothing 
less than " confirmationa strong as proofs of holy writ," 
suffice to convince the Sonth that she is standing in her 
own light, and ruining both body and soul by the retan* 
tion of slavery ? Whatever duty and expedience require 
to be done, we are willing to do. Additional proofs are at 
hand. Slaveholders and slave-breeders shall be convinced, 
confuted, convicted, and converted. They shall, in their 
hearts and consciences, if not with their tongues and 
pens, bear testimony to the triumphant achievements of 
free labor. In the two tables which immediately follow 
these remarks, they shall see how much more vigorous 
and fhiitfal the soil is when under the prudent manage- 
ment of free white husbandmen, than it is when andcr the 
rude and nature-mnrdering tillage of enslaved negroes ; 
and in two subsequent tables they shall find that the live 
stock, slaughtered animals, farms, and fanning implements 
and machinery, in the free States, are worth at least one 
tAmuaitd miliUm of dcUars more than the market value of 
the same in the slave States 1 In the face, however, of all 
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these moat significant and incontrovertible facts, the oU- 
garcliy have the unparalleled audacity to tell us tliat the 
Soulh is the greatest agricultural country in the world, 
and that the North ie a dreary waste, tinfit for cultivation, 
and quite depeudeot on us for the necessaries of life. How 
prepoaterously false all such babble is, the following 
tables will show : — 
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TABLE no; XVI, 



»-" 


sa 


via 


^ 


■^ 


£^S£ 




11 

12 
14 
10 

le 

10 

11 

n 

12 
12 

le 

18 
14 


21 
29 
20 
86 

26 
26 
80 
28 
2G 
21 

80 

se 


14 

18 

18 

17 
2fi 

20 


i 

82 
27 
81 
82 
80 
88 
27 
86 
20 

82 
80 


86 
















170 


NewH«mp8hire... 

New Jeney 

New York. 

Ohio. 

PeniuylTMta 

BbodBlidud 


230 

100 

76 
100 


Wl«coMin 






161 


825 


107 


486 


1^8 



TABLE NO. XVII. 

lOTUlL CKOPS FIB AGKK ON IBM AVXUGB IN TBE SLIVI 
STATES 1850. 



8Ut«. 


ta^ 


boi^^ 


.as. 


iDd. Oom, 


^b^ 




6 


12 
18 




16 
22 




ArkuuM. 
































Konlncky 


f 


IE 


11 


24 


180 






















2} 




MisriMippi 

Mlaionri 


E 


12 




If 


106 












NortbCaroliu.... 


1 


I( 


16 


n 


66 


SoDtbCaroliiuL. .. 


I 


li 




u; 70 




1 


11 


3 


21 120 


TexM 


16 










7 


13 


6 


18 76 








121 


190 


68 


276 


1.800 



COItPAIUSOK BITVUN IBB 



. Wb»U 9 btuheli p«r kcra. 

Qtts 17 " 

Bye 18 " " Bjre 11 " •' 

Indian Com 81 " " Indian Corn. 20 " " 

Irlsli PoUtoes 136 " " Irish PoUto«* 118 '< " 

What ftQ obvions contrast between the vi^r of Libertj 
and the impotence of Slavery I What an unanawerabis 
ar^mcnt in favor of free labor! Add up the two coloinna 
of figures above, and what is the result ? Two handred 
and thirteen bushels as the products of five acres in tbe 
'North, and only one hundred and seventy biubela as the 
prodacts of five acres in the South. Look at each item 
separately, and you will find tiiat the average crop per 
acre of every article enumerated is greater in the &ee 
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TABLK NO. XVIII. 

VALUE 01 fASXB AHD DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN IBB fKBE STATES 
—1850. 



Califbmia 

ConoecUcDt.. ... 

Illiatds 

IndiaoA 

MaasachUMUs. L 

Micbigui 

H«w Hainpsbire. 

New Joriey 

New York 

Ohio. 

PeoDsjlTuiigi. . . 
Bbode Iilftnd.. . 

Vermont 

WUcoDsin 



7,467,490 
24,209,268 
22,478,556 



8,008,7-^4 

e,87],901 
10,979,291 
73,570,499 
44,121,741 
41,500,053 

1,532,637 
12,'i43,228 

4,8'.t7.3SJ 



8107,178 
2,202,266 
4,972,286 

6,567,936 

821,164 

1.646,778 

2,500,924 
1,828,827 
1,522,878 

2,638,552 

7i439i248 

6,219,848 

667,486 

1,861,886 

820,178 



83,977,624 
74,618,903 

102,6-38,851 
148,089,617 
17,630,488 
67,146,806 
112,285,981 
64,763,817 
67,560,122 
124,063,014 
676,631,568 
371,509,188 
422,698,640 
17,568,008 
66,100,509 
30,170,181 



8286,876.641 866,990.237 



TABLE NO. XIX. 

AND VOUEBTIO AKIUALS IH THE BLATE STATES 
—1850. 



Alabama 

AricanHa. 

Debware 

Florida 

KentDdij 

Loniriana 

Maryland 

Mlsaiulwi 

MiMoan 

Kortb Carolina... 
SoathCaroliDa... 

Tsnneisee 

Texaa 

VirglDia 



821,690,112 

C647,%3 
1,849,281 
2.880,068 
25,728,410 
20,661, 4S6 
11,162.276 
7,997,634 
19,403,662 
19.887.580 
17,717,647 
16,060,016 
29,978,016 
10,412.927 
88,656,669 



1.954 
8,636 
3,367,106 
5,767,866 

3,502,6.'i7 
6,401,766 
1,116,137 
7,602 



101,647,6! 
160,190,2! 

87,891,3; 

89,641,91 



8253,723,087 864,388.377 . 81,183,906,271 



BECIPITCLATIOH — FBXK STATU. 

Vklve Of lira Block •288^6^ 

Vilna of AdIdmIb BlanBhtcrcd 66,1)00^ 

Ttlne of Farma, Fumlng-InipleiDeDU and If Mhlnmr, 2,£8S,0tB,fll9 

BECAFITUUnOH — BUTB STATBB. 

Valoo Of Live Block im%7njtBI 

Talno of AdIduUs slanghtorcd H,38B,n7 

Valae ofFarms, Farming Imploiiieiita and Mscblnery, t,18S,DBS,374 
tl,*92,10T,U8 

DIITERENCE IN VALUE — FABUa AND DOmSTIO ANDULB. 

FroeSUbw S2,6 76,428,897 

BlavoStoU)! 1,402,107,388 

Balance la favor of tbo Froo Slatci S1,081^18,Q&B 
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Birely the great moral triumph of Libert; over Slavciy. 
They show unequivocally, in spite of all the blarney and 
boasting of slavc-driTing politicians, that the entire value 
of all the agricnltural intcreats of the free States is very 
nearly twice as ^eat as the entire value of all the agricul- 
tural interests of the slave States — the value of those in- 
terests in the former being twenty-five hundred million of 
dollars, that of those in tho latter only fourteen hundred 
million, leaving a balance in favor of tho free States of 
ont bitiion one Aundrtd and eigh/jf^kl miUitm iioo hundral and 
ninetif-niM thousand dgAt huitdrtd and tkne doUars ! That is 
what we call a full, fair and complete vindication of Free 
Labor. Would wc not be correct in calling it a total 
eclipse of the Black Orb f Can it bo possible that the 
slavocracy will ever have the hardihood to open tlicir 
raoutlis again on the subject of terra-culture in the South ? 
Dare they ever think of cotton again ? Ought they not, 
as a befitting confession of their crimes and misdemeanors, 
and as a reasonable expiation fur the countless evils which 
they have inflicted on society, to clothe themselves in 
sackcloth, and, after a suitable season of contrition and 
severe penance, follow tlie example of one Judas Iscariot, 
and go and hang themselves f 

It will be observed that wo have omitted the Tcrrtforiea 
and the District of Columbia in all the preceding tables. 
We did tliis purposely. Our object was to draw an equi- 
table comparison between the value of free and slave labor 
ill the thirty-one sovereign SlatoH, where the two systems, 
comparatively unaficctcd by the wrangling of politicians, 
aud, as a matter of course, free from tho interference of 
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tfae general govcmmcnt, hare bad the fallest opportnnities 
to exert their influence, to eiliibit their virtnca, and to 
commend themsclvee to the sober judgments of enlightened 
and discriminating minds. Had we counted the Territoriea 
on the Bido of the North, and the District of Colnmbia on 
the side of the Sonth, the result would have been still 
greater in behalf of free labor. Though " tlio sum of all 
villanies" has but a mete nominal cxistenco in Delawaro 
and Maryland, we have invariably counted those States on 
the side of tlie South ; and the consequence is, that, in 
many particulars, the hopeless fortunes of slavery have 
been propped up and sustained by an imposing array of 
(ignrcs which of right ought to be regarded as the property 
of freedom. But we like to be generous to an unfortimato 
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pTodaced and sold in the free Sutes, is at least fift^ mil- 
lioDfl of dollars greater than the value of the same articles 
ammally produced and sold in the slave States. Of sweet 
milk alone, it is estimated that the monthly sales in three 
Northern cities, New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
amotmt to a larger sum than the marketable value of all 
the rosin, tar, pitch, and turpentine, annually produced in 
the Southern States. 

Our efforts to obtain reliable information respecting 
another very important branch of profitable industry, the 
lumber business, have also proved unavailing ; and wc are 
left to conjecture as to the amount of revenue annually 
derived from it in the two grand divisions of our country. 
The person whose curiosity prompts him to take an 
account olthe immense piles of Northern lomber now lyii^ 
on the wharves and houseless lots in Baltimore, Richmond, 
and other slaveholding cities, will not, we imagine, form 
a very flattering opinion of the products of Southern for- 
ests. Let it be remembered that nearly all the clippers, 
steamers, and small craft, are built at the North ; that 
large cargoes of Eastern lumber arc exported to foreign 
countries ; that nine-tenths of the wooden-ware used in the 
Southern States is manufactured in New England ; that, 
in outrageous disregard of the natural rights and claims 
of Southern mechanics, the markets of the Sonth are for- 
ever filled with Northern furniture, vehicles, ax helves, 
walking canes, yard-sticks, clothes-pins and pen-holders ; 
that the extraordinary number of factories, steam-engines, 
forges and machine^hops in the free States, require an 
extraordinary quantity of cord-wood ; that a large majority 
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of the magnificent cdiflcos and other stractures, both 
private and public, in which timber, in its varions forma, 
is oitensivcly need, are to be found in the free States — • 
we say, U't all these things be remcmbored, and the tnith 
will at once flash acrOBB tlic mind that the forests of the 
Korth lire a sonrcc of fur groator income than those of tho 
South. Tlin diffeicncc is simply this ; At tho Nortli every- 
thing is turned to advantage. "When a tree is cut doTrn, 
tlio main body is sold or uscdfurlumbcr, railing or paling, 
the stum|i fur niatclicis and eiioepoga, the knees for ship- 
builditig, a)id the t>ranciieR for fuel. At the South evcry- 
tliiiig iH cither neglected or mismanaged. ^Vholo forests 
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most reliable Btatictics within our reacli, we are led to the 
inference tliat the total value of all the precions metals, 
rocks, minerals, and medicinal waters, annnall; extracted 
from the bowels of the free States, is not less than eighty- 
five million of dollars ; the whole value of the same sub- 
stances annually brought np from beneath the surface of 
the slave States docs not exceed twelve millions. In this 
respect to what is our poverty ascribable ? To the same 
canse that has impoverished and dishonored us in all other 
respects — the thriftless and degrading institution of 
slavery. 

Nature baa been kind to ua in all things. The strata 
and substrata of the South are profusely enriched with 
gold and silver, and precious stones, and from the natural 
orifices and aqueducts in Yirgina and North Carolina, flow 
the purest healing waters in the world. But of what avail 
is all this latent wealth ? Of what avail will it ever be, 
eo long as slavery is permitted to play the dog in the 
manger ? To these queries there can be but one reply. 
Slavery must be suppressed ; the South, so great and so 
glorious by nature, must be reclaimed from her infamy 
and degradation ; our cities, fields and forests, must be 
kept intact from the unsparing monster ; tlie varions 
and ample resources of our vast domain, subterraneous as 
well as superficial, must be developeJ, and made to con- 
tribute to our pleasures and to tlic necessities of tlie 
world. 

A very significant chapter, and one particularly perti- 
nent to many of the preceding pages, might be written 
on the Decline of Agriculture in the Slave States ; but as 
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tbe press of other Bubjccta admonishes ns to be ( 
npoa this point, wg nhaW prc&ont onl; a few of the more 
etriking iastanccH. In the firxt place, lot ns compare the 
crops of wheat and lyc in Kentucky, in 1850, with the 
cotTcsponding crops in the same State in 1840 — after 
wliich, wc will apply a similar rule of comparison to two 
or three other slavcholding states. 

KEKTCCKT. 
Wlinl, bm. Rj«, ban. 

1,821,873 
416,073 

Decrease 2,GCO,330 bos. Decrease 900,300 bna. 
TI!^'^'ES3EE. 
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of onr subject, and proceed to compile a couple of tables 
that will exhibit on a single page the wealth, revenae aud 
expenditure, of tLe soveral states of the confederacy. Let 
it be distinctly luderstood, however, ttiat, in the compila- 
tion of these tables, tliree million two hundred and four 
thousand three hundred and thirteen negroes are valued 
OS personal property, and credited to the Southern States 
as if tbcy were so many horses and asses, or bridles and 
blankets — and that no monetary valuation whatever ia 
placed on any creature, of any ago, color, sex or condi- 
tion, that bears the upright form of man in the free States. 
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TABLE NO. XX. 



e».» 


So^ u>d For«DiJ 


■-- 




CaUfomla 


822,161,872 


$366,826 


«Ki6,626 


Connocticnt. 








llUnoIa 




786,030 


192,940 






1,288,064 




lOWK 




ise,66i 




Maine 


122,777^71 


744^9 


624,101 


MaMflchnaetts.... 


673,342,280 


608,170 


674.023 


Michieau 

New Hampshire.. 




648,820 


431.Q18 


103,662,885 


141,686 


143,800 




163,161, CIQ 


189,160 


i80,eu 




1,080,309,210 


2,098,310 


2,620,832 


Ohio 


604,726.120 


8,016,403 


2,780,060 


Ponusylvania.... 


729,144,a9S 


7,710,652 


6,670,480 


Rhodo Island 


60,508,704 


124,914 


116,835 


■ 
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BaUre Tealth of the Free StAtes, 84,102,172,108 

Eolire Wealth of the SUre Stales, including SIavcb, 2,036,090,737 

Balance in fkvor of tbe Free Statct, 81,160,081,371 

What a towering monument to the beauty and glory of 
Free Labor I What irrefragable evidence of the nneqnaled 
efficacy and grandenr of free isstitations I These figures 
are, indeed, too full of meaning to be passed by without 
comment. The two tables from which they are borrowed 
are at least a volume within themselves ; and, after all the 
pains we have taken to compile them, we shall, perhaps, 
feel somewhat disappointed if the reader fails to avail him- 
self of the important information tbcy impart 

Human life, in all ages, has been made up of a scries of 
adventures and experiments, and even at this stage of the 
world's existence, we are almost as destitute of a perfect 
rule of action, secular or religious, &s were the erratic co- 
temporaries of Noah. It is true, however, tliat we have 
made some progress in tlie right direction ; and as it seems 
to be the tendency of the world to correct itself, we may 
suppose that future generations will be enabled, by intui- 
tion, to discriminate between the true and the false, the 
good and the bad, and that with the development of this fao 
nlty of the mind, error and discord will begin to wane, and 
finally cease to exist Of all the experiments that have 
been tried by the people in America, slavery has proved 
the most fatal ; and the sooner it is abolished the better it 
will bo for us, for posterity, and for the world. One of 
the evils resulting from it, and tliat not the least, is ap- 
parent in the figures above. Indeed, the unprofitahletiat of 
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slavery is a monstrous evil, when considered in all its 
bearings ; it makes us poor ; poverty makes us ignorant ; 
ignorance makes us wretched ; wretchedness makes us 
wicked, and wickedness leads to the devil I 

"Ignorance is the curse of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven." 

Facts truly astounding are disclosed in the two last 
tables, and we could heartily wish that every intelligent 
American would commit them to memory. The total 
value of all the real and personal property of the free 
States, with an area of only 612,597 square miles, is one 
billion one hundred and sixty-six million cighiy-one thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-one dollars greater than 
the total value of all the real and personal property, in- 
cluding the price of 3,204,313 negroes, of the slave States, 
which have an area of 851,508 square miles ! But extra- 
ordinary as this difference is in favor of the North, it is 
much less than the true amoimt. On the authority of Southr 
rons themselves, it is demonstrable beyond the possibility of refur 
tation that the intrinsic value of all the property in the free States 
is more than three times greater than the intrinsic value of all the 
property in the slave States. 

James Madison, a Southern man, fourth President of tlie 
United States, a most correct thinker, and one of the 
greatest statesmen the country has produced, " thought it 
wrong to admit tlie idea that there could be property in 
man," and we indorse, to the fullest extent, this opinion of 
the profound editor of the Federalist. We shall not recog- 
nize property in man ; the slaves of the South are not 
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wortb ft groftt in any civilized conuntmit? ; no man of gen- 
uine decency and refinement would hold them as property 
on any tcrma ; in tho eyes of all enlightened nations and 
indiridnals, they arc men, not merchandize. Southern 
pri>alftvery politicians, some of whom have not hesitated 
to buy and sell their own sons and daughters, hoast that 
the slaTCB of the South are worth sixteen hundred millioa 
of doUars, audwc have seen theamoauteetimatedas high 
as two thousand million. Mr, Do Bow, tho Southern an- 
perintendcnt of the seventh census, informs ns that tho 
value of all the property in the slave States, real and per- 
sonal, including slaves, was, m 1850, only $3,930,090,137; 
while, according to the same authority, the value of all 
the real and personal property in tho free States, gcnuiue 
property, property that is everywhere recognized as pro- 
perty, was, at the same time, $4,102,112,108. Now all 
we have to do in order to aBcertain tlic real value of all 
the property of the South, independent of negroes, whose 
value, if valuable at all, is of a local and precarious char- 
acter, is to subtract from the sum total of Mr, De Bow's 
return of the entire wealth of the slave States the estima- 
ted value of the slaves themselves ; aud then, by deduct- 
ing the diifcrcnce from tlie intrinsic value of all tlio pro-, 
perty in tlic free States, we shall have the exact amount 
of tho ovcr[)luB of wealth iu the glorious land of free soil, 
free labor, free speech, free presses, and free schools. 
And now to the task. 



True Wealth of IhoaiflTc SUtes 81,836,090,787 
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True TeftUhoTtlie Free Btatet, S4,102,1T2,I0S 

Trne Wealth of the BlaTeSLalm, 1,336,090,787 

Baluice in Avor or the Free State - .. 82,766,081^1 

There, friends of the South and of the North, yon have 
the conclusion of the whole matter. LiberQr and slavery 
are boforo you ; choose which you will have; as for ub, id 
the memorable language of the immortal HeDiy, we say, 
" give ue liberty, or give ns death 1" In the great Btn^gle 
for wealth that has been going on between the two rival 
systcmB of free and slave labor, tlic balance above ezhibita 
the net profitB of tlie former. Tlic struggle on the one aide 
has been calm, laudable, and eminently Bucccosful ; on the 
other, it has been attended by turoolt, nnuttcrable cruelties 
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«nvN kundrtd and nxtysix miiiUm aghlftme litmaand liru ihm- 
dred and leemtf^me doUart more than the slave States I 
Twen^-eeven hnndrod and sixty-six oiillion of dollars I — 
Think of it 1 What a vaat and desirable enm, and bow 
mnch better off die South would be with it than without 
it 1 Such ia the enonnons amount out of which slavery 
has defrauded ub during the space of sixty-one years — 
from 1789 to 1850 — being an average of about forty-five 
million three hundred and fi%- thousand dollars per annum. 
<Buring the last twenty-five or thirty years, however, our 
annual losses have been far greater than they were form- 
erly. There has been a gradual increase every year, and 
now tjie ratio of increase is almost incredible. No patri- 
otic Southerner can become conversant with the facta 
without experiencing a feeling of alarm and indignation. 
Until the North abolished slavery, she had no advantage 
of us whatever ; tlie South was more than her equal in 
every respect. But no sooner had she got rid of that 
hampering and pernicious institution than she began to 
absorb our wealth, and now it is confidently believed that 
the merchant nnd negro-driving pleasnre-seelcGrs of the 
Sonth annually pour one hundred and twenty million of 
dollars into her coffers 1 Taking ioto account, then, the 
probable amount of money that has been drawn from the 
South and invested in the North within the last six years, 
and adding it to the grand balance above — the net profits 
of the North up to 1850 — It may be safely assumed that, 
in the present year of grace, 1851, the fret Slates are worth 
at Itast thirty-four hundred million of doUars mort than the siate 
Stales! Let him who dares, gainsay these remarks and 
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calcnlations ; no truthful ton^e will deny tiiem ; no hon- 
orable pen can controvert tlicin. 

One more word now as to tlio valuation of ne{px)OB. 
Were our nature bo degraded, or our conscience bo elaBtio 
as to permit us to set a price npon men, as wo wootd set 
a prico npon cattle and com, wc should be content to abide 
by tlie appraisement of the slaTes of the South, and woald 
tlicn enter into a calculation to ascertain the value of foi^ 
eigncrd to the North. \ot long^ since, it was declared in 
the South that "one free laborer is equal to five slavea,* 
and as there are two million five hundred tUousand Euro- 
peans in the free States, all of whom are free laborers, we 
might bring Sontliem authority to back us in estimating 
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tion of the reader to the followmg eloquent passage, ex- 
bibiting the philosophy of free and slave labor, from the 
facile pen of the editor of the North American and Uniltd 
Staia Goidtt : 

" In the very nature of things, the freeman must pro- 
duce more than the slave. There is no conclusion of 
science more certain. Under a system which gives to a 
laboring man the fmit of his toil, there is every motive to 
render him diligent and assidnons. If he relies on being 
employed by others, his wages rise with his reputation for 
industry, skill, and faithfulness. And as owner of the 
soil, there is every aeaurance that he will do what be can 
to cultivate it to the best advantage, and develope its la- 
tent wealth. Sclf-intcrcBt will call forth what powers of 
intellect and of invention he has to aid him in his work, 
and employ bis physical strength to the greatest possible 
advantage. Free labor receives an immediate reward, 
which cheers and invigorates it ; and above all, it has 
that chief spring of exertion, hope, whose bow always 
spans the heaven before it. It has an inviolate hearth ; 
it has a home. But it looks forward to a still better con- 
dition, to brighter proBpccts in the futnre, to which its 
eSbrts all contribute. The children in such a household 
arc chief inducements to nerve the arm of labor, that they 
may be properly cared for, fed, clothed, educated, accom- 
plished, instructed in some useful and honorable calling, 
and provided for when tliey shall go out npon the world. 
All its sentiments, religious and otherwise, all ito aficc- 
tioQS for parents and kindred, all its tastes are so many 
impelling and stimulating forces. It is disposed to read, 
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to ornamout its home, to travel, to enjojaocial iDtercoane, 
aDd to attain these ends, it riBcs to higher exortioiu and 
a stricter economy of time ; it explores every path of em- 
ployment, and is, therefore, in the highest degree prodno- 
tive. 

"TIow different is it with slave labor I The slave toils 
for another, and not for himself. "Whether ho does littlo 
or much, wkcthci his work is well or ill performed, he has 
a subsistence, nothing less, nothing more ; and why should 
he toil beyond necessity ? Ho cannot accumulate any 
property for the decline of his years, or to leave to hU 
children when he is departed, ffay, he cannot toil to be^ 
tcr the present condition of his children. They belong to 
another, and not to him. lie cannot supply his hat with 
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cd hy the strong aim of the master, slave labor is 
jecessaril; a blight to the soil — sterility follows in its 
steps, and not afar oC 

" What a difference, plain and heaven-wide, between the 
outward and interior life of a slave and of a free commu- 
nity, resnlting directly and palpably from tbis difference 
in its labor. The D0ttage4iome, amid trees and ahmbbery, 
its apartments well adorned and fumisbed, books on its 
shelves, and the passing literatnre of the day scattered 
around ; the few, perhaps, but well-tUIed acres, belonging 
to the man who tills them ; the happy cbildren with sunny 
prospedts ; the frequent school ; the church arrayed with 
beauty ; the t^uiving, handsome village ; the flouriehing 
cities and prosperous marts of trade ; the busy factories ; 
railroads, traffic, travel — ^wbere free labor tills the ground, 
how beautiful it all is in contrast to the forlorn and dreary 
aspect of a country tilled by slaves. The villages of such 
a country ^e mainly groups of miserable huts. Its com- 
paratively few churches are too often dilapidated and un- 
sightly. The common school'^Duae, the poor man's col- 
lege, is hardly known, showing bow little interest is felt 
in the chief treasures of the State, the immortal minds of 
the multitude who are not born to wealth. The signs of 
premature old age are visibly impressed upon everything 
that meets the eye. The fields present a dread monotony. 
Everywhere yon see lands that are worn out, barren and 
deserted, in consequence of slave tillage, left for more fer- 
tile lands in newer regions, which are also, in their turn, 
to be smitten with sterility and forsaken. The free com- 
munis may increase its popalation almost without limit. 
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Tlio capacity of elave countries to eastain a population is 
Boon at an end, and tben it diminislies. In all the elements 
of essential prosperity, in all that elevates man, how strik- 
ing tlie contrast between the region that is tilled by slave, 
and the region that ia tilled by free labor." 

For the purpose of showiug what Virginia, once the 
richest, most populous, and moat powerfid of the States, 
has become ander the blight of slavery, wo shall now in- 
troduce an extract from one of the speeches delivered by 
Henry A. Wise, during the last gubernatorial campaign 
in that degraded commonwealth. Addressing a Virginia 
audience, in language as graphic as it is truthful, he 
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tenant has aldnned the land, until all have grown poor 
together," 

With tears in it« eyca, and troth onita lipa, for (he first 
time after an intcrral of twenty ycara, the Ricimotid En- 
qmnr helps to paintthe melancholy picture. In 1852, that 
journal thna bewailed the condition of Virginia : — 

" Wo have cauee to feel deeply for our aituation, Phil- 
adelphia herself contains a population far greater than 
the whole free population of Eastern Virginia. The little 
State of Massachusetts has an aggregate wealth escccd- 
ing that of Virginia by more than $126,000,000." 

Just a score of years before these words were penned, the 
same paper, then edited by the elder Ritchie, made a most 
cameat appeal to the intelligence and patriotism of Virgi- 
nia, to adopt an eSectnal measure for the apeedy over- 
throw of the damnable institution of human bondage. 
Here ie an extract from an article which appeared in its 
editorial column under date of January 1th, 1832 : 

" Something muat be done, and it ia the part of no 
honeat man to deny it — of no free press to affect to con- 
ceal it When this dark population is growing upon us ; 
when every new census is but gathering its appalling 
numbers upon ua ; when, within a period equal to that in 
which thia Federal Constitution has been in existence, 
these numbers will increase to more than two millionu 
within Virginia ; when our Bister States are closing their 
doors upon our blacka for sale, and when our whites are 
moving weatwardly in greater numbers than we like to 
hear of; when thia, the fairest land on all this continent, 
for soil, and climate, and aituation, combined, might be- 
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como a sort of garden spot, ifitwere vorbed by the hands 
of wliito mcD alouo, can wc, ought wo, to sit quietly down, 
fold OUT armH, and eay to cadi other, ' Woll, well ; this 
thing will not como to the worst in our days ; we will 
leave it to our children, and our grandchildren, and grcat- 
^audcliildrcn, to tako care of themselves, and to brave 
the storm I' Is this to act like wise men ? Means, snare 
but gradual, systematic but discreet, ought to be adopted, 
fur reducing the mass of evil which ia pressing upon tlie 
South, and will still more press upon her, tho longer it is 
put oir. Wc say now, in the utmost sincerity of oui hearts, 
tiiat our wisest men cannot give too much of thoir atten- 
tion to this subject, nor can they give it too soon." 
Better abolition doctrine than this ia aoldom heard. 
lid nut tlic Eiigiiritr continue to i 
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than the real and personal estate, which is nnqneBtioiiable 
property, in the siDgle State of New-York 1 Nay, woree; 
if eight entire slave States, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Maryland, UiS8oari,MiaBisBippi, Tennessee and Texas, and 
the District of Colombia — with all their hordes of human 
merchandize— were put up at aacdon, New- York could 
buy them all, and then have one hnndred and thirty-three 
millions of dollars left in her pocket I Sach is the ama^ 
ing contrast between freedom and slavery, even in a pc- 
cnniaiy point of view. When we come to compare the 
- North with the South in regard to literatnre, general in- 
telligence, inventive genius, moral and religious enterprises, 
the discoveries in medicine, and tho progress in the arts 
and sciences, we shall, in every instance, find the con- 
trast equally great on the side of Liberty. 

It gives us no pleasure to say hard things of the Old 
Dominion, the mother of Washington, Jcfibrson, Henry, 
and other illustrious patriots, who, as wc shall prove here- 
after, were genuine abolitionists ; but the policy which she 
has pursued has been so utterly inexcusable, so nnjost to 
the non-slaveholding whites, so cruel to the negroes, and 
so disregardful of the rights of humanity at large, that it 
becomes the duty of every one who makes allusion to her 
flistory, to expose her follies, her crimes, and her poverty, 
and to publish every fact, of whatever nature, that would 
be instrumental in determining otliers to eschew her bad 
example. She has wilfully departed from the faith of the 
founders of this Republic. She has not only turned a deaf 
ear to the counsel of wise men from other States in the 
Union, but she has, in like manner, ignored the teachings 
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of tlio ^rcat warriors and statesmen who have aprnng from 
hur own soil. In a subscqaent chapter, we expect to Bhow 
that all, or nearly all, the distiDguUhcd Yir^iniana, whose 
bodk'B have been coimigncd to the grave, Imt whoae names 
have been given to hititory, and wltoso memoirs have a 
place in tlic hearts of their countiymen, were the friends 
and advocates of univereal freedom — tliat they were inflex- 
ibly opposed to the extension of slavery into the Territories, 
di<visi?d luoasui'os for its restriction, and, with hopeful 
anxiety, looked forward to the time when it should be 
I'rndii-ated from the States themselves. With them, tJic 
rescue of oiir country from British domination, and the 
gatablishmeat of the General Oovornmcnt miou a firm bitsJa. 
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the free States are the only memberB of this confcderac; 
that have OBtablisbed republicaa forms of goTemmeDt 
based npon the theories of WashlDgton, Jefferson, Uadison, 
Heiuy, and other fimiaent Htatesmen of Virginia. 

The great rovolntionary movement which was set on foot 
in Charlotte, Mecklcnbnrg county, North Carolina, on the 
20th day of May, 1775, has not yet been terminated, nor 
will it bo, until every slave in the United States is freed 
from the tyranny of his master. Every victim of the vilo 
institution, whether whito or black, must be reinvested 
with the sacred rights and privileges of which lie has been 
deprived by an inhuman oligarchy. ^Vhat our noble sires 
of tlie revolution left unfinished it is onr duty to complete. 
They did all that true valor and patriotism could accom- 
plish. Not one iota did they swerve from their pliglilod 
faith J tlio self-sacrificing spirit which thoy evinced will 
command the applause of every succeeding ago. Not in 
vindication of their o(vn personal rights merely, but of the 
rights of humanity ; not for their own generation and age 
simply, but for all ages to the end of time, they gave their 
toil, their treasure and their blood, nor deemed them all 
too great a price to pay for the establishment of so com- 
prehensive and beneficent a principle. Let tlicir posterity 
emulate their courage, their disinterestedness, and their 
zeal, and especially remember that it is the duty of every 
eiisting generation so to provide for its individual iiittr- 
eats, as to Confer superior advantages on that which is to 
follow". To tills principle tlie North has adhered with the 
strictest fidelity. How has it been with the South ? Has 
she imitated tho praiseworthy example of our illustrious 
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ancestors f No I SIio bos treated it wiUi the utmost 
conlcmpt ; ebe has been extremely selfiab — so selfish, 
indeed, that she has robbed posterity of its natnral rights. 
From the period of the formation of tlie government down 
to the present moicicnt, her policy haa been downright sni- 
<;idal, and, as a matter of course, wholly indefensible. She 
Ii!i8 hugged a viper to her breast ; her whole system has 
been paralyzed, her conscience is scared, uud she is 
becimiiiig callous to every principle of justice and magna- 
nimity. Except among the non-slavcholdera, who, besides 
being kept in the grossest ignorance, are under tho 
roRtrnint of all marmer of iniquhous laws, patriotism has 
ccaacd to csist within her bordcra. And here wo desire 
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90th of Angmt, I6S0 ; and althongti the institation wu 
fastened Tijxm her and the other coloiies by the mother 
conntiy, she was the first to perceive its blighting and 
degrading infloences, her vise men were the first to de- 
noonce it, and, after the Britieh power was overthrown at 
York Town, ahe shonld have been the first to aboliah it. 
Fifty-seven years ago she was the Empire State ; now, 
with half a dozen other slaveholdmg Btat«B thrown into 
the scale with her, she is far inferior to New-York, whidi, 
at the time Comwallis surrendered his sword to Washing- 
ton, was less than half her eqnaL Had she obeyed the 
counsels of the good, the great and the wise men of our 
nation — especially of her own incomparable sons, the ex- 
tendible element of slaveiy would have been promptly 
arrested, and the virgin soil of nino Southern States, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, would Lave been 
saved from its horrid pollutions. Confined to the original 
states in which it existed, the institution would soon have 
been disposed of by legislative enactments, and long be- 
fore the present day, by a gradual process that could have 
shocked no interest and alarmed no prejudice, we shonld 
have rid ourselves not only of African slavery, which is 
an abomination and a curse, but also irf the negroes them- 
selves, who, in our judgment, whether viewed in relation 
to their actual characteristics and condition, or through 
the strong antipathies of the whites, are, to say the least, 
an undesirable population. 

This, then, is the ground of onr expostulation with Vir- 
ginia: tii&t, in stubborn disregard of the advice and 
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friendly warnings of WasliiugtoD, JcffoTBon, Madtaoa, 
Henry, and a bost of other distinguiBhed. patriots who 
sprang from her soil — patriots whose voicca shall bo 
heard before we finish our task — and in utter violation 
of every principle of justice and hnmanity, ri« sliUpenitit 
in fostering an institution which ia bo manifestly detri- 
mental to her vital interests. Every Virginian, whether 
living or dead, wliose name is m> honor to his country, has 
placed on record his abhorrence erf slavery, and in doings 
BO, has borne testimony to the blight and degradation that 
cvoiyivherc follow in its course. One of the best aboli- 
tion fipeccliea we have ever read was delivered in the Vir- 
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" Sir, if there be one who coacars with that gentleman 
in the harmless character of this institution, let me re- 
quest him to compare the condition of the slaveholding 
portion of this commonwealth — larrm, daetaU, and leartd 
as it ioere by the avenging hand of i&aren — with the descrip- 
tiona which we have of this conntry from those who first 
broke its virgin soil. To what is this change ascribable T 
Alone to tie mthering and blasting ^tds of slavery. If this 
does not satisfy him, let me request him to extend his 
travels to the Northern Statu of iMs Union, and beg him 
to contrast the happiness and contentment which prevail 
throughout that country, the busy and cheerful sound of 
industry, the rapid and swelling growth of their popula- 
tion, their means and institutions of education, thoir skill 
and proficiency in the useful arts, their entfirpriso and 
public spirit, the monuments of their commercial and man- 
ufacturing industry ; and, above all, their devoted at- 
tachment to the government from which they derive their 
protection, wiith the derision, discontent, indolenee, a'nd poverty 
of the Southern cowUry. To what, Sir, is all this ascrib- 
able? To thai vice in the trrganizaiion of society, by which one- 
half of it) ivJtabiiants are arrayed in interest and feeling against 
the other half — to that anfortnnate state of society in which 
freemen regard labor as disgraceful, and slaves shrink 
from it as a burden tyrannically imposed upon them — to 
that condition of things in which half a million of your 
population can feel no sympathy with the society in the 
prosperity of which they are forbidden to participate, and 
no attachment to a government at whose hands they re^ 
ceive nothing but injustice. 
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"If this should Lot be aufficient, and the canons kod 
incredulous inquirer should suggest that the coDtrast 
vhich baa been adverted to, and which is so maniiiee^ 
might be traced to a difference of climate, or otliei causes 
distinct from slavery itself, permit me to refer him to the 
two States of Kentucky and Ohio. No difference of soil, 
nn diversily of climate, no diversity in the original set- 
tlement of those two States, can account for the remark- 
able disproportion in their natural advanccmenL Sepsf 
rated by a river alone, the) Mm to itare htn fmrfombf aad 
prwideatialtji itesigntd to ezMiiU in thdr futun kitlvria tJte J&f- 
ftrtrut vAirA Tttfosarily nsuUs from a amnlryfnefrom, amd a 
amalrp affiititd trilA, tht curse of dattry, 

" Vain and idle is every effort to strangle this inquir;. 
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must ftpproacli it — you mast bear it — ^yoa rnoBt adapt 
some plan of emancipatioD, or worse will follow.' " 

ill. Cnrtia, in a speech in the Virginia Legialatnra in 
1832, said : 

" There is a malaria in the atmosphere of these regions, 
which the new comer shnns, aa bebg deleterioos to his 
views and habits. See the wide-spreading ruin which the 
avarice of our ancestral government has produced in the 
South, as witnessed in a sparse population of freemen, 
deserted habitations, and fields without culture I Strange 
to tell, even the wolf, driven back long since by the ap- 
proach of man, now returns, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, to howl over the desolations of slavery," 

Mr. Moore, also a member of the Legislature of Virginia, 
in speaking of the evils of slavery, said : 

" The first I shall mention is the irresistible tendency 
which it has to nndermine and destroy everything like vir- 
tue and morality in the community. If we look back 
through the long course of time which has elapsed since 
the creation to the present -moment, we shall scarcely bo 
able to i>oint ont a people whose situation was not, in 
many respects, preferable to our own, and that of tho other 
States, in which negro slavery exists. 

" In that part of the State below tide-water, the whole 
face of the country wears an appearance of almost utter 
desolation, distressing to the beholder. The very spot 
on which our ancestors landed, a little more than two 
hundred years ago, appears to be on the eve of again be- 
coming the haunt of wild beasts." 

Mr. Rivee, of Campbell connty, said : 
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" On the multiplied and desolating evils of alaTei?, he 
was not disposed to say mach. The curse and deteriorar 
tiiig consequence were within the observation and expe- 
rience of the membcra of the House and the people of Vir- 
ginia, and it did not seem to him that thcte could be two 
opuiions about it." 

Mr, Powell said : 

" 1 can scarcely persuade myself that there ia a solitary 
gentleman in this Houec wlio will not readily admit that 
slavery is an evil, and that its removal, if practicable, is 
a consummation most devoutly to be wished. I have not 
heard, nor do I expect to hear, a voice raised in this Hall 
to the contrary." 

In tlic language of another, " we might mulUply ex- 
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shrine. No time is to be lost ; hia fanatical adorers, the 
despotic adversaries of human liberty, arc concocting 
schemes for the enslavement of all the laboring classes' 
irrespective of race or color. The issue is before us ; we 
cannot evade it ; we must meet it with firmness, and with 
u nil inching valor. 

What it was that paralyzed the tongues of all those 
members of the Virgina Legislature, who, at the session 
of lS31-'32, distinguished themselves by advocating a 
syetom of emancipation, is a mystery that has never yet 
been solved. \\Tiether any oj all of them shared a divi- 
fflon of spoils with a certain newspaper editor, we 
have no means of knowing ; but if all accounts be true, 
there was consummated in Richmond, in the latter part 
of the year 1832, one of the blackest sclicmcs of bribery 
and corruption that was ever perpetrated iu this or any 
other country. We are assured, however, that one tiling 
is certain, and it is this : that the negro population of 
Virginia was very considerably an5 suddenly decreased 
by forcible emigration — that a large gang was driven 
further South, sold, and the proceeds divided among cer- 
tain renegades and traitors, who, Judas-like, had agreed 
to 6cr\-e the devil for a price. 

We would fain avoid all personalities and uncompli- 
mentary allusions to the dead, but when men, from love 
of lucre, from mere selfish motives, or from sheer turpi- 
tude of heart, inflict great injuries and outrages on the 
public, tlieir villainy ought to be exposed, so that others 
may be deterred from following in their footsteps. As a 
■ general rule, man's moral nature is, we believe, so strong 
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the payments — an admissioa which the obliging Gominit- 
tee, on leqneat, left out of their report. Mr, Robert J, 
Walker was Secretary of the Treasury during these three 
years, and the conviction waa absolute, among the close 
observers of the course of things, that he was the prime 
contriver and zealous manager of the arrangements which 
displaced Mr, Blair and installed Mr, Ritchie," 

Thus, if we are to believe Mr. Benton, in his " Thirty 
Tear's View," and we are disposed to regard him as good 
authority, the Washington Union was brought into exis- 
tence under the peculiar auspices of the ostensible editor 
of the Richmond Ettqitirer ; and the two papers, fathered 
by the same individual, have gone hand in hand for the 
last dozen or thirteen years, the shameless advocates and 
defenders of human bondage. To suppose that either has 
been sustained by fairer means than it was commenced 
with, would be wasting imagination on a great improba- 
bility. Both hare uniformly and pertinaciously opposed 
every laudable enterprise that the white non-slaveholder 
has projected ; indeed, so unmitigated has been their hos- 
tility to all manual pursuits in which their stupid and vul- 
gar slaves can not be employed to advantage — and if 
there is any occupation under the snn in which they can be 
employed to good advantage, we known not what it ia — 
that it is an extremely difficult matter to find a respecta- 
ble merchant, mechanic, manufacturer, or business man . 
of any calling whatever, within tJie bounds of their circu 

We have been credibly informed by a gentleman from 
Powhaftan conntj, in Virginia, that in the year 1836 or 
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'31, or about that time, the lion. Abbott Lawrence, of Boa- 
ton, baeked by his brother Amos and other millioaairCB of 
New England, went down to Eichniond with the Bolc view 
of reconnoitering tho manufactui-ing faciliticB of ibat place 
— fully determined, if pleased with tho water-power, to 
erect a large number of cotton-milla and machtne^hopB. 
lie had been in the capital of Virginia only a day or two 
Lcfore he diacovcred, much to hia gratification," that nature 
had shaped everything to his liking ; and as he was a 
business niaii who transacted basiiiOBs in a business-like 
manner, he lost no time in making preliminary arrange- 
menta for the consummation of his noble purpose. His 
mission was one of jjeace and promise ; others were to 
filiare the benefits of his laudable and concerted sclieme ; 
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snmed that he would have disgraced bis name by becoming 
a trader in homao flesh. But he was not selfish ; unlike 
the arrogant and illiberal slaveholder, he did not regard 
himself as the centre around whom everybody clae should 
revolve. On the contrary, he was a genuine philanthropist. 
While, with a shrewdness that will command the admira- 
tion of every practical bnsiness man, he engaged in nothing 
that did not swell the dimensions of his own purse, he was 
yet always solicitous to invest his capital in a manner cal- 
culated to promote the interest of those around him. Nor 
was he satisfied with simply furnishing the means whereby 
his less fortunate neighbors were to become prosperouB, 
intelligent and contented. With his generous heart and 
sagacious mind, he delighted to aid tliem in making a 
judicious application of his wealth to their own use. 
Moreover, as a member of society, he folt that the commu- 
nity had some reasonable claims upon him, and be made 
it obligatory on himself constantly to devise plans and 
exert his personal efforts for the public good. SiJch was 
the character of the distinguished manufacturer who hon- 
ored Richmond with his presence nineteen or twenty years 
ago ; such was the character of the men whom he repre- 
sented, and such were the grand designs which they 
sought to accomplish. 

To the enterprising and moneyed descendant of Jhe Pil- 
grim Fathers it was a matter of no little astonishment, 
that the immense water-power of Richmond had been so 
long neglected. He esprcsscd his surprise to a number 
of Virginians, and was at a loss to know why they hafl 
not, long prior to the period of his visit amongst them, 
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availed themeelTea of the powerful elemen I that is eta^ 
nally gushing and foaming over the falla of James Biver. 
Innocent man I He was Dtterly auconsciona of the fact 
tiiiat he was " interfering with the beloved institntioaa of 
the South," and little was be prepared to withstand tbo 
terrible denunciations that were immediately showered on 
his head throngh the columns of the Richmond Enquirer, 
Few words will suffice to tell the sequel. That negro- 
worshipping sheet, whose hireling policy, for the last four 
and twenty years, has been to support the worthless black 
slave and his tyrannical master at the expense of the free 
white laborer, wrote down the enterprise I and the noble 
1 of New England, abused, insulted and disgusted. 
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inence the finger of scam pointiDg downward." The reader 
scarcely needs to be told that we were Btanding at the 

tomb of , who in tiie opinion of our friend, 

had, by concentrating within himself the views and pur- 
poses of all the evil spirits in Yii^inia, greatly retarded 
the abolition of slavery ; ao greatly, indeed, as, thereby, 
to throw the State at least fifly years behind her free 
competitors of the North, of the £ast, and of the West 
It is to be hoped that Virginia may never give birth to 
another man whose evil influence will so justly entitle him 
to the reprobation of posterity. 

How any rational man in this or any other country, 
with the astounding contrast between Freedom and Sla- 
very ever looming in his view, can offer an apology for 
the existing statism of the South, is to us a most inexpli- 
cable mystery. Indeed, we cannot conceive it possible 
that the conscience of any man, who is really sane, would 
permit him to become the victim of such an egregious 
and diabolical absnrdity. Therefore, at this period of our 
history, with the light of the past, the reality of the pre- 
sent, and the prospect of the future, all so prominent 
and so palpable, we infer that every person who sets up 
an unequivocal defence of the institution of slavery, mast, 
of necessity, be eitiier a fool, a knave, or a madman. 

It is much to be regretted that the slavocrats look at 
but one side of the question. Of all the fanatics in the 
country, they have, of late, become the most unreasonable 
and ridiculous. Let them deliberately view the subject 
of slavery in all ito aspecto and bearings, and if they are 
possessed of honest hearts and convincible minds, they 
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will readily perceive the grossnesa of their past errors, 
reDOUscc their allegiance to a cause bo unjust and diB- 
graccful, and at once enroll themBelves among the hosts 
of Freedom and tho friends of universal Liberty. There 
are thirty-one States in the Union ; let them drop Califor- 
nia, or any other new free State, and then institute fifteen 
comparisons, first comparing New-Tork with Virginia, 
Pennsylvania with Carolina, Massachusetts with Georgia, 
and BO on, until they have cshausted the catalogue. 
Then, for once, let them bo bold enough to listen to the 
admonitions of their own souls, and if they do not soon 
start to their feet demanding the abolition of slavery, it 
will only be because they have reasons for suppressing 
their inmost sentiments. Whether we compare the old 
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Not content with eating out the vitals of the South, 
sUvcry, trae to the character which it haa acquired for 
iaaatiety and rapine, is beginning to make rapid encroach- 
ments on new territory ; and as a basis for a few remarks 
on the, blasting influence which it is shedding over the 
broad and fertile domains of the West, which in accord- 
ance with the views and resolutions offered b; the immor- 
tal JeffcrsoD, should have been irrevocably dedicated to 
freedom, we beg leave to call the attention of the reader 
to another presentation of the philosophy of free and slave 
labor. Says the North AmtHcanaiid United Statu Ga:utte: 

" We have but to compare the States, possessing equal 
natural advantages, in which the two kinds of labor arc em- 
l)Ioyed, in order to decide with entire confidence as to which 
kind is the more profitable. At the origin of the govern- 
ment, Virginia, with a much larger extent of territory tlian 
New-York, contained a population of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand, and sent ten representatives to Congress ; 
while New-York contained a population of three hundred 
and forty thousand, and sent six representatives to Con- 
gress. Behold how the figures are reversed. The popu- 
lation of New-York is three and a half millions, represent- 
ed by thirty-three members in Congress ; while the popu- 
lation of Virginia is hut little more than one and a half 
millious, represented by thirteen members in Congress. It 
is the vital sap of free labor that makes the one tree so 
thrifty and vigorous, so capable of bearing with all ease 
the fruit of ench a population. And it is slave labor which 
strikes a decadence through the other, drying up many oi 
!|s branches with a fearful sterility, and rendering the 
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rest but scantily fiuitful ; really incupablii of sUBtainitig 
more. Look at Ohio, teeming witli inhabitants, it* soil 
loaded with every kind of agricultural wealth, its people 
engaged in every kind of freedora'a diversified employ- 
ments, abounding with numberless happy homos, and with 
all the trophies of civilization, and it cslubita the magic 
effect of free labor, waking a wilderness into life and 
beauty ; while Kentucky, with equal or superior natural 
advantages, nature's very garden in this Western world, 
which commenced its career at a much earlier date, and 
was in a measure populous when Ohio was but a slumber- 
ing forest, but which in all the elements of progress, is 
now left far, very far, behind its young rival, shows how 
slave labor hinders the development of woalth among a 
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e^, on the contrsr;, has indefinite reBoarcea of develop- 
ment within a restricted area. It will far excel slave 
society in the CDltivation of the gronnd — first, on account 
of the snperior intelligence of the laborers ; and secondly, 
in consequence of the greater and more various demands - 
npon the earth's products, where commerce, mannfactnreB, 
and the arts, abound. Then, these arts of life, by bringing 
men together in cities and towns, and employing th^m in 
the mannfactore or transportation of the raw materials of 
the fanner, give rise to an indefinite increase of wealth 
and population. The confinement of a free pteoplo within 
narrow limits seems only to develop new r^onrces of 
wealth, comfort and happiness ; while slave society, pent 
np, withers and dies. It most continoally be fed by new 
fields and forests, to be wasted and wilted under the pois- 
onous tread of the slave." 

Were we simply a freesoiler, or anything else less than 
a thorough and uncompromising abolitionist, we should 
certainly tax our ability to the utmost to get up a cogent 
argument against the extension of slavery over any part 
of our domain where it does not now exist ; but as our 
principles arc hostile to the institution even where it does 
exist, and, therefore, by implication and in fact, more hos- 
tile still to its introdaction into new territory, we forbear 
the preparation of any special remarks on this particular 
subject 

With regard to the unnational and demoralizing institu- 
tion of slavery, we believe the majority of Northern people 
are too scrupulous. They seem to think that it is enough 
for them to be mere freesoilers, to keep in check the diffu- 



sive clement of slavery, and to prevent it from c 
over llio bounds within which it is now regnlated b; mnnt 
cipal law. Rcmitts in their natumtd duties, as we contend, 
they make no positive attack upon the institution in Mia 
Southern States. Only a short vhile since, one of their 
ablest journals — tlic North Amtrkan and UnUed Stgia Go- 
ztite, published in Philadelphia — made use of the following^ 
language : — 

" With slavery in the SUtcs, we make no pretence oi 
having anything politically to do. For better or for worse, 
the system belongs etilely to the people of those Slates ; 
and is separated by an impassable gulf of Stato sovereignty 
from any legal intervention of ours. We cannot vote it 
down any more than wo can vote down the institution of 
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would cover it with beaut; , and draw from it botuidleBS 
wealth ; would throng it with popnlation ; would make 
Statea, nations, empires oat of it, prosperous, powerful, 
intelligent and free, illustrating on a wide theatre the 
beneficent ends of Providence in the formation of our gov- 
ernment, to advance and elevate the millions of our race, 
and, like the heart in the body, from its central position, 
sending out on every aide, far and near, the vital influences 
of freedom and civilization. May that region, therefore, 
be secured to free labor," 

Now we fully and heartily indorse every line of the lat- 
ter part of this extract ; but, with all duo deference to 
our sage cotemporary, we do most emphatically dissent 
from the sentiments embodied in the first part. Pray, 
permit us to ask — have the people of the North no intci^ 
cat in the United States as a natUm, and do they not see 
that slaveiy is a great injury and disgrace to the wAA 
country ? Did they not, in " the days that tried men's 
souls," strike as hard blows to secure the independence of 
Georgia as they did in defending the liberties of itassa- 
clmsctts, and is it not notoriously true that the Toryism 
of South Carolina prolonged the war two years at least? 
Is it not, moreover, equally true that the oligarchs of 
South Carolina have been unmitigated pests and bores to 
the General Government ever since it was organized, and 
that the free and conscientious people of the North are 
virtually excluded from her soil, in consequence of slavery f 
It is a well-known and incontestlble fact, that the North- 
em States furnished about two-thirds of all the Ameri- 
can troops engaged in the Revolutionary War ; and, 
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though they were neither Eoore nor less bnTe or patri- 
otic than their fellow-soldiers of the South, yet, inaamach 
as the independence of our conntrjwas mainl; secured by 
virtue of their numerical strength, we think they ong^t , 
to consider it not only their right but theii duly to make 
a firm and dcciBive effort to sayo the States which they 
fought to free, from falling under the yoke of a worse iy^ 
ranny than that which overshadowed them under the reign 
of Ring George the Tliird. Freemen of the North I wo 
earnestly entreat you to thiuk of these things. Hitherto, 
as mere frceeoilcrs, you have approached but half-way to 
the line of your duty ; now, ftir your own sakes and for 
ours, and for the purpose of perpetuating this glorious 
Republic, which your fathers and our fathers founded in 
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ders, until slavery is abclisied; but, thanks to Ee^Ten, a 
pKirtion of this continent is what our Revolutionaiy Fath- 
ers and the Fathers of the Constitution fought and labored 
r and prajred to make it — a land of freedom, of power, of 
progreBS, of prosperity, of intelligence, of religion, of liter- 
ature, of commGrce, of science, of arts, of agriculture, of 
manufactures, of ingenuity, of entetprisc, of wealth, of 
renown, of goodness, and of grandeur. From that glori- 
ous part of our confederacy — from the North, whence, on 
account of slavery in the South, we are under the humili- 
ating necessity of procuring almost everything that is 
useful or ornamental, tiom primers to Bibles, from wafers 
to printing-presses, from ladles to locomotives, and from 
portfolios to portraits and pianos — comes to us a huge 
volume bearing the honored name of Webster — Noah 
Webster, who, after thirty-five years of unremitting toil, 
completed a work which is, we believe, throughout Great 
Britain and the United States, justly regarded as the stan- 
dard vocabulary of the English language — and in it the 
terms aitoUtA, aioUiwrt, and aboiilumisl, are defined as fol- 
lows : — 

" Abolieh, V. t. To make void ; to annul ; to abrogate ; ap- 
plied chiefiy and appropriately to establish laws, cootracts, rites, 
customs and iustituUoDS ; as to abolith laws by a repeal, actual 
«r ritual. To destroy or put an end to ; as to abolish idols." 

" Abolition, n. The act of abolishing ; or the state of being 
abolished; an SQQulliDg; abrogation; utter destruciJon; as the 
abolition of laws, decrees, or ordinances, rites, customs, &c. Tbe 
putting an end to slavery ; emancipation." 

'' AliolitioDiBt, n. A person who ftvors abolition, oi tbe im- 
mediate emancipation of alavea." 
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There, g^entlemoa of tlie South, yon have tho d 
of tliG traneitivo verb abclish and its two derivative aoana, 
abelUum and aMitionitt ; can you, with tho keenest possi- 
ble penetration of vision, detect in either of these words 
even a tittle of the opprobrium which the oligarchs, in their 
wily and inhuman cQbrtB to onBlavo all working classes 
irrespective of race or color, have endeavored to attach to 
them 7 We know you cannot ; abolition is bat another 
namo for patriotiam, and its other special synonyms are 
generosity, magnanimity, reason, prudence, wisdom, reli- 
gion, progi-OHri, jut^ticD, and humanity. 

And here, by tho way, we may aa well explain whom 
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■tood, faowevei, that the rare instances of which we speak 
aro less rai^ than man; persons ma; suppose. We 
are personal]; ac(|aaintcd with several slaveholdGrs in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland and Virginia, 
who hare anrescrvedly assured ns that they were dis- 
gusted with the institution, and some of them went bo far 
as to say they woo''' V ^Had to acquiesce in the provision 
of a statute whicn inaald make it obligatory on them all 
to manumit their slaves, witnout the smallest shadow or 
sabstanco of compensation. These, we believe, aro the 
Bcntimonta of alt the respectable and patriotic slavehold- 
ers, who have eyes to see, and see — ears to hear, and 
hear ; who, perceiving the impoverishing and degrading 
effects of slavery, are unwilling to entail it on their chil- 
dren, and who, on account of their undcviating adherence 
to truth and justice, are, like the more intelligent non- 
slaveholders, worthy of being regarded as gentlemen in 
every sense of the terra. Such slaveholders were Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and other ilhistrions Virgin- 
ians, who, in the language of the great chief himself, de- 
clared it among their "first wishes to aoe some plan adopted 
by which slavery, in this country, may be abolished by 
law." The words embraced within this quotation weixj 
used by Washington, in a letter to John F. Mercer, dated 
September 0th, 1T86 — a letter from which we shall quote 
more freely hereafter ; and we think his emphatic use of 
the participle abolisA, at that early day, is proof positive 
that the glorious " Father of his Country" is entitled to 
the first place in the calendar of primitive American abo- 
litionists. 




It is against alavory on the whole, and against Axn- 
holders as a body, that vrC wage an extennioating war. 
Those persons who, under the infaraoiw alaVe-lawa of the 
South — lawa which have been cortectly spoken of aa a 
"disgrace to civilization," and which must be annulled 
simultaneously with the abolition of slaveiy — have had 
the vile institution entailed on them contrary to their 
wills, are virtually on our side ; we may, therefore, veiy 
properly strike them off from the black list of three hun- 
dred and furty-seTcn thousand slaveholders, who, as a 
body, liavc shocked the civilized world with their barba- 
rous conduct, and from whose conceited and presumptn- 
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own nomber, we ^pe&I to ;oa to join ns in om- patriotic 
ondearora to rescue the generous soil of the South from the 
usurped and desolating control of these political Tompires. 
Onc« and forever, at least so far as this country is con- 
cerned, the infernal question of slavery must be disposed 
of ; a speedy and perfect abolishment of the whole insti- 
tntion is the true policy of the South — and this is ibe 
policy which we propose to pursue. Will you aid us, will 
yon assist us, will you be freemen, or will yon be slaves 1 
These are questions of vital importance ; weigh them well 
in your minds ; come to a prudent and firm decision, and 
hold yourselves in readiness to act in accordance there- 
with. Ton must either be for us or against us — anti- 
slavery or pn>«lavery ; it is impossible for you to occnpy 
a neutral ground ■, it is as certain as fate itself, that if you 
do not voluntarily oppose the usurpations and outrages 
of the slavocrals, they will force you into involuntary 
compliance with their infamous measures. Consider well 
the aggressive, fraudulent and despotic power which they 
have exercised in the affairs of Eanzas ; and remember 
that, if, by adhering to erroneous principles of neutrality 
or non-rcsifitancc, you allow them to force the corse of 
slavery on that vast and fertile field, the broad area of all 
the enrrounding States and Territories — the whole nation, 
in fact — will soon fall a prey to their diabolical iutriguca 
and machinations. Thus, if you are not vigilant, will 
they take advantage of your neutrality, and make jou 
Bud others the victims of their inhuman despotism. Do 
not reserve the strength of your arms until you shall have 
been rendered powericBS to strike ; the present is the 
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proper time fur action ; under all tlio circumstances, apa- 
thy or indifibrencc is a crime. Firat ascertain, aa nearly 
as you can, tlie precise nature and extent of your duty, 
and tlien, wittiuut a moment's delay, pcrfurm it in good 
fuilli. To fiK^ililuto you In determining what considcra- 
tiouK of right, justice and humanity require at your hands, 
is one of the primary objects uf tliis work ; and wc shall 
certainly fail in our desire if wc do not accomplish our 
tuHk in u manner aceeptaljlc to Qod and advantageous to 

But we are carryinj; this chapter heyond all ordinary 
hounds ; anil yet, there arc many important particulars in 
which we have drawn no compariaon bctWDcn the free a; 
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CHAPTER II. 



VEST CAN BE 



PRELmiMiBY to our elucidation of what wo conceive to 
be the'most discreet, fair and feasible plan for the abolition 
of slavery, wc propose to offer a few additional reasons 
why it should be abolished. Among the thousand and one 
argnments that present themselves in support of our posi- 
tion — which, before we part with the reader, we shall en- 
deavor to define so clearly, that it shall, be regarded as 
ultra only by those who imperfectly understand it — is the 
influence 'which slavery invariably exercises in depressing 
the value of real estate ; and ag this is a matter in which 
the non-slaveholders of the South, of the West, and of the 
Southwest, are most deeply interestod, we shall discuss it 
in a sort of preamble of some length. 

The oligarchs say we cannot abolish slavery without 
infringing on the right of property. Again we tell them 
we do not recognize property in man ; but even if we did, 
and if we were to inventory the negroes at quadruple, the 
value of thcii last assessment, still, impelled by a sense 
of duty to others, and as a matter of simple justice to our- 
■ selves, wo, the non-slaveholders of the South, would be 
fully warranted in emancipating all the slaves at once, 
and that, too, without any compensation whatever to 
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those who claim to be their absolute masters. and ownera. 
We will explaia. In 1850, the average value per acre, oi 
Iftnd in the Kurthcm States was $28,07 ; in tlie North- 
western $11,39 ; in the Southern $5,3* ; and in the Soatb- 
wcstorn $(>,26. Now, in conscriucnce of numcrooa natural 
advantages, among which maybe enumerated the greater 
mitdness of climate, richness of soil, deposits of precious 
metuls, abandancc and spaciousness of harbors, and super- 
excellence of water-power, we contend that, had it not 
been for elavery, the average value of land in all the 
Southern and Southwestern States, would have been at 
least equal to tlie average value of the same in tlie North- 
ern States. We conclude, therefore, and wo think the 
conclusion is founded on principles of equity, that yoa, 
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of the whole nomber of slaveholders hold leas 4han five 
slaves each — 68,820 holding only one each. According 
to this bjrpothceis, the slaveholders own 173,024,000 acres, 
and the non-slaveholders the balance, with the exception 
of about 40,000,000 of acros, which belong to the General 
CiovcmmeDt The case may be stated thus : 

Area of the Slave SUtes 544,926,720 acres. 
( Acres oirned by ilareboldcrs. . 173,024,000 
Esiimnlcs < Acres owned bj Ihe gaverameat 40,000,000—213,024,000 
(Acres oirncd by nou-alareholders 831,902,720 

Now, chevaliers of the lash, and wocaliippors of slavery, 
the total value of three hundred and thirty-one million nine 
hundred and two thousand seven hundred and twenty 
acres, at twenty-two dollars and seventy-three cenfa per 
acre, is seven hUUon five hundrtd and forty-four miliion mte 
hundnd and forty-eight l/toasand aght hwndred and ivxnty-fiix 
doilars; and this is our account against you on a single 
score. Considering how your villainoua institution has 
retarded the development of our commercial and manufac- 
turing interests, how it has stifled the aspirations of in- 
ventive genius ; and, above all, how it has barred from us 
the heaven-bom sweets of literature and religion — con- 
cernments too sacred to be estimated in a pecuniary point 
of view — might we not, with perfect justice and propriety, 
duplicate the amount, and still be accounted modest in 
our demands 1 Fully advised, however, of your indi- 
gent circumstances, we fee! it would bo utterly useless 
to call on you for the whole amount that is duo us ; wo 
shall, therefore, in your behalf, make another draft on the 
fund of Don-slaveholding generosity, and let the account, 
meagre as it is, stand as above. Though. v« h9.^« ^'^«& 
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you all tlic oHicvs, and yiiu have given us nono of the 
beuefitM of Icgislutiun ; tbuiigh wo liavc fought tiic battles 
of the Soiitli, wliile you were citlicr lolling io your piomaa, 
or pliijing tlio tiu^y, and endeavoring to filch from us our 
birtliriylit of freedom ; though you have absorbed tho 
wealth of our coinmuiiitieB in sending your own children 
to Northuru Heminarics and colleges, or in employing Yan- 
kee teachers to nfficiate cxcluaivcly in your own familicB, 
and have refused to us tlic limited privilege of common 
sclioiila ; tliotigli you have scorned to patronize our mecha- 
nics and iudiistriul enterprises, and have passed to tlio 
Norlh for every urtielo of apparel, utility, and adornment ; 
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even aa a gift. We hold ooraelvcs above the diBreputa- 
bio and iuiquitoua practicos of buyiug, Belling, and own- 
ills' slaves. What wo dcmaad is damages in money, or 
other nbtiolute property, aa an equivalent for the pecuniary 
losses wc have siiffered at your hands. You value your 
negroes at sixteen hundred millions of dollars, and propose 
to sell them to us for that sam ; wc should consider our- 
selves badly cjioated, and disgraced for all time, here and 
hereafter, if we were to take tliem off your hands at six- 
teen farthings I Wc tell you cmpliatically, we are firmly 
resolved never to degrade ourBclvcs by becoming the 
mercenaiy purchasers or proprietors of human beings. Ex- 
cept for the purpose of liberating tliom, wo would not 
give a handkerchief or a tooth-pick for all the slaves in 
the world. But, in order to show how brazenly absurd 
arc the howU and groans which you invariably set up 
for compensation, whenever we speak of the abolition of 
slavery, we will suppose your negroes are worth all you 
atik for them,-and that wc are bound to secure to you every 
cent of the sum before they can become free — in which 
case, our accounts would stand thus ; 

Koii-slaTeliolder'e acconot against SlavcholiJcrs 37,&l4,148,B2fi 

Slaveholder's account agaiust Non -slaveholders 1,600,000,000 



Balance duo Kon-slavelioldors 86,944,148,826 

Now, Sirs, we ask you in all seriousness, Is it not 
true tliat you have filched from us nearly five times tlic 
amount of the asscasod value of your slaves t Wliy, then, 
do you still clamor for more 7 Is it your purpose to make 
the game perpetual t Think you that we will ever con- 
tinue to bow at the wave of your wand, that we will bring 
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humanity into ererlaating disg^raco hj licking the hand 
that smites ua, and that with us there is no point beyond 
Trhich forbearance ceases to be anrtne? Sirs, if these be 
your thoughts, yon arc laboring nnder a moat fatal delu- 
sion. You can goad ua no further ; yon shall oppress us 
no longer ; heretofore, earnestly but subnuBsively, ve 
have asked you to redreiia the more atrocious outrapca 
which you have perijctratcd against us ; but what has 
been the invariable fate of our petitions 7 With scarcely 
a pcnisal, with a degree of contempt that added insult to 
injury, you have kid them on tlic table, and from thence 
tlicy have been swept into tlic furnance of oblivion. Uencc- 
fortli, SiiH, wo are doniaiidanta, not aupplianta. We do- 
mnnd our ri;;hta, nothing moro, nothing less. It ia for y 
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sioDB, to which yoa have sabjected na, would fill a larger 
volnme than this ; it is our pnipose, therefore, to epeak 
only of those that affect na most deeply. Out of our effects 
your have long since overpaid yourselves for your negroes ; 
and now. Sirs, yon mutt emancipate them — speedily eman- 
cipate them, or we will emancipate them for you 1 Every 
non-slavcholdcr in the South is, or ought to be, and will 
be, against yon. You yourselves ought to join us at once 
in our laudable crusade against " the mother of harlots." 
Slavery has polluted and impoverished your lands ; free- 
dom will restore them to their virgin purity, and add from 
twenty to tliirty dollars to the value of every acre. Cor- 
rectly speaking, emancipation will cost yon nothing ; the 
moment you abolish slavery, that very moment will the 
putative value of the slave become actual value in the 
soil. Though there are ten millions of people in the South, 
and tliough you, the slaveholders, arc only three hundred 
and forty-seven thousand in number, you have within a 
fraction of one-third of all tho territory belonging to the 
fifteen slave States. You have a landed estate of 113,- 
024,000 acres, the present average market value of which 
is only $5,34 per acre ; emancipate your slaves on Wednes- 
day morning, and on the Thursday following the value of 
your lands, and ours too, will have increased to an aver- 
age of at least 123,07 per acre. I«t us see, therefore, 
even in this one particular, whether the abolition of 
slavery will not be a real pecuniary advantage to yon. 
The present total market value of all your landed property, 
at $5,34 per acre, is only $923,248,160 ! Witli the beauty 
and sunlight of freedom beaming on the same estate, it 
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would bo worth, nt $28,07 per acre, $4,856,818,680 ! Tlw 
former anm, deducted from the latter, leaves a balance of 
13,933,535,520, and to the full csteut of thie amonnt will 
ymtr luudu be increased in value wliencvcr yon abolish 
slavery ; tliiit ia, provided you abolish it before it com- 
pletely " dries lip all the organs of increase." Here is a 
more manifest and distinct Btatement of the caw : — 
Entimiktcd vatua or<lar<!liol<lcrB' lands alter alt very j ^ ~^ -ao un 

aliall liavo boeti abnlJHbcd ( ' ' 

Frcscnt Taluo uf slarchuldcra' lauiU S2S,248,1<0 

Probable H!;i;rcgato cnlmnccmcnt ofvalao S3,038,636,It2O 

Now, Sirs, this last sum is considerably more than twice 
as groat nn the estimate value of your negroes ; and diose 
of you, if any there be, who are yet heirs to sano minds 
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What is the import of these iiguree ? They are full of 
mcaniDg. They proclaim themselves the financial inter- 
cessors for freedom, and, vith that upcn-hearted liberality 
which ia so characteristic of the sacred cause in whose 
hchalf they plead, thoy propose to pay yon upward of tliree 
thousand nine hundred millions of dollars for tlio very 
" property" which you, in all the reckless extravagance 
of your inhuman avarice, could not find a heart to price at 
more than one thousand sis hundred millions- In other 
words, your own lands, groaning and languishing nnder 
the monstrous burden of slavery, announce their willing- 
ness to pay you all you ask for the negroes, and offer you, 
t>csideB, a bonus of more than twenty-three hundred 
millions of dollars, if you will but convert those lands into 
free soil 1 Our lands, also, cry aloud to be spared from 
the further pollutions and desolations of slavery ; and now, 
Sirs, we want to know explicitly whether, or not, it is your 
intention to heed these lamentations of the ground 7 We 
want to know whether you are men or devils — whether 
you are entirely selfish and cruelly dishonest, or whether 
you have any respect for the rights of others. We, the 
non-slaveholders of the South, have many very important 
interests at stake — interests which, heretofore, yon have 
steadily despised and trampled under foot, but which, 
henceforth, we shall foster and defend in utter defiance of 
all the unhallowed influences ^hich it is possible for you, 
or any other class of slaveholders or alavebrecdora to bring 
against us, Not the least among these interests is our 
landed property, which, to command a decent price, only 
needs to be disencnmbered of slavery. 
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In Ilia proseDt condition, we believe man exercises one 
of the noblest virtues with which heaven has endowed him, 
when, without taking an; undue advantage of his fellow^ 
men, and with a firm, unwavering purpose to confine bis 
expenditures to the legitimate pursuits and pleaaurefl of 
life, he covets money and strives to acciuiinlate it. Snter- 
taiiiiog this view, and having no disposition to make an 
improper use of money, we arc free to confesa that we have 
a greater penchant for twenty-eight dollars than for five ; 
for ninety than for fifteen ; for a thousand than for one 
hundred. South of Mason and Dixon's line we, the noo- 
slaveholdcrs, have 831,902,120 acres of loud, the present 
average market value of which, as previously stated, is 
only $5,34 per acre ; by abolishing slavery wo expect to 
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eqnallj divided by Bear Creek, a small tributary of tho 
South Yadkin. More than one-third of this tract — on which 
wc have plowed, and hoed, and harrowed, many a long 
Bummcr without ever suffcrmg from the effecte of «*up de 
soUU — ia under cultivation ; the remaining portion is a well- 
timbered foreat, in which, without being very particular, 
we counted, while hunting through it not long since, sixty- 
three different kinds of indigenous tr^a — to say nothing 
of either coppice, shrubs or plants — among which the 
hickory, oak, ash, beech, birch, and black walnut, were 
most abundant No turpentine or rosin is produced in our 
part of the State ; but there are, on the place of >?hich wo 
speak, several species of the genus Pinna, by the light of 
whose flammable knots, as radiated on the contents of 
some half-dozen old books, which, by hook or by crook, had 
found their way into the ncighborliood, we have been ena- 
bled to turn the long winter eveningB to our advantage, 
and have thus parlially escaped from tho prison-grounds of 
those loathsome dungeons of illiteracy in which it has been 
the constant policy of tho oligarchy to keep the masses, 
the non-elavcholding whites and the negroes, forever con- 
fined. The fertility of the soil may be inferred from the 
quality and variety of its natural productions ; the meadow 
and the bottom, comprising, pierhaps, an area of forty 
acres, are hardly surpassed by the best lands in the valley 
of the Yadkin. A thorough esaraination of the orchard 
will disclose the fact that considerable attention has been 
paid to the selection of fruits ; the buildings are tolerable ; 
the water is good. Altogether, to be frank, and nothing 
more, it is, for its dize, one of the most desirable farraa in 
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the county, and will, at any time, command tike n 
price of land in VVcstom Carolina. Oar brother, i 
to become the uulc proprietor, readily agreed to give us 
the highest market price, wliich we shall publish by-and- 
byc. Wliilu reading the Baltimore Sun, the morning after 
vrc bad made the aalo, our attention was allured to a parap 
graph beaded " Sales of lEcal Estate," fmrn' which, amon^ 
other signiGcant itcniti, we learned that a tract of land 
containing exactly two liiindrcd acres, and occupying m 
portion of one of the rural districts in the southeastcm 
part of I'eiitifiylvauia, near the Maryland line, hod been 
Sold the week before, atcnehuTidredajidJivedollanaiidJ^ljf 
rents |>er acre. Jndglng from the succinct accoont ^ven 
in the Sun, we are of the opinion that, witli regard to for- 
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contend, therefore, in view of all the circmnetanccB de- 
tailed, that the advocates and retainers of slavery, have, 
to all intents and purposes, defrauded our family out of 
this last-mentioned sum. In like manner, and on the same 
basis of deduction, we contend that almost every non- 
slaveholdcr, who either is or has been the owner of real 
estate in the South, would, in a court of strict justice, be 
entitled to damages — tlie amount in all cases to be de- 
termined with reference to the quality of the land in ques- 
tion. We say this because, in violation of every principle 
of expediency, justice, and humanity, and in direct oppo- 
sition to our solemn protests, slavery was foisted upon us, 
and has been tlms far perpetuated, by and through the 
diabolical intri^cs of the oligarchs, and by them alone ; 
and furthermore, because the very best agricultural lands 
in the Northern States being worth from one hundred to 
one hundred and sevcnfy-flve dollars per acre, there is no 
possible reason, except slavery, why the more fertile and 
congenial soil of the South should not be worth at least 
as much. If, on this principle, we could ascertain, in the 
matter of real estate, the total indebtedness of the slave- 
holders to the non-slaveholdera, we should doubtless find 
the sum quite equivalent to the amount estimated on a 
preceding page — $7,544,148,825. 

\Vc have recently conversed with two gentlemen who, 
to save themselves from the poverty and disgrace of 
slavery, left North Carolina six or seven years ago, and 
who are now residing in the territory of Minnesota, where 
they have accumulated handsome fortunes. One of them 
bad traveled extensively in Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 
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Indiana, aiid other adjoining States ; and, according to 
his account, and wo know tiim to bo a man of veracity, it 
is almost impossililc for persons at a distance, to form a 
proper conception of tlie magnitude of tiie dilTcrence be- 
tween the current value of lands in tho Free and the Slave 
StatoB of the West. On one occasion, embarking at 
Wheeling, he sailed down tho Ohio ; Virgina and Ken- 
tucky on the one side, Ohio and Indiana on the other. He 
stopped at Bcvcral places along tho river, first on the right 
bank, then on the left, and so on, until he arrived at Evan» 
ville ; continuing his trip, he sailed down to Cairo, thenco 
up the Mississippi to tlic moutli of the Dos Moines ; having 
tarried at difTercnt i>ointB along the route, sometimes to 
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Virginia, one kwidnd and thirty lAoutand acta, for which he 
paid only thirty-seKn attd a kalf ends per acre I Some years 
Ago, in certain parts of North Carolina, several large 
tracts were pnrchafied at the rate of tmnty-fiix cents per 
acre ! 

Hiram Berdan, tlie distinguished inventor, who has fre- 
quently seen freedom and slavery side by side, and who 
is, therefore, well qnalificd to form an opinion of their re- 
lative inflaence upon society, says : 

" Many comparisons might be drawn between the free and the 
aUve States, either of which should be sufficient to satisfy any 
m&n that fclaTGiy is not only ruinous to free labor and enterprise, 
but injarious to morals, and blighting to the soil where it exists. 
The comparison between the States of Michigan and Arkansas, 
which were admitted into the Union at the same Ume, will fairly 
illustrate the difference and value of free and slave labor, as well 
as the difference of moral and intellectual progress in a free and 
in a slave State. 

In 1836 these young Stars were admitted into the constelhi- 
tion of the Union. Michigan, with one-half the extent of terri- 
tory of Arkansas, challenged her sister State for a twenty years' 
race, and named as her rider, ' Neither slavery, nor involuntary 
servitude, unless for the punishment of crime, sliall ever be tole- 
rated in this State.' Arkansas accepted the challenge, and 
named as her rider, ' The General Assembly shall have do power 
to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves without the consent 
of the owners.' Thus mounted, these two States, the oue free 
and the other slave, started together twenty years ago, and now, 
having arrived at the end of the proposed race, let us review and 
mark the progress of each. Michigan comes out in 1856 with 
three times the population of slave ArkanHas, with Ave times 
the assessed value of farms, farming implements and machinery, 
and with eight times the number of public schools." 

In the foregoing part of onr work, we have drawn com- 
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pariaona between tlie old free States and the old slave 
Statea, aud between tlic new free States and the new slave 
States ; had wo eulBcient time and space, we might 
with the most aignifii-ant resalts, change this method of 
ci>ni|iariB(in, by contrasting tlie new free States with the 
old slave States. Ciin tlio slavocrats compare Ohio with 
Virginia, lUiiioie with Georgia, or Indiana with South Car- 
olina, without experiencing the agony of inexpressible 
Bhamc? If tlioy can, then indeed has slavery debased 
thcin to a lowiT deep than we caro to contemplate. Here- 
witli wc prosont a hrief cuiilrafit, as drawn by a Maryland 
abolitionist, between tiic most important old slave State 
and tlic most important now free State : 
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fact tbat, whea we, the non-filaveholdcrs, remonstrate 
against the continuance of such a manifest wrong and in- 
humanity — ft system of usuqiation and outrage so obvi- 
ously detrimental to our interests — tlicy fly into ft terrible 
passion, exclaiming, among all sorts of horrible threats, 
which are not uufrequcntly executed, "It's none of your 
bnsinesB !"— meaning to say thereby that their slaves do 
not annoy ns, that slavery affects no one except the mas- 
ters and their chattels personal, and that ue should give 
ourselves no concern about it, whatever ! To every man of 
common sense and honesty of purpose the preposteroua- 
ncss of this assumption is so evident, that any studied 
attempt to refute it would be a positive insult. Would it 
bo none of our business, if they were to bring the sniall-pox 
into the neighborhood, and, with premeditated design, let 
"foul contagion spread?" Or, if they were to throw a 
pound of strychnine into a public spring, would that be 
none of our business f Were they to turn a pack of mad 
dogs loose on the commnnity, would we be performing the 
part of good citizens by closing ourselves within doors 
for the space of nine days, saying nothing to anybody f 
Small-pox is a nuisance ; strychnine is a nuisance ; road 
dogs are a nuisance ; slavery is a nuisance ; slaveholders 
are a nuisance, and so are slave-breeders ; it is our 
business, nay, it is our imperative duty, to abate nui- 
sances ; we propose, therefore, with the exception of 
strychnine, which is tlie least of all these nuisances, to 
exterminate this catalogue from beginning to end. 

We mean precisely what our words express, when we 
say wc believe thieves are, as a general rule, less amena- 
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lilc tu tlic niurul law tlimi til.ivchoMcrs ; and liere ia the 
busie (if (iiir opinion : Ordinarily, thieves watt until vo 
ucquii-c II cDiiHiilcrablc amount of property, and then tlicy 
Htcal a diHtu'iiKdlilo part of it ; but tlicy deprive no one of 
jiliysicEil liltLTty, iKirdotlioyfottcr tlicinind ; slaTcholdor*, 
on tlio cuiitrnry, by clinging to (lie moHt barbarous relic 
iif tlio iiiiiHl l)ail>ariiu8 ago, bring disgrace on thcmsclvcB, 
tlicir nciglibiim, and tlicir country, doprcciato the ralno 
of tlieir own and otlici's' lundit, dugradc labor, diacounigc 
energy and pi-i)grcHH, jiri'vout non-Blavclioldors from accu- 
mulating wcaltli, cnrtail their natural rights and privi- 
leges, dimni tlifir chil'dren to ignorance, and all its attcn- 
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holders are under the shield of a perpetual license to mur- 
der. This license they have issued to themselves. Ac- 
cording to tiieir own infamous statutes, if the slave r^ses 
his hand to ward off an unmerited blow, they are permit- 
ted to take his life with impunity. We are personally 
acquainted with three ruffians who have become actual 
murderers under circumstances of this nature. One of 
them killed two negroes on one occasion ; the other two 
' have murdered but one each. Neither of them has ever 
been subjected to even the preliminaries of a trial ; not 
one of them has ever been arrested ; their own private 
explanations of the homicides exculpated them from all 
manner of blame in the premises. They had done noth- 
ing wrong in the eyes of the community. Tho negroes 
made an effort to shield themselves from the tortures of a 
merciless flagellation, and were shot dead on the spot* 
Their murderers still live, and are treated as honorable 
members of society I No matter how many siaves or free 
negroes may witness the perpetration of these atrocious 
homicides, not one of them is ever allowed to lift up his 
voice in behalf of bis murdered brother. In the South, 
negroes, whether bond or free, are never, under any cir- 
cumstances, permitted to utter a syllable under oath, ex- - 
cept for or ag'ainst persons of their own color ; their tes- 
timony against white persons is of no more consequence 
than the idle zephyr of the summer. 

We shall now introduce four tables of valuable and in- 
teresting statistics, to which philosophic and discrimina- 
ting readers will doubtless have frequent occasions to 
refer. Tables 22 and 23 will show the area of the several 
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StatcB, in square miles aiul in atTCB, and the number of 
inhabitants tji the square milo in each State ; also the 
grand total, or the averafje, of every statistical colnmn ; 
tables 24 and 25 will exhibit Uic total number of inhabi- 
tants residing in each State, according to Ihc censoB oC 
1850, the number of whites, the number of free colored, 
and the nuinlier of slaves. The recapitulations of these 
tables will lie fullowed by a complete list of the number 
of slaveholders in tlie United States, showing the exact 
number in each Sonthcni State, and iu the District of 
Columbia. Must warmly do we commend all these static 
tioH to the slatluitis attention of the reader. Thoir lut- 
gungo is mcire olojiuc't tjian any posuiblo combination of 
Koman vowels and cunrtoiiants. We have spared no paina 
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TABLK NO. XXII. 

ISKA OF THE FREE STATES. 



BU1(« 

CaliftH-nlk 

Coiincctlcut 

Illinois.. ...' 

IndlBDB 

ViBioc.'.'.'.'". '.'.'.'. 
Massnchusetu... 

Micliican 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jereey 

New York 

Ohio. 

Pennsylrani&.t.. . 

Rhode Island 

Vormont 

Wisconiin 



155.380 


99,827,200 


4.674 


2,991.360 




85,3&9,200 


83,809 


21,637,760 


50,fll4 


32,584,960 


31,766 


iP,:i:([|,240 


7,800 




56,:; 13 


n->.wr>;,-i<.} 


S,;i;!0 




47,lW) 


3n,(wi,ooo 




2r.,07ii,'Jf.o 


40,0(10 


••:<,-i io.im 




e35,H40 


10.212 


6,635,880 


53,924 


84,511,360 



612.697 392,062,082 



TABLE NO. XXIII. 
AREA OF THE SLATE STATES. 



Sulo. 


Sqouc UllH. 


Acres. 


.qou* mllr. 


AUibam* 


50,722 
52,198 
2,120 
69,2B8 
58,000 
87,680 
41,255 
11,121 
47,156 
67,380 
50,704 
29,.is5 
4f.,600 
237 ,W4 
61,352 

851,448 


82,027,490 
83,406,720 
1,336,800 
37.931,620 
37,120,000 
24,115,200 
20,408,200 
7,119.860 
30,179.840 
43.123,200 
82;4f>0.G60 
18,805.100 
29.184.000 
152,1K>>,560 
89,165,280 

6M,926,720 


15.21 
4.03 




1.48 




16.62 


Keiilufky 


26.07 


Marvlaiwl 

WisslSHippi 

MUsonri.. 


52.41 
12.86 
10,12 




22,75 




21.9!1 




.80 


Virginia. 


23.17 




11.29 
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TABI^K NO. XXIV. 

roruLATioN OF tub fobe states — 1850. 



8'«- 


Whi«. 


Pne Colored. 


Total 




863,001) 




92,697 
870,793 


Cooncclkm 


7,033 




M6,0»4 
977,154 


6,436 
11,262 




Indiana 


988,416 


Iowa 


t!>l,8Sl 


333 


192,314 


Maine 


581,813 


1,358 


688.1W 




086,450 


9,064 


991.614 


Michiaan 


895,(J71 


2,688 


397,6$4, 




317,456 










489,666 




8,048,826 
1,965,050 




Ohio. 


M.279 




Pponsylrania 


2,258,100 


53,620 






H3,875 
313,41)2 


3,870 
718 






814,120 


■ 
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XDUFITDLITIOII — ABZA. 



Aru of the 8Ut« States. 8S1,44S 644,926,720 

Area of the FtM BtatM VllfiW 



Balwaua in bvor cT Blare Stat«a . . . S8B,8S1 162^,688 

XECAFtTOLUION — FOFULUIOX — 1 850. 

WMIW Total. 

Popnlattonorthe Free State* 18,288,670 1S,484,923 

PopnlatioD oTtfaeSUTeStAlei... 6,184.477 0,612,976 

BaluKM In ftvor ofUie Free States 7,04S,1M 8,621,946 

IBKK COLOSED AKD BUTI — 1860. 

Free ITegcoes In the BIsve States 226,188 

Free Kegroea in the Free States 196,116 

BxceH <rf Fiee Negraae in Ute Slare BtaUs 82,022 

Blares In the BliTe States „ 8,200,864 

Free Negroes in the Blare States 228,188 

Aggregate Negro PopnUtlon of the Blare States in 1660. . . 8,428,502 

TBB RBKITOBIEa AHD TBI DlSISICr Of OOLDHBU.' 

Aim In Bc[Da» Milei. PspiliUm. 

Indian Territoir. 71,127 

Kanase " 114,798 

Hbmesota " 166,026 6,077 

Nebraska " 886,662 

H.Mexico " 207,007 «],547 

Oregon " 186,030 18,294 

Utah " 269,170 11,880 

Washington" 123,022 

ColurabU. Distof. 60 •61,687 

Aggregate ofAiea and Population, 1,472,121 148,986 

*0f the Il,en hiluliituU in Uw DUrlat of ODlmaUa, Id ISM, iltfia vraa Fna 
Colored, Mkd S^ varadxM. 
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NCHOER or SLAVKHOLItEBa IN THK I'NITKO STATES — 1850. 

JJatnma 2S,296 

ArkaoBBs 6,990 

OolumbU, District of, l^TT 

Delaware 809 

Floridn 8,630 

OoorglB 88,46& 

Kentucky 88,38B 

Louisiana 20,070 

Maryland IS.UO 

MlMl«ippi 28.118 

MiMouri 10,186 

North Carolina 28.MM 

B<mth Caroliiiii 2».698 

T«ntiMi>ce iifiM 
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It thos appears tbat there are in the United States, three 
hundred and forty-seven thottsand five hundred and twen- 
tj-fiye Blavcholders. Bnt this appearance is deceptive. 
The actual number is certainly less than two hundred 
thousand. Professor De Bow, flie Superintendent trf" the 
Census, informs ns that "the number indades slare- 
hirers," and furthermore, that "where the party owns 
slaves in different counties, or in different States, he will 
be entered more than once." Now every Southerner, who 
has any practical knowledge of affairs, must know, and 
does know, that every New Tear's day, like almost every 
other day, is desecrated in the South, by publicly hiring 
out slaves to large numbers of non-slaveholders. The 
slave-owners, who are the exclusive manufacturers of pub- 
lic sentimest, have popularized the dictum that white ser- 
vante, decency, virtue, and justice, are unfashionable ; and 
there are, we are sorry to say, nearly one hundred and 
sixty thousand non-slaveholding sycophante, who have 
snbscribed to this false philosophy, and who are giving 
constant encouragement to the infamous practices of 
slaveholding and slave-breeding, by hiring at least one 
slave every year. 

In the Southern States, as in all other slave countries, 
there are three odious classes of mankind; the slaves 
themselves, who are cowards ; the slaveholders, who are 
tyrants; and tlic non-slaveholding slave-hirers, who are 
lickspittles. Whether either class is really entitled to the 
regards of a gentleman is a matter of grave donbt The 
slaves are pitiable ; the slaveholders are detestable ; the 
elave-hircrs are contemptible. 
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Witli tho statistics at oar conunand, it ia impoBsible for 
us to ascertain the exact nnmbcrB of slaToholdera and noi^ 
slavcholding slave-hirers in the slave States ; bat vehftTe 
data which will enable us to approach voij near to ths 
facts. The town from which we hail, Salisbury, the capi* 
tal of Ruwan county, North Carolina, coatains abont tiraii> 
ty-tliroo hundred intialiltants, iuclodiDg three hoadied uid 
sevc*ity-two slaves, fifty-one slaveholders, and forty^iree 
non-slavcholdin^ slaro-hircrs. Taking it for granted that 
this town furuisliCB a fair relative proportion of all flie 
slaveholders, and non-slaveholding slavfrliireTS in the 
slave States, the whole nnmber of the former, inclading 
those who have bem " entered more than once," ia one 
hundred and oiKhty-ci',-ht thoiiannd five hundred and fifty- 
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ft kind of third-rate ariHtocrats — persona who formerly! 
owned slaveB, bnt whom slavery, as is ita custom, basl 
dragged down to poverty, leaving them, in their false and/ 
shunless pride, to eke ont a miserable existence over the 
hapless chattels personal of other men. 

So it seems that the total nmnber of actaal slave-own- 
ers, including their entire crew of cringing lickspittles, 
against whom we have to contend, is but three hundred 
and forty-five thousand five hundred aiid twenty-five. 
Against this army for the defense and propagation of sla- 
very, we tbiok it will be an easy matter — independent of 
the negroes, who, in nine cases out of ten, would be de- 
lighted with an opportunity to cut their masters' throats, 
and without accepting of a single recruit from either of 
the free States, England, France or Germany — to muster 
one at least three times as large, and ^ar more respectable 
for its utter extinction. We hope, however, and believe, 
that the matter in dispute may be adjusted without array- 
ing these armies against each other in hostile attitude. 
We desire peace, not war — justice, not blood. Give m ~ 
fair-play, secure to as the right of discossion, the freedom 
of speech, and we will settle the difGcnlty at the ballot- 
box, not on the battle-ground — ^by force of reason, not by 
force of arms. Bat we are wedded to one purpose from 
which no earthly power can ever divorce ns. We are de- 
termined to aboUsb slavery at all hazards — in defiance of 
all the opposition, of whatever nature, which it is possible 
for the slavocrats to bring against us. Of this they may , 
take due notice, and govern themselves accordingly. 
Before we proceed farther, it may be necessary to call 
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attention to the fact that, though tho ostensible propiio' 
^torship of the Rlaveu is rcHtcd in fewer individnals than 
we have asually counted in our calcnlationa concerning 
them, tho force aud drifli of onr statiatics remain unim- 
paired. In the main, all oar figures arc correct The 
tables whicli we have prepared, especially, and the reca- 
pitulations of those tables, ma; bo relied on with all the 
confidence that ia due to American official integrity ; for, 
as we hare substaiilially remarked on a prGvioua occasion, 
the particulars of which they arc composed have been 
obtained from the retiiroa of competent census agents, 
who, with Prof. Do Bow as principal, wore expressly em- 
ployed to collect tbcm. As for onr minor labors in the 
science of immbL'rs, wc cheerfully submit them to the can- 
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sand to fifteen himdrcd acres ; five thausand acres are not 
unfieqaently fonnd in the poaaession of tlic master of fifty 
slaves } while in Columbia, Soath Carolina, about twelve 
months ago, a certain noted slaveholder was pointed out 
to OS, and reported as the owner of nearly two hundred 
thousand acres in the State of Uississippl. How the great 
mass of illiterate poor whites, a majority of whom are the 
indescribably wretched tenants of these slavocratic land- 
sharks, are specially imposed upon and socially outlawed, 
we shall, if we have time and space, take occasion to e» 
plain in a subsequent chapter. 

Thus far, in giving expression to our sincere and settled 
opinions, we have endeavored to show, in the first place, 
tliat slavery is a great moral, social, civil, and political 
evil — a dire enemy to true wealth and national greatness, 
and an atrocious crime against both God and man ; and, 
in the second place, that it is a paramount M^Hvliich we 
owe to heaven, to the earth, to America, to humanity, to 
our posterity, to our consciences, and to our pockets, to 
adopt efiectual and judicious measures for its immediate 
abolition. The questions now arise. How can the evil be 
averted 7 What are the most prudent and practical means 
that can be devised for the abolition of slavery 7 In the 
solution of these problems it becomes necessary to deal 
with a multiplicity of stubborn realities. And yet, we can 
see no rcaeon why North Carolina, in her sovereign capa- 
city, may not, with equal ease and success, do what forty- 
five other States of the world have done vrithin the last 
forty-five years. Nor do we believe any good reason exists 
why Virginia should not perform as great a deed in 1859 
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as did New-York in 1799. Massachnsetta Abolished bUt- 

ery in 1180 ; wonld it not be & masterly' Btroke of policy 
in Tennessee, and ever; othor slave State, to abolish it in 
or before 1860 ? 

Not loug since, a slavocrat, writings on this snbject, aaid, 
apologetically, " we frankly admit that slavery is a moo- 
atrons evil ; bat what are wo to do with an institntioii 
which has baffled the wisdom of our greatest statesmen ^ 
ITnfortnDatcl; for the South, aiuco tho days c^ Washington, 
JefibrsoQ, Madiuon, and their illnstrioua compatriots, she 
has never had more than half a dozen statesmen, all told ; 
of mere politicians, wii'e-pullorB, and slav&driTing dema- 
gogiicH, she lias hod enough, and to ^mre ; bat of states- 
men, in the tme sense of tho term, she has had, and now 
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deepest depHis of degndatioo. We propose to anbvert 
this entire system of oti^fBrohal despotism. We think there 
Bhonld be tome legislation for decent white men, not alone 
for negroes and BlaveholderB. Slavery lies at the root of 
all the shame, poverty, ignorance, tyranny and imbecility 
of the Sonth ; slavery most be thoroughly eradicated ; let 
this be done, and a glorious fntnre vill await us. 

The statesmen who are to abolish slavery in Eentocky, 
must be mainly and independently constitnted by the non- 
slaveholders of Kentucky ; so in every other slave State. 
Past experience has taught us the sheer folly of ever ex- 
pecting voluntary justice from the slavebolders. Their 
illicit intercourse with " the mother of harlote" has been 
kept up Bo long, and their whole natoroa have, in conse- 
quence, become so depraved, that there is scarcely "a 
spark of honor or magnanimity to be found amongst them. 
As well might one expect to hear highwaymen clamoring^ 
for a universal interdict against traveling, as to expect 
slaveholders to pass laws for the abolition of slavery. 
Under all the circumstances, it is the duty of the non- 
slaveholders to mark out an independent course for them- 
selves, to steer entirely clear of the oligarchy, and to 
utterly contemn and ignore the many vile imstrcments of 
power, animate and inanimate, which have been so freely 
and BO efibctnally used for their enslavement Now is the 
time for them to assert their rights and liberties ; never 
before was there such an appropriate period to strike for 
Freedom in the South. 

Had it not been for the better sense, the purer patriot- 
ism, and the more practical justice of the nonrelaveholder^ 
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the Middle States and New England would BtOl be gioui> 
ing and groTeling under the ponderous burden of Avr&j ; 
New-York would never have riaen above the dishonorable 
level of Virginia ; Pennsylvania, trampled beneath the 
iroi^heel of the black code, would have remained the oo- 
progrcBsive parallel of Georgia ; Massachusetts would 
have continacd till the present time, and Heaven only 
knows how much longer, the contemptible coequal of 
South Carolina. 

Succeeded by the liappiest moral effects and tlie gron^ 
est physical results, wo have seen slavery crushed be- 
neath the wisdon of the non-elaveholding statesmen of 
tho Nortli ; followed by corresponding influences and 
achievements, many of us who have not yet i 
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cate art of anrgeij, we hare piett? thoronE^hly probed 
slavery, the fHgbtful tnmor on the body politic, and have, 
we think, ascertained the precise remedies requisite for a 
speedy and perfect cnre. Possibly the less ardent friends 
of freedom may object to our preacription, on the gronnd 
that some of its ingredients are too griping, and that it 
will cost the patient a deal of most excmciatiug pain. 
Bat let them remember that the patient is exceedingly 
refractory, thaj; the case is a desperate one, and that dras- 
tic remedies are indispensably necessary. When tbey 
shall have invented milder yet eqnally efficadoos ones, 
it will bo timo enoagh to discoutinae the nse of ours — 
then no one will be readier than we to discard the infalli- 
ble stroog recipe for the infallible mild. Not at the pei^ 
secution of a few thousand slaveholders, but at tlic resti- 
tution of natural rights and prerogatives to several mil- 
lions of non-slaveholders, do wc aim. 

Inscribed on the banner, which we herewith unfurl to 
the world, with the full and fixed determination to stand 
by it or die by it, nnlcss one of more virtuous efficacy shall 
be presented, arc the mottoes which, in substance, embody 
the principles, as we conceive, that should goveraus in 
onr patriotic warfare against the most subtle and insidi- 
ous foe that ever menaced the inalienable rights and liber- 
ties and dearest interests of America : 
Ist. Thorough Organization and Independent Political . 

Action on the part of the Non-Slaveholding whites of 

tlio South. 
2Dd. Ineligibility of Slaveholders — Never auotber vote to 

the Trafficker in Human FlcsK 
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8rd. No Go-operation with Slaveholden In P<dttiis — Ko 

FellowBhip with them in Beligion — No Afflllstion with 

them in Society. 
Hb. No Patronage to SlavoholdingMerchsnta — NoGneat 

ship in Slave-waiting Hotels — No Fees to SlaTshalding 

Lawyers — No Employment rf SlaTeholding Physiduia 

—No Andience to Slavoholding Farsona. 
6th. No SecognitiOQ of Proslanry Ken, except as Ba£- 

flans, Outlaws, and Criminals. 
6th. Abrupt Discontinuance of Sabscription to PitMUToy 

Newspapers. 
7th, The Oreatost Possible Encour^ement to Free Whits 

Labor. 
8. Nu mora Hiring of Slaves by NoiMlaveholders, 
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ThJB, Ihen, is the ontline of onr scbeme for the abolitum 
of Blaver; in the Sonthern Statee. Let it be acted apon 
with doe promptitnde, and, aa certain as tnitii is mi^htieT 
than error, fifteen years will not elapse before every foot 
of territory, from the month of the Delaware to tlie embog- 
ning of the Rio Grande, will glitter with the jewels of 
freedom. Some time dnring this year, next, or the year 
following, let there be a general convention of non-elav^ 
holders from every slave State in the Union, to deliberate/ 
on the momentous issues now pending. First, let tliem 
adopt measures for holding in restraint the diabolical ex- 
cesses of the oligarchy ; secondly, in order to cast off tho 
thraldom which the infamous slave-power has fastened 
npon them, and, as tho first step necessary to be taken to 
regain the inalienable rights and libertiee with which they 
were invested by Nature, but of which they have been 
divested by the accursed dealers in human fiesh, let tbem 
devise ways and means for tho complete annihilation of 
slavery ; thirdly, let them pat forth an equitable and com- 
prehensive platform, fully defining their position, and in- 
viting the active sympathy and co-operation of the mil- 
lions of down-trodden non«laveholders thronghont the 
Southern and Southwestern States. Let all these things 
be done, not too hastily, but with calmnesa, deliberation, 
prudence, and circmnapection ; if need be, let the dele- 
gates to the convention continue in session one or two 
weeks ; only let their labors be wisely and thoroughly per- 
fonncd ; let them, on Wednesday morning, present to the 
poor whites of the South, a weli-digest«d scheme for the 
reclamation of their ancient rights and prerogatives, and, 
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on the Thorsday followiog, sUveiy in the Tliiited Stktn viU 
be worth absolutely Icbb than nothing ; for then, boBidw b» 
ing 80 vile and prccariuos that nobody will want it, it will 
be a lasting reproach to those in whose honda it is lodged. 
Were it not that other phases of the cmbject admotuah 
us to bo ecoaomical of space, we coold suggest more than 
a dozen diOerent plans, citber of which, if scmpnlonsly 
carried out, would lead to a wholesome, speedy, and pea> 
feet termination of elaTcry. Under all the circnmstanoaa, 
however, it might be diOffimn for ns — perhaps it wonld 
not be the easiest thing in the world for any body else^ 
to suggest a better plan than the one above. Let it, or 
one embodying its principal features, be adopted forUt- 
willi, and the Ia»t wail of slavery will soon be heard. 
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would Boffer leas from their atrocitiea then than it does 
now. Let the wholesome pahlic sentiment of the non- 
slayefaoldere he vigilant and persevering in bringing them 
down to their proper level. Long since, and in the most 
unjust and cruel manner, have the; sociall; onUawed the 
non-alayeholders ; now securitr^ against further oppression, 
and indemnity for past grievances, make it incumbent on 
the non^Iaveholders to cast them into the identical pit 
that the; dug for their betters — thus teaching them how to 
catch a Tartar I 

At the very moment we write, as has been the case ever 
since the United States have had a distinct national exist- 
ence, and as will always continue to be the case, nnless 
right triumphs over wrong, all the civil, political, and other 
offices, within the gift of the South, arc filled with ncgro- 
nnrscd incumbents from the ranks of that execrable band 
of misanthropes — three hundred and forty-seven thoaaond 
in number — who, for the moat part, obtain their living by 
breeding, buying and selling slaves. The magistrates in* 
the villages, the constables in the districts, the commis-| 
sioners of the towns, the mayors of the cities, the sherifis 
of the counties, the judges of the various courts, the mem- 
bers of the legislatures, the governors of the States, the 
representatives and senators in Congress — are all slave- 
holders. Nor does the catalogue of their usurpations end 
here. Through the most heartsickening arrogance and 
bribery, they have obtained control of tho General Govern- 
ment, and all the consuls, ambassadors, envoys extraordi- 
nary and ministers plenipotentiary, who are chosen fVom 
the South, and commissioned to foniga countries, are 
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selected with special rcfcrenca to Uie pority of tiiefr pn^ 
slaTery antecedents. If credential have ever bees iamied 
to a single aon-slaTeholdcr of the Sonth, we are ignorant 
of both the fact and the hearsay ; indeed, it would be very 
strange if this mncli abused class of persons were permit- 
ted to hold important offices abroad, when they are not 
allowed to hold unimportant ones at home. 

And, then, there is the Presidency of the United Statei, 
which office has been held foiiyii^ years by slaTehoIden 
from tlic South, and only tieeniy years by non^laTebolden 
from the North. Nor is tliis the full record d oligsrdial 
obtmsion. On an average, the offices of Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the lateriar, 
Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of War, PoatmuterOea- 
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ie^ shall have ceased to exist, then the rights of the noo- 
etaveboldera of the North, of the South, ot the East, and of 
the West, will be duly recofpiised and respected ; not before. 

With all onr heart, ve hope and believe it is the fnll 
and fixed determination of a m^ority of the more intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizena of this Republic, that the Pres- 
idential chair shall never again be filled by a slavocrat 
Safely may we conclade that the doom of the oligarchy is 
already sealed with respect to that important and dignified 
station ; it now behooves ns to resolve, with eqnal finn- 
nesB and effect, that, after a certain period during the next 
decade of years, no slaveholder shall occupy any position 
in the Cabinet, that no slave-breeder shall be sent aa a di- 
plomatist to any foreign conntry, that no slave-driver shall 
be permitted to bring fnrthcr disgrace OA either the Senate 
or the Honse of Representatives, that the chief justices, 
associate justices, and judges of the several conrts, the 
governors of the States, the members of the legisIatiiTes, 
and all the minor functionaries of the land, shall be &ee 
from the heinous crime of ownership in man. 

For the last sixty-eight years, slaveholders have been 
the sole Iind constant representatives of the South, and 
what have they accomplished 7 It requires bat little time 
and few words, to tcU the story of their indiscreet and 
unhallowed performances. In fact, with what we have 
already said, gestures alone would suflSce to answer the 
inquiry. We can make neither a more truthful nor em- 
phatic reply than to point to our thinly inhabited States, 
to onr fields despoiled of their virgin soil, to the despicable 
price of lands, to onr nnvisfted ci^es and towns, to onr 
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vacant harbors and idio waterpower, to tlie dreary ab- 
BGDCo of shipping and manufactoriea, to onr nnpeiuioDed 
soldiers of tlic rcTolution, to Uto millions of living mom^ 
mcnts of i<niorancc, to the poverty of Hie whites, and to 
tlie wretchedness of the blacks. 

Either dircctl; or indirectly, are alaTe-drivin^ denur 
gogacs, who Iiavo ostcntationsly sot np pretensions to 
statesmanship, rcBponsiblo for every dishonorable weak- 
ness and inequality that cxiata betweenjlie North and the 
South. Lc-t thum aliirk the responsibility if they can ; bot 
it is morally impossiblo for them to do Bo. We know 
liow ready they liavo always been to cite the nnmericol 
strcngtii of the North, as a valid czcoao for their inability 
to procure appropriations from the General Oovemment, 
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UdUI slavery and Blaveholders cease to be the only 
favored objecte of legialation in the South, the North will 
continue to maintain the ascendency in every important 
particular. With those loathsome objects ont of the way, 
it would not take the nottslaveholdera of the South more 
than a qnartcr of a century to briog her up, in all re- 
Bpccts, to a glorions equality with the North ; nor would 
it take them much longer to surpass the latter, which ia 
the most vigorous and honorable rival that they have in 
the world. Three quarters of a century hence, if slavery 
is abolished within the next ten years, as it ought to be, 
the South will, we believe, be as much greater than the 
North, as the North is now greater than the South. Three 
quarters of a century hence, if the South retains slavery, 
which God forbid I sho will be to the North much the 
same that Poland is to Russia, that Cuba is to Spain, or 
that Ireland is to England. 

What we want and must have, as the only sure means 
of attaining to a position worthy of Sovereign States in 
this eminently progressive and utilitarian age, is an ener- 
^tic, intelligent, enterprising, virtuous, and unshacfclcdf 
population ; an nntrammeled press, and the Freedom of' 
Speech. For ourselves, as white people, and for the ne- 
groes and other persons of whatever color or condition, 
we demand all the rights, interests and prerogatives, that 
are guarantied to corresponding classes of mankind in the 
North, in England, in France, in Germany, or in any other 
civilized and enlightened country. Any proposition that 
may be offered conceding less than this demand, will be 
promptly and diedainflilly rejected. 
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Speaking of the noa«l&veho)den of tiie South, George 
H. WcBton, M, Eealona co-laboror in the cause of Freedom, 
eajB ; — 

"The non-sUTeholding whitci of tlia Souf!b,'b6ing not leM 
than BeTea-tenthB of tho wbole number of whttet, would Mem 
to bo entitled to loma enquirj' into their utni) ctnditloa; tad 
etpecitily, u tbe; have no real political weij^ pr. ooniiderttlai 
in tho eountrj, and little opportunity' to ■p«U for theoiMlTM. 
I haTo been for twentj yeara ft reader of Soiitheni nmrapiyen, 
and a reader and hearer of Oongreiaional dAatet ; bat, tn sH 
that time, I do not recollect erer to haie- Men or bMrd thiM 
non-aluTchoIiling whitcB rcfi'rred to bj Southern ' gentletMB,' aa 
constituting anj part of what thej call ' IJU South.' When tha 
rights of tho South, or its wrongs, or ita poUoy, or ita intenM, 
DgtitutioDB, are spoken of, referoDM ia iJwajt intended to 




it* caltiT»Uon ; ud tlw more fertile mhI, being in 
of the slBTeholderg, moat erer remua out of tLe power of those 
who hare none. Thia state of things is & great drawback, and 
bean heavilr upon and depresses the moral energies of the 
poorer classes. The aoqaisition of a respectable position in the 
scale of wealth appears so difBcnIt, that they decline the hopeless 
pUTBUit, and many of them settle down into habits of idlonesa, and 
become the almost passire subjects of all its consequences. And 
I lament to saj that I hare obserred of late jean, that an eri- 
dent deterioration is taking place in tins part of the popnlatioi^ 
the foODger portion of it being loss eduated, less iDdnitrione, 
and iu eyerj point of view loss respectable than their ancestors." 

Equally worthy of attention is the testimony of Qot. 
Hammond, of South Carolina, who says :-~ 



dred thooxand white inhabitants of South Carolina, there are not 
less tlun fifty thousand whose industry, such as it is, and com- 
pensated as it is, is not, in the present condition of things, and 
docs not promise to be hereafter, adequate to procure them, 
honeHtly, such a support as ercry white person is, and feels him- 
•elf entitled to. And this, next to emigration, is, perhaps, the 
heaTiost of the weights that preas upon the springa of our proB> 
perity. Most of these now follow agricultural pursuits, in fee* 
ble, yet injurious competition with slave labor. Some, perhaps, 
not more from inclination, than from the want of due eoconnge- 
mcnt, can scarcely be said to vork at all. They obtain a preca- 
rious Bubsistence, by occasional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, 
BometimcB by plundering fields or folds, and too often by what is, 
in its effects, tar worse — tradii^ with slaves, and seducing thorn 
to plunder for their benefit." 

Conjoined with the sundry plain straightforward facts 
which have issued from our own pen, these extracts show 
conclnslvcly that immediate and independent political 
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actioD on the part of tho non-slaTeholduig white* of the 
South, is, with them, a matter, not ool; of positJTe duty, 
hnt also of the utmost importance. As yet, it is in their 
power to rescue the South from the gulf of Bhome and 
guilt, into which slavciy has plunged her ; but if tliey do 
not soon arouse themeclvcs from their apathy, thig power 
will he wrenched from them, and then, unable to reaist tite 
strong arm of the oppressor, they will be completely de- 
graded to a social and political level with the negroet, 
whose condition of scrritudc will, in tho meaotime, be- 
come far more abject and forlorn than it is now. 

In addition to tlic reasons which we have already i» 
sijjnL-d why no slnvocrat should, in the fature, be elected 
to any ofScc whatovor, there arc otlifrs that dcBcrvg to lip 
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of civil deportment ; &nd it is only for the purpose of 
avoiding personalities that we now refrain from divulging 
a few instances of ibe nnparallelod atrocities which they 
have perpetrated in legislative halls South of the Poto- 
mac. Nor is it alone in the national and State legisla- 
turcB that they sabsdtnte brute force for genteel behavior 
and acuteneBB of intellect. Neither court^iouses nor pub- 
lic streets, hotels nor private dwellings, rum-holes nor 
law-ofBces, are held sacred from their murderous conflicts. 
About certain silly abstractions that no practical busineea 
man ever allows to occupy bis time or attention, tbcy are 
eternally wrangling ; and thus it is that rencoonters, 
duels, homicides, and other dcmonatrations of personal 
violence, have become so popular in all slaveholding com- 
munities. A few years of entire freedom from the cares 
and perplexities of public life, would, we have no doubt, 
greatly improve both their manners and their morals ; and 
we suggest that it is a Christian duty, which devolves on 
the non-slaveholdera of the South, to disrobe them of the 
mantle of office, which they have so long worn with dis- 
gracc to themselves, injustice to their constituents, and 
ruin to their country. 

But what shall we say of such men as Botts, Stuart, and 
Macfarland of Virginia ; of Raynor, Morehcad, Miller, 
Stanly, Graves, and Graliam of North Carolina ; of Davis 
and riolTiQan of Maryland ; of Blair and Benton of Mis- 
souri ; of the Marshalls of Kentucky ; and of Etiicridgc of 
Tenucssoe ? All these gentlemen, and many others of tlic 
same school, entertain, we believe, sentiments similar to 
those that were entertained by tiie immortal Fathers of the 
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Bepnblio— that elaTcry is a great tooral, nodal, tMi, and 
political evil, to be got rid of at the earliest praotioal p» 
nod — and if tbe; do, in order to aecnre onr TOtea, it b onlj 
neceBsai? for them to " have the oonrage of tbeir opinioiw,' 
to renonnce slavery, and to come oat frankly, ftirly and 
aqnarely, in favor of fivedom. To neitiier of these patri- 
otic sons of the Sonth, nor to any one erf the oUm to wfaicb 
they belong, would we give any (dfenoe iritatever. In oar 
strictures on the criminality of pr^elavery demagogoea 
we bare bad heretofore, and shall have hereafter, no Mrt 
of reference to any respectable slaveholder — ^by wfaidi we 
mean, any slavcholdor who admits the iqjostioe and inht 
manity of slavery, and who is not averse to the diaetuaioii 
i for ita speedy and total extinction. Bucb 
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than Kenneth Baynor attered, when be said, iniiubBtance, 
that the greateet good that coold happen to this conntiy 
would be " the complete overthrow of Blave-driving demoo- 
ncj," aiiat the nigger party, which has for its head Vfid 
front the Ritchies and Wises of Virginia, and for its caodal 
termination the Bntiera and Qaatlebnma of Sonth Carolina. 

And this, by the way, ia a fit occasion to call attention 
to the fact, that Blave-driying Democrats have been the 
perpetrators of almost every brutal outrage that ever dis- 
graced our halls of legislation. Of countless instances of 
assault and battery, aSrays, and fatal rencoimters, that 
have occurred In the conrt-bonses, Capitols, and other pub- 
lic buildings in the Soathom States, we feel safe in say- 
ing that the aggressor, in at least nine cases out of t«n, 
has been a negro-nursed adherent of modem, miscalled 
democracy. So, too, the challenger to almost every duel 
has been an abandoned wretch, who, on many occasions 
during infancy, sucked in the corrupt milk of slavery from 
the breasts of bis father's sable concubines, and who has 
never been known to become weaiy of boasting of a fact 
that invariably impressed itself on the minds of his andi- 
tors or observers, the very first moment they laid their 
eyes upon him, namely, that Ae was a member of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Brute violence, however, can hardly be 
said to be the worst characteristjc of the slavedriving 
Democrat ; his ignorance and squalidity are proverbial ; 
bis senseless enthusiasm is disgusting. 

Peculiarly illustrative of the material of which sham dem^ 
ocracy is composed was the vote polled at the Five Pcilnto 
precinct, in the eity of New-York, on the 4th 6f November, 
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1856, when JamcB Bacbanan was chosen President 1^ • 
minoriiy of the people. We will prodnca the fi^nres : 

Fire FoiaU Prccloct, New-Tork Cit^, 186<I. 

Votes casl Tor Jaiiic9 Bnchaatut £74 

" " " JohD C. Fremont IS 

" " Millnrf Fillmore 9 

It will he recollected that Col. Fremont's majority over 
Buchanan, in tlic State of New-York, was between scrcn- 
ty-eiglit and sevcntj-ntne thonsand, and that he ran ahead 
of the FillinDro ticket to tho nnmbcr of nearly one hnodred 
and flfty^^nc thinwand. Wo have not tho shadow of » 
diinbt that he in \VTtcctiy Batielicd with Nt. Buchanan's 
triumiili nf the Five Points, which, with tho exception of 
a Southern citica. Ja, iutIitu'w. tiic most viW 
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norance, and hopeless poverty, voted for Bnchan&n, the 
Democratic candidate, who, in reply to the ovortnres of 
bis alavc-driving pftrtiaans, had signified his willingnesB 
to pareuG a policy that would perpetuate and disBcminate, 
without limit, the multitudinous evils of human bondage. 
Led on by a hucksteriug politician, whose chief voca- 
tion, at all times, is the rallying of ragamuffins, shoulder- 
strikers, and liquor-house vagabonds, into the raaks of his 
party, and who, it is well known, receives from the ageuts 
of the slave power, regular installments of money for this 
infamous purpose, a Democratic procession, exceedingly 
motley and unrefined, marched through the streets of one 
of the great cities of the North, little less than a fortnight 
previous to the election of Mr, Buchanan to the Presi- 
dency ; and the occasion gave rise, on the following day, 
to a communication in ono of the morning papers, from 
which we make the following pertinent extract : 

" While the Democratic procession was pSiBsing through the 
Streets or this citj, u few dajB since, I could not hut think how 
signiScaut tho exultation of that ignorant multitado was of the 
ferocious triumphs which would be displayed if ever falie Dem- 
ocracy should succeed in throwing tho whole power of the coun- 
try into the hands of the Slave Oligarchy. It is melancholy to 
think that every individual in that multitude, ignorant and de- 
praved though he may be, foreign perhaps in hia birth, and utterly 
unacquainted with the principles upon which the welfare of the 
country depends, and hostile it may be to those principles, if he 
docs understand them, is equal In the power which he may exer- 
cise hy his vote to the most iDtelligent and upright roan in tite 
community. 

"Of this, indeed, it is useless to complain. We enjoy our 
freedom with the contingency of it« loss by the acts or a numeri- 
cal majirrity. Tt behooves all men, therefore, who liave a regard 
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to tlie commoa good, to look eueftilly tX the InflnoneM whtA 
tatty pervert the popular mind ; and this, I think, caa onlj bt 
done by giuinling against the corruption of indiTidual character. 
A man who has nothing but political buaineM to attend to — I 
mean the management of elections — ought to be ibuDiiad bj ill 
honest ueo. If it were possible, be should hare the mark of 0^ 
put upon him, that he might be known as a platter againat tba 
welfare of his country." 

That loss than three per cent of thoM who voted for CoL 
Fromont, that only about five por cent, of those who (^va 
their snITragcs to Mr. Fillmore, and th&t more tiujitigittm 
per cent, of tlicsc who supported Mr. Buchanan, were per- 
sons over one and twenty years of age who could not read 
and write, arc cBtimatcti wtiich we have no doubt are not 
far from the trulh, and which, in the absence of reliable 
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fHeada of Pope Pioa IX. The votes polled at tbe Five 
PoiDtA precinct, wbicfa is almost exclosively inh&bited bj 
low Irish Catholics, show how powerfull; the Jcsaitical 
inflnonce was brong^ht to bear against him. At that de- 
lectable locality, as we have already shown, the timid 
Sage of Wheatland received five hundred and sevens-four 
votes ; whereas the danntlesa Finder of Empire received 
only sixteen. 

True to their instincts for Freedom, the Germans, gene- 
rally, voted the right ticket, and they will do it again, and 
continne to do it With the intelligent Protestant element 
ol the Fatherland on onr side, we can well afford to dis- 
pense with the ignorant Catholic element of the Emerald 
Isle. In the influences which they exert on society, there 
ia so little diflerencc between Slavery, Popery, and Negro- 
driving Democracy, that we are not at all surprised to see 
&em going hand in hand in their diabolical works of inhu- 
manity and desolation. 

There is, indeed, no lack of evidence to show that the 
Democratic party of to-day is simply and unreservedly a 
sectional Nigger party. On the 15th of December, 1856, 
but a few weeks subsequent to the appearance of a scan- 
dalous message from an infamous governor of South Caro- 
lina, recommending the redpening of the African slavo 
trade, Emerson Etheridge of Tennessee — ^hoaor to bis 
name I — submitted, in the House of RcpreBentativcs, the 
following timely resolution : — 

" ReeolTed, Tint this House regard all sn^fcsUons or propoei- 
tioni of every kind, by whomaocTer made, for a reTivtl of the 
■lave trade^ as aliockiBg to the moral aentimenta of the enlightened 
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portion ot mankind, vtd that any Mt on the put of OongreM, 
legislating for, conniviug at, or Irgaliiing that horrid and inhnman 
trafllc, would just!; subject the United Statu to the reproadi and 
execration of all civilized and Cbriatian people thmu^ont tiw 
world." 

\Vliu voted for this resolution f and who voted agoinut 
it t Lot tlic yeas aud najre anawcr ; they ore on record, 
and ho wlio takes ttio trouble to examine them wlU find 
that the reaolutiuu euconntered no opposition worth moi- 
tioning^, except from members of the Democratic party. 
Scnitinizc the yeas and nays on any other motion or zeao 
Intion afTi'cting tlic question of slavery, and the fact that 
a majority of tlic members of this par^ have omformlj 
voted fur Uic retention and extension of the " snm of all 
villanips," will at uncfl l« iijip 
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It IB not too late, however, for the Democratic party to 
BGciirc to itself a pure renown and an almost certain per- 
petuation of its power. Let it at once discard the worship 
of slavery, and do earnest battle for the principles of free- 
dom, and it will live victoriously to a period far in the 
future. On the other hand, if it does not soon repudiate 
the fatal heresies which it has incorporated into its creed, 
its doom will be inevitable. Until the black &ag entirely 
disappears from its array, we warn the non-elavebolders 
of the South to repulse and keep it at a distance, as they 
would the emblazoned skull and cross-bonca that float 
them from the flag of the pirate. 

With regard to the sophistical reasoning which teaches 
that abulitionista, before abolishing slavery, should couit 
pcnsate the slaveholders for all or any number of tbo ne- 
groes in their possession, we have, perhaps, said quite 
enough ; but wishing to brace our arguments, in every im- 
portant particular, with unequivocal testimony from men 
whom wo are accustomed to regard as models of political 
sagacity and integrity — from Southern men as far as pos- 
sible — we herewith present an extract from a speech de- 
livered in tho Virginia House of Delegates, January 20, 
1832, by Charles James Faulkner, whose sentiments, as 
then and there expressed, can hardly fail to find a re- 
sponse in the heart of every intelligent, upright man : — 

'' But, Sir, it is aaid that iociety haTinf; conferred this property 
on the slflveholder, it cannot now take it from him trithont an 
adcqiiale compensation, bj which is meant full value. I may be 
singular in the opiniun, but I defy the legal research of the House 
to point me to a principle recognized by the law, eren in the or- 
dinary coarse of its adjudications, wber« the community pays 
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tttt property wUch i* remOTAd or itatnj»i bMMM it Ii ft nl- 
atnce, uid round injurioo* to tlut aodttj, Thm iM, I haahlj 
apprehend, no sndi principle. Then is no obligation vpoo 
■ociet; to contiane joar right one moment kfter it bewmM Ii^ 
jvrions to the best inteivsta of aode^ ; nor to compomt* j€n 
for the lose of that, the deprintion of vhidt !■ damwidaJ \j 
the safety of the Slate, and in which geoeral hena&t 700 partici- 
pate M members of the commnnit;. Sir, thera is to mj mind a 
nuuoilest diBtinction between condemning ^int« proper^ to ba 
^iplied to some beneflUal public poiposs^ and oondMBiphig or v^ 
moTing prirato propertj which ia ascertaiiwd to ba » poaitliw 
wrong to society. It is a diatinction which perradea tbe whole 
goniuB of the law ; and is founded npon the Idea, that anj man 
who holds property injarious to the peaos of that aode^ ti 
which he is a member, thereby violatei tlie condilioo npon the 
obacrrsnce of which bis right to the property ia alone gnano- 
tied. For property of the flrat daai condemned, tberv ongfat to 
; but fur property uf the laltur class, i 
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deU7, in itaTing off thii ftjqwllit^ uid orerwhelming cdamit; 7 
Sir, if this immeitM negro popolatioa were now in orms, gather- 
ing into biftck kod formidable muaes of attack, would that man 
be liatened to, who spoke abont property, who prayed you not 
to direct your artillery to such or such apoint,foryon would de- 
atroy lome of kit property 1 Sir, to the eye of the Statesman, 
as to the eye of Omniacience, dangers preaaiiig,and dangers that 
must TUceatarily preis, are alike present. With a singla glance 
he embraces Virginia now, with the elemenl« of destruction re- 
posing quietly upon her bosom, and Tir^nia is lighted from one 
extremity to the otiier with the torch of serrile inaorrection and 
massacre. It is not lufBcient for him that the match is not yet 
applied. It is enough that the magazine is open, and the match 
will shortly be applied. 

** Sir, it is true in national as it is in private contracts, that loss 
and ii\jury to one party may constitute as lair a consideration as 
gain to the other. Does the slaveholder, while be is enjoying 
his slaves, reflect upon tbe deep injury and incalcnlable loss 
which tbo possession of that property inflicts upon the true in- 
terests of the country 7 Slaveiy, it is admitted, is an evil — it is 
an institution which prewes heavily against the best interests of 
the State. It banishes free white labor, it exterminates the me- 
danic, the artisan, the manufactnrer. It deprives them of occu- 
pation. It deprives them of bread. It converts the energy of a 
community into indolence, its power into imbecility, its efficiency 
into weakness. Sir, being thus injurious, have we not a right to 
demand its extermination 7 shall society sufiur, that tbe slave- 
bolder may continue to gather his crop of human flesh 7 What 
is his mere pecuniary claim, compared with the great interests of 
the common weal 7 Must the country langoish, droop, die, that 
the slaveholder may flourish? Shall all interests be subservient 
to one — all rights subordinato to those of the slaveholder 1 Has 
not the mechanic, have not the middle clasnes their rights — rights 
incompatible with the existence of slavery 7 

'' Sir, so great and overshadowing are the evils of slavery — so 

sensibly sTO they felt by those who have traced the causes of onr 

national decline — so perceptible is the poisonous operation of its 

pnndplea in tbe varied and divervified interetta of this Common- 

8* 
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wetltb, tbst til, whose minds an not wmrped hj pnjviiot or in- 
tereBt, mnat Admit thftt the diseue hta now Msotned tlutmorUl 
tendency, if to Juatiry the tpplicatlon of my remed; which, tin- 
der the great Uw of State nocesaitj, we might conitder adiin- 
ble." 

From the abstract of oar plan fbt the abolitloa of b1»- 
very, it will bo percciyed that, eo far from alloiring slave- 
liolders an; componsation for their slaves, we are, and 
we think justly, in favor of imposing on them a tax of 
sixty dollars for each and evei; negro now in their poB- 
session, as also for each tod every one that shall be bom 
to them betwoon now and the <th of July, 186S ; after 
ivhicli time, wc propose that tiiey shall be taxed &aty AcAr 
lars per annum, annually, for every person by them held 
in slavery, without regard to age, sex, color, or condition 
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Qon-slaTeholdcts of the North, of the South, of tho Eas^ 
and of tho Wcet, heartily, uaanimouHly Banctioa this pro- 
position ? Will it not be cheerfully indorsed by many of 
the Blavcbolders themselves? Will any re^eetabU man 
enter a protest against it? On the 4th of July, 1876 — 
sooner, if we can — let us make good, at least so far as we 
are concerned, tho Declaration of Independence, which ' 
was proclaimed in Philadelphia on the 4th of July, 1710 
— that " all men are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights ; that among these, are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiuess ; that to secure those rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is tho right of tho people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institnte a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to cfiect 
their safety and happiness." In purging our land of the 
iniquity of negro slavery, we will only be cariying on the 
great work that was so successfully commenced by our 
noble sires of the Revolution ; some future generatloa 
may possibly complete the work by annulling tho last and 
least form of oppression. 

To turn tho slaves away from their present homes — 
away from all the property and means of support which 
their labor has maiuly produced, would ^c nnpardonably 
cruel — exceedingly unjust. Still more cruel and unjust 
would it be, hovraver, to tho non-slaveholding whites no 
less than to the negroes, to grant further toleration to the 
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euBtence of Blavery. In any erent, coma what will, 
tranapiro what may, the institiition mutt be aboliahed. 
The evils, if any, which are to reBolt from its abolitioii, 
canDot, by any manner of means, be half as great u the 
evils which arc cortain to overtake ns in case of its ooi^ 
tinuancc. The pcrpctnatloD of alaver; is (he cUiaaz of 
iniquity. 

Two hondred and thirty-eeren years have the negroes 
in America been held in inhnman bondage. Daring Him 
whole of this l<nig period they have toiled imoeasinglj 
from the gray of dawn till the diuk of ere, for th^ 
cracl taak-m asters, who have rewarded them with scan^ 
allowances of the most inferior qualities of Tictnala and 
clothes, with heartless separations of the tenderest ties of 
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CoDfiidered in oonnectkMi with the righteona claim ol wages 
for services which the negroes might bring against Uieir 
masters, these figures are the heralds of the significant fact 
that, if strict jnstice could be meted ont to all parties in 
the Soath, the slaveholders wonld not only be stripped of 
evoT7 dollar, but they wonld become in law aa they are in 
reality, the hopeless debtara of the myriads of unfortnnate 
slaves, white and black, who are now cringing, and fawn- 
ing, and festering aroniid them. In this matter, however, 
so far has wrong triumphed over right, that the eUvehold- 
ers — a mere handful of tyrants, whose manaal exercises 
are wholly comprised in the nee Ihey make of instruments 
of torture, such as whips, clubs, bowie-knives and pistols 
— have, as the result of a series of acts of their own vil- 
lainous legislation, become the sole and niggardly propri- 
etors of almost every important item of Southern wealth ; 
not only do they own all the slaves — none of whom any 
really respectable person cares to own — but they are also 
in possession of the more valuable tracts of land and the 
appurtenances thereto belonging ; while the non-elavehold- 
ing whites and the negroes, who compose at least nine- 
tentbs of the entire population, and who are the actual 
producers of every article of merchandize, animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral, that is sold from the SouUi, are most 
wickedly despoiled of the fruits of their labors, and cast 
into the dismal abodes of extreme ignorance, destituUon 
and misery. 

For the services of the blacks from the 30th of August, 
1620, up to the 4th of July, LS63 — an interval cX preciadj 
two hundred and for^-two years ten months and fourteen 
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days — their inaslorB, if umvilling, ought, in our judgment, 
to be compelled to grant tliem their freedom, and to pay 
each and every one of them at least sixty dollars cash in 
hand. The aggregate HniD thus raised would amount to 
about tn-o hundred and forty-five millions of dollars, which 
ia loKH tlinii the total market value of two entire crops of 
cotton — one-hiilf of which sum would bo amply sufficient 
to land every negro in tins country on the coast of Liberia, 
whilhcr, if we had the power, wo would ship them all 
\vithin ttic next six months. Aa a means of protection 
against the exigencies wliich might arise from a sudden 
transition from Ihcir present homos in America to their 
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Emtgrants sent to Liberia Ify the American Colooizatioii 
Socie^, during the ten years ending Jannar; let, 185T. 



In 1847 89 

In 1848 218 

Id 1849 474 

In 1850 690 

Iul851 279 

In 1852 668 

In 1863 683 

In 1864 783 

In 1866 207 

In 1866 644 

Total 4280 



The average of this total ia precisely fonr hundred and 
twenty-eight, which may be said to be the number of ne- 
groes annually colonized by the society ; while the yearly 
increase of slaves, as previously stated, is little less than 
one hundred thousand I Fiddlesticks for such colonizt^ 
tion I Onco for a)), within a reasonably short period, let 
us make the slaveholders do Bomcthing like justice to 1 
their negroes by giving each and every ono of them hi^ 
freedom, and sixty dollars in current money ; then let nff 
charter all the ocean steamere, packets and chpper ships 
that can be had on liberal terms, and keep them con- 
Btantly plying between the ports of America and Africa, 
until all slaves shall enjoy freedom in the land of their 
fathers. Under a well-devised and properly conducted 
system of operations, but a few years would be required 
to redeem the United States from the monstrous curse of 
negro slavery. 
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ScHoe few years ago, when oertun e&nogrn^deti oli- 
gorchi proved to their own satasfectian tbat the negro was 
an inferior " tjpe of mankind," they chuckled wonder- 
fully, and avowed, in substance, that it was right for ihe 
stronger race to kidnap and enslave the weaiker — tiiat b^ 
canse Nature had been pleased to do a trifle more for the 
Caucasian race than for the African, the former, by virtne 
of its superiority, was perfectly justifiable in holding the 
latter in absolute and perpetual bondage 1 No system of 
logic could be more antagonistic to the spirit of tme 
democracy. It is probable that the world does not OMh 
tain two persons who are exactly alike in all i 
yet " all men arc endowed by their Creator with c 
inalitnaile rights, among which are life, fikrtjF, and tba 
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Wuving all other oooiitB, ve have, we think, shown 
to the eatisfaction of every impartial reader, that, as else- 
where stated, OD the single score of damages to lands, the 
slaveholders are, at this moment, indebted if) qb, the non- 
slavebolding whites, in the enormons snm of nearly aevcn- 
ty-six bnndred millionB of dollars. What shall be done 
with this amount T It is jost ; shall payment be de- 
manded f No ; all the slaveholders in the country conid 
not pay it ; nor shall we ever ask them for even a moiety 
of the amonnt — no, not even for a dime, nor yet for a 
cent ; we are willing to forfeit every farthing for the sake 
of' freedom ; for ourselves we ask no indemnification for 
the past : we only demand justice for the futnre. 

But, Sirs, knights of bludgeons, chevatiera of bowie- 
knives and pistols, and lords of the lash, we are unwill- 
ing to allow yov to swindle the slaves oat of all the rights 
and claims to wliich, as human beings, they are most 
sacredly entitled. Not alone for onrself as an individual, 
but for others also — particularly fop five or six millions 
of Southern non-slaveholding whites, whom your iniqui- 
toDS statiem has debarred from almost all the mental and 
material comforts of life — do we speak, when we say, you 
mutt emancipate your slaves, and pay each and every one 
of them at least sixty dollars cash in hand. By doing this, 
you will be restoring to them their natural rights, and 
remunerating them at the rate of less than twenty-six 
cents per annum for the long and cheerless period of their 
servitude, from the 20th of August, 1620, when, on James 
Kiver, in Virginia, they became the unhappy slaves of 
heartless masters. Moreover, by doing this yon will be 
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ixjrformirig but a Biinplo act of justice to the DOu-slave- 
liolilinjf whites, upon wliom the institution of slavery has 
wi'L^hi;il 8cari;o]y k'ss heavily tlian upon the negroes 
t1ii.'tLisi'lvL'iJ. You will altio be applying a saving balm to 
yi>ui' i>wu ()Utr;igci.l hearts and consciences, and your chil- 
liniii — yourselves in fact — freed from the accursed stain 
of wliivery, will bi'coine respectable, useful, and honorable 
nioiiiliers of euciety. 

Anil now, iiirn, \\c liave thus laid down our ultimatum. 
What are you ^oing to du about it? Something dread- 
ful, its a mailer of coui'sc I Pcrha]>s you will dissolve 
the Triion iigaia. Po it, if you dare ! Our motto, and wc 
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no opportunity for infllctlDg a mortal iround in the side 
of slavery shall be permitted to paas as animproved. 
Thus, tcrror-engGnderers of the Sonth, have we fully and 
frankly defined out position ; we hare no modifications 
to propose, no compromises to offer, nothing to retract 
Frown, Sirs, fret, foam, prepare yoor weapons, threat, 
strike, shoot, stab, bring on civil war, dissolve the Union, 
nay, annihilate the solar system if you will — do all this, 
more, less, better, worse, anything — do what you will, 
Sirs, you can neither foil nor intimidate ns ; onr purpose is 
as firmly fixed as the eternal pillars of Heaven ; we have 
determined to abolish slavery, and, so help us God, abo- 
lish it we will I Take this to bed with yon tonight. Sirs, 
and think about it, dream over it, aud let us know how 
you feel to-morrow morning. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SOVTHEBK TBSTIUOIir ASAIIIST SLATIBT. 



If it please tlio reader, let dim forget all th&t we hiTs 
written on the Rabjcct of slaTery ; if it accord witii bii 
incliDation, let him ignore all that we may write hereto 
tcr. We seek not to give currency to onr pecnlior opis- 
iona ; onr greatest ambition, in these pages, is to popular- 
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sold, received, or presented, any kind of literature except 
Bibles and Testaments, he would first be subjected to the 
i^ominy of a coat of tar aud feathers, and then limited 
to the option of luiceremoiiioaa expatriation or death. 
Hon seemingly impossible are these statements, and yet 
how true I Where do we stand ? What is our faith J 
Are we a flock without a shepherd f a people withont a 
prophet J a nation withont a ^vemmentf 

Has the past, with all its glittering monnments of 
genius and patriotism, furnished no beacon by which we 
may direct our footsteps in the futuro 7 If we but prove 
true to onrselvee, and worthy of cor ancestry, we have 
nothing to fear ; our Revolutionary sires have devised and 
bequeathed to us an ahnost perfect national policy. Let 
us cherish, and defend, and build upon, the fundamental 
principles of that polity, and we shall most assuredly 
reap the golden fruits of unparalleled power, virtue and 
prosperity. Heaven forbid that a desperate faction of 
slaveholding criminals should succeed in their infamous 
endeavors to quench the spirit of liberty, which our fore- 
fathers infused into those two sacred charts of onr politi- 
cal faith, the Declaration of Independence, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Oligarchal politicians are 
alone responsible for the continuance of African slavery in 
the South. For purposes of self-aggrandizement, tliey 
have kept learning and civilization from the people ; they 
have wilfully misinterpreted the national compacts, and 
have outraged their own consciences by declaring to their 
illiterat« constituents, that the Founders of the Republic 
were not aboliUoniflts. When the dark clouds of slavery, 
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error and i^oranco sliall have passed away, — and we be- 
licvo tlic time is near at hand when tliey are to be dissi- 
pated, — tlio freemen of the South, like thcwc of other see- 
tious, will learn the g'torioua truth, that inflexible opposi- 
tion to Human Bouda^ bas fonnod one of the distin- 
giiinhing charactcriHtics of ever; really good or great 
man that (lur country has produced. 

Tiic principles, aims and objects that actuated tlie 
framcrs uf the Constitutiun, are most grapbicallly and 
eloi^iienlly But furtli, in the following extract from ft 
speech recently dolivci-cd by the Hon. A. H. Cragio, of 
New IFainpahirc, in the IIoubo of BcprcaontatiTM : 

" When our farcfathora rrarcd the nagnlflcont S' 

; Ri-l>ubli« in lliifi W^^aleni lan.l, tlioy 
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time it woB donbtM whether the experiment would Bocceed. ^le 
blot must remain, or the whole muHt fail. The workmen reTtr- 
niiihed their work, to conceal and coyer up the stain. Slayeiy 
was rcrognized, but not sanctioned. The word sIuto or Blavcry 
must not msr the Coustitution. So great an inconsiatcncj must 
not be proclaimed to the world." 

"All agreed, at that time, that the aaomalf should not increase, 
and all concurred in the hope and belief that the blemish would 
gradually disappear. Those noble men looked forward to the 
time when staTcry would be abolished in this land of ours. They 
believed that the principles of liberty were so dear to the people, 
that they would not long deny to others what they claimed for 
tbemsclres. They never dreamed that slavery would be extended, 
but firmly believed it would be wholly blotted out. / challenge 
any man to ahov me a tingle patriot of the ReeolutumvihQ tea* in 
Jiaror of alatery, or icho adtocaicd ite ejrtenaion. So universal 
was tlie sentiment of libiTty then, tliat no man, North or South, 
could bo found to justify it. Some palliated the e*i1, and desired 
that it might be gradually extinguished ; but mtmt contemplated 
it as a permanent institution." 

" Liberty was then the national goddess, worshiped by all the 
people. Tliey sang of liberty, they harangued for liberty, they 
prayed for liberty, and they sacrilieed for hbcrty. Slavery was 
then hateful. It was denounced by all. The British king was 
condemned for foisting it upon the Colonics. Southern men were 
foremost in entering their protest against It. It was then every- 
where regarded as an evil, and a crime against humanity." 

The fiict is too palpable to be disguised, that slavery 
anil slavc'lioldcra have always been a clog and adead-wcight 
upon the govorumcnt — a disgrace and a curse to humanity. 
The slaveliolding Tories of the South, particularly of South 
Carolina, in their atrocious hostility to freedom, prolonged 
theardiiouB war nf the Revoliition from two to three years ; 
and since t)ie termination of that momentous struggle, in 
which, thank Heaven, thoy were most signally defeated. 
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it has been their constant aim and effort toNabrert tbe 
dear-bought libertiea which were achieved by the non- 
elavehulding' patriots. 

Non-Blaveholdera of the South ! up to the proBtnt period, 
neither as a body, nor as iudividnals, have yon ever had 
an indopeudcnt existence ; but, if true to yourselves and 
to iim memory of your TalhcrB, you, in equal copartnership 
with the non-slaveholders of the North, wll aoon become 
Uiu honored rulers and proprietors of the moat powerful, 
prosperous, virtuous, free, and peaceful nation, on which 
the Biin has ever shone. Already has the time arrived Tot 
yon to decide upon what basis yon will erect your political 
BUpcrstructure. Upon whom will Jrou depend for an equi- 
table and jutlicious form of constitutional g'ovcmmcntT 
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was "first ill war, llr>t in jmnut, aii«l lij'st in lli<' hearts oi 
] ']< C'Miiit rviiu'ii," t<t 

THE VOICE or WASHINGTON. 

In a letter to John F. Mercer, dated September 9iby 
1186, General Washington sajs : — 

" I never mean, unless some particalar circomstances should 
compel me to it, to possess another slave by purchase, it being 
among my Jirst wishes to see some plan adopted by which slaveiy, 
in this country, may be abolished by law." ^ 

In a letter to Robert Morris, dated Mount Vernon, April 
12, 1786, he says :— 

** I can only say that there is not a man living "tlho wishes more 
sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition of it. 
But there is only one proper and effectual mode by which it can 
be accomplished, and that is by legislative authority ; and this, 
as far as my suffrage will go, shall never be wanting.'' 

He says, in a letter 

" To the Marquis dx Lafayette — April 5th, 1783 : — 
The scheme, my dear Marquis,^ which you propose as a prece- 
dent, to encourage the emancipation of the black people in this 
country from the state of bondage in which they are held, is a 
striking evidence of the benevolence of your heart. I shall be 
happy to join yoa in so laudable a woric ; but will defer going 
into a detail of the business till I have the pleasure of seeing you.'' 

In another letter to Lafayette, he says : — 

*• The benevolence of your heart, my dear Marquis, is so con- 
spicuous on all occasions, that I never wonder at any fresh proofs 
of it ; but your late purchase of an estate in the Colony of Cay- 
enne, with the view of emancipating the slaves on it, is a generous 

9 
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•nd noble proof of your humaiiitj. Voold to Ood ft Wu apint 
might ditTu^e itsvirgeni'rallj intu the tnindsof the people of this 
country." 

In a letter to Sir John Sinclur, he further aaid : — 

" There &ro in Pennsylfaaia laws for the gradual abolition of 
bIstco-, ffhich neither Tiigioia nor Hai7land hare at praient, hot 
vhich nothing is more certain tbta tbey moat haTe, and at a 
period not remote." 

From hia last will and teetamcDt w« make the foUowing 
extract ; 

"Upon the ilecctse of my vife, it is my willand desire that all 
the slares wliich I hold in my own right shall reeeive their 1r»- 
dom. To ciuancipatc them during her life wonld, though Mm- 

eHtly wielicd by me, be Btti'ndeil witheuch insupernlili^ difficulties, 
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THE VOICE or JEFFERSON. 

On the 39tli and 4Dth pages of his Notes on Virginia, 

Jefferson sajB : — 

"There must doubtlera be an unbippj infioence on the man- 
•ners or our people, produced bj the existence of skTCrj among 
us. The whole commerce between nuuter and bUvo ih a perpet- 
ual exercise of the most boisterous pasatoni— thn most miremit- 
ting despotism on the one part, and degnding subrntaglonB on 
the Other. Our cliildren see this, and learn to imi'jilc it j for 
man is an imitatiTe animal. This quality is the germ of all edu- 
cation in htm. From his cradle to his grave, he is learning to 
do what be sees others do. If a parent could find no motive, 
either in his philanthropf or his self-lore, fur restraining the in- 
temperance of poHSioD towarda his slave, it should always be a 
Bufflcicnt one that his child is present. But generally it ie not 
sufficient. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wmth, puts on the same airs in tbe circle of smaller 
slaves, gives a loose rein to the worst of passions ; and, thus 
nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The man must be a 
prodigy who can retain hia manners and morals undepraved by 
such circumstances. And with what execration should the 
Statesman be loaded, ivho, permitting one half the citizens thui 
to trample on the rights of the other, transforms those into des- 
pots and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amor patriae of the other ; for if a slave can have a 
country in this world, it must be any other in preference to that 
in which he is bom to live and labor for another) in which he 
must look up the faculties of hia nature, contribute, as far as de- 
pends on his individual endeavors, to the evanishmeiit of the hu- 
man race, or entail his own miserable condition on the endless 
generations proccedii^ from him. With the morals of the peo- 
ple, their industry also is destroyed ; for, in a warm climate, no 
man will labor for himself who can make another labor for him. 
This is so true, that of the proprietors of alavea a vet; mall pro- 
portion, indeed, are ever seen to labor. And can th« liberties 
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of ft nation be thought secure, when we bftTe removed tlieir onlj 
firm basis — n conviction in tlie miniia of the people Ui«t theso 
libertiea are of the gift of Goi] 1 tlml thcj arc not to be Tiolfttcd 
but with liis wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my country when 1 
reflect that God is just ; that hia justice cannot sleep forever ; 
that considering numliers, nature, and uatural means onlj, a revo- 
lution of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation is ftmoDg 
poeeiblo events ) that it may become probable by iupcmatural 
interference 1 The Almighty baa no attributo wbioh can take 
Bide with us in such a contest." 

While Virginia wjia yet a Colony, in ITU, she held a 
ConvcDtion to appoint delcg&tca to attend the first gvnenU 
Congress, which was to assemble, aud did aasemblc, in 
Philadelphia, in September of the same year. Before tbat 
Convention, Mr. Jefferson made an exposition of tlie rigiits 
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death in tbeir tmnsporUtion thither. This pintical warfare, the 
opprobrium ot infidel powers, is the n-nrikre of the CbristiMi 
King of Great Britain. Determined to keep a market where men 
should be bought and sold, be has at length prostituted his neg»- 
tiTC for auppresaing aaj legislatiTe attempt to prohibit and re- 
Btraia this execrable commerce." 

Ilcar him further ; he says i — 

" Wo hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal ; that they are endowed bj their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and tbo 
pursuit of happiness ; that to Gecnre these rights, gorenunents 
are instituted among men, deriving their joat powers from the 
consent of the governed." 

Under date of August Tth, 1185, in a letter to Dr. Price 
of London, ho says : — 

" Northward of the Chesapeake ;oa nay Qnd, here and there, 
an opponent of jour doctrine, as jou may find, here and there, a 
rohbtr and murderer; but in no great number. Emancipation 
is put into such a train, that in a few years thore will be no 
slavea northward of Maryland. In Maryland I do not find sndi 
a disposition to begin the redress of tbis enormity, as in Virginia. 
This is the next Slate to which wo may turn our eyes fur the 
interesting spectacle of juetico in conflict with avarice and op- 
pression ; a conflict wherein the sacred side is gaining daily 
recruits from the influx into ofSce of young men grown up, and 
growing up. These have sucked in the principles of litwrty, u 
it were, with their mother's milk ; and it ia to them I look with 
aniiety to turn the fate of the question." 

In another letter, written to a friend in 1814, he made 
U30 of the following emphatic language : — 

" Yonr favor of July Slst waB,duly received, and read with pe- 
culiar pleasure. The seutimenU do honor to Uie head and heart 
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of the writer. Slinc on the siilijpct of the aluvery of oegroei 
have long since been in the possessiim of the public, and time bu 
onlj Bcrvt.'<l tu give thom stroii^n^r root The love of jualice knd 
the love of country plead equally the cause of these people, ■nd 
it is a. reproach to us that Ihcy should hare pleaded it so loog in 



" What an iiicoinprchensiUo machine is roan ! who can endure 
toil, famine, stripe.':, imprisonment, and death itself, in Tindication 
of his on-u liliertj ; and the next moment be deaf to all thoM 
motives K-hosc pon-iT supported him through his trial, and in- 
flict on his fellow man a bondage, one hour of which is fraught 
with more misery than a^es of tliat which he rose in rebellion to 
oppose." 



Throughout the Soutli, at tlio present day, especially 
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I repCBted them forty timea, the; would have od\j become the 
more slale and thrcadbsrt-. Although I shall not live to see them 
consummated, they will not die with-me." 

From the Father of the Declaration of iDdependence, we 
now turn to the Father of the ConBtitutioD. We will 
listen to 

THE VOICE OF HADISON. 

Advocating the abolition of the alavc-trade, Mr. Madison 

said : — 

"The dictates of humanity, the principles of the people, tho 
national safety and happiness, and prudent policy, require it of 
nt. It is to be hoped, that by expressing a natiooal disapproba- 
tion of tho trade, we may detlroy it, and BBve our coniitry from 
reproaches, and our posterity from tho imbecility ever attendant 
OD a country filled with slaves." 

Again, he says : — 

" It is wrong to admit into the Constitution the idea that there 
can be property in man." 

In the 39th No. of " The Federalist," he says :— 

"The first qnestion that oflere itself is, whether the general 
form Bod aspect of the government be strictly Republican. It is 
evident thut no other form would be reconcilable with the genios 
of the people of America, and with the fundamental principles of 
the Revolution, or with that honorable determination which ani- 
mates every votary of freedom, to rest all our political experi- 
ments on the capacity of mankind for self-government." 

In the Federal Convention, he said ; — 

" And in the third place, where aUvcrj exists, the Bepublican 
theory become* still mor« bllacioua." 




On another occasion, he Bays : — 

"We hsTQ Men the mere diitinction of color mide, in Qtt 
moat enlightened period of time, ft gronnd of the moat nppnmlTn 
dominion ever exercised hj nun over nun." 

TUB rOICI OF HOXBOL 

In a speech in the Virginia OonTeQti<»i, Ur. Monroe 
said: — 

" Wo have found that thia evil hu prejed upon the rerj vittU 
of the Union, and haa been prejudicial to oil the Statea, In wUdi 
it has existed." 

niE VOICB OF HEHBT. 

The eloquent Patrick Hcmy says, in a letter dated Jin- 
nary 18, 1713 :— 
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purchue ? I am dnwD tloag hy the genenl incoDTenience of 
living Ijere without them. I will Dot, I cannot justifr it. How- 
ever culpable mj conduct, I will so far paj my devoir to virtue 
as to own the excellence and rectitude of her precepts, and la- 
ment mj want of conformitj to them. I believe a time will 
come when an opportunity will be offered to abollah this lament- 
able evil. Everything we can do ia to improve it, if it happens 
ID our day ; if not, let na transmit to oar descendantg, together 
with our slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, and an abhorrence 
for slavery. If we cannot reduce this wished-fur reformation 
to practice, let us treat the unhappy victims with lenity. It is 
the furthest advance we can make towards justice. It U a debt 
we owe to the purity of onr religion, to show that it ia at vari- 
ance with that law which warrants slavery." 

Again, this great orator says : — 

" It would rejoice my very soul, that every one of my fellow- 
beings was emancipated. We onght to lament and deplore the 
necessity of holding our fellow-men in bondage. Believe me j 
I shall honor the Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish 
slavery," 



The exccntric genius, John Randolph, of Roanoke, in a 
letter to William Gibbons, in 1820, says :— 

" With onfeigned respect and regard, and as sincere a depreca- 
tion on the exUnsion of slavery and its horrors, as any other 
man, be him whom he may, I am your friend, in the literal sense 
of that much abused word. I say much abused, because it is ap- 
plied to the leagues of vice and avarice and ambition, instead 
of good will toward man from love of him who is the Prince of 

While in Congress, he said : .^ 

" Sir, I envy neither the heart nor the head of that man%>m 
the North who rises here to defend slavery on principle," 
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It is well known that lie emancipated all hia negroes. 
The followiiij:; lines from his will are well worth penuing 
and proaerviug : — 

" I give to my sUtcs their freedom, to which taj eonKienn 
telis nie tiny ire juBtly entitled. It his a long time been a mat- 
ter of Ihc deepest regret to mo that the circamstaiicca under 
which I inlicritud thcin, and the obitaclea thrown in the waj bj 
the lavs of the land, liaTe prevented, m^ emancipating them in 
m; lifu-tinic, which It Ib my full intention to do in caso I can 
accomplish it." 

THOHAS M. BANDOU^ 

In an address to the Virginia Legislature, in I8S0, Got. 

Randolph said : — 
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chiefly npon the pon-alaTeholder. I bare known patrols turned 
ont when there wu not » Blaveholder among them ; and this is 
the practice of the country. I have slept in times of alarm quiet 
in bed, without haviog a tfaonght of care, while these individuals, 
owning none of this property thcmselveB, were patrolling under 
a compulsory process, for a pittance of seventy-five cents per 
twelve hours, the very curtilage of my house, and guarding that 
property which was alike dangerous to them and myself. After 
ail, this is but an expedient. As this population becomes more 
Durocrous, it becomes lesa productive. Your guard must be in- 
creased, nntil finally its profits will not pay for the expense of 
its subjection. Slavery has the effect of lessening the free popu- 
lation of a country. 

" The gentleman has spoken of the increase of the female slaves 
being a part of the profit. It is admitted ; but no great evil can 
be averted, no good attained, without some inconvenience. It 
may be questioned how far it is desirable to foster and encour- 
age this branch of profit. It is a practice, and an increasing 
practice, in parts of Virginia, to rear slaves for market How 
can an honorable mind, a patriot, and a lover of his country, bear 
to see this Ancient Dominion, rendered illustrious by the noble 
deration and patristism of her sons in the cause of liberty, con- 
verted into one grand menagerie, where men are to be reared for 
the market, like oxen for the shambles? Is it better, is it not 
worso, than the slave trade — that trade which enlisted the labor 
of the good and wise of every creed, and every clime, to abolish 
it 1 The trader receives the slave, a stranger in language, aspect, 
and manners, from the merchant who has brought him from the 
interior. The ties of (iithcr, mother, husband, and child, have all 
been rent in twain ; before he receives him, his soul has become 
callous. But here, Sir, individuals wl)om the master has known 
from infancy, whom he has seen sporting in the innocent gam- 
bols of childhood, who have been accustomed to look to him for 
protection, he tears from the mother's arms and sells into a 
strange country among strange people, subject to cruel taskmas- 
ti'rs. 

" He has attempted to justify slavery here, because it exieta in 
Africa, and has stated that it exists all over the worid. Upon 
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the »amc principle, he coulil JaBtJf; Mahometanism, with ita plo- 
' nilltj of wives, petty wars for plunder, robbeiy, and mardcr, or 
nnj olhcr of the abominations and enormities of Bavage tribes. 
Doca slavery exist in any part of civilised Europe T No, Sir, in 

PEYTON RANDOLPH. 

On tlic 20th of October, 1774, while Congroas waa in 
session in Philadelphia, Peyton Randolph, President, the 
following resolution, among others, was unanimoosl; 
adopted : — 

" That wo will neither import nor purchase any slave imported 
after the flrst day of December ne*t; after which time we will 
wholly diecontinue the slave-trade, and will Dcither bo concenied 
in it ouraclveB, nor will we hire our Teasels, nor Bell 
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out, Mid 'tmice' umniinonBly inserted — the rormer being 
thought to expresH the condition of sfatva, and the tatter the ob- 
ligation otfrte persona." — IHadiiionPupert, vol. III., p. 15G9, 

Well done for the Randolphs ! 



. THS VOICE OF CLAT. 

Henry Clay, whom everybody loved, and at the mention 
of whose name the American heart alwaya throbs witii 
emotions of grateful remembrance, said, in an address be- 
fore the Kentucky Colonization Society, in 1829 ; — 

"It is belioTcd that nowhere in the farming portion of the 
United States would slave-labor be generally employed. If the 
proprietor were not tempted to raise slaves by the high price of 
the Southern market, which keeps it op in his own." 

In the United States Senate, in 1850, he used the follow- 
ing memorable words ; — 

'■I am extremely sorry to hear the Senator from Bflssissippi 
tay that he requires, first the extension of the MiBsonri Coropro- 
mise line to the Pacific, and also ttiat he is not satisfied with 
that, but requires, if I understand him correctly, a positive pro- 
vision for the admission of slavery Suuth of that line. And now, 
Sir, coming from a slave State, as I do, I owe it to myself, I oiro 
it to truth, I owe it to the subject to say that no earthly power 
could induce me to vote for a specific measure for the introduc- 
tion of slavery where it had not before existed, either South or 
North of that line. Coming as I do from a slave State, It is my 
solemn, deliberate and well-matured determination that no 
power, no earthly power, shall compel me to vote for the posi- 
tive introduction of slavery either South or North of that line. 
Sit, while you reproach, and justly too, our British ancestors for 
the introduction of this institution upon the continent of Ame- 
rica, I am, for one, unwilling that the posterity of the present in- 
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lutbiUnts of California and of New Mexico, shall reproAch ob tot 
doing juHt what wo reproach Great Britain fordoing toQi. If 
the ciUzenE of those territories choose to establish slaver;, utd 
if thcj como here with Constitutions establishing slaver;, I am 
for admitting them with such provisions in their GonstitntioDa ; 
but then it will be their own work, and not ours, and their pos- 
terity will linvc to reproach them, and not us, for forming Con- 
stitutions allowing the institution of ilavi^ry to eiist among 
them. These are my views, Sir, and I choose to expreea them ; ■ 
and I care not how extensively or universallj thej arc known." 

Hear him further ; lie says : — 

" So long as God allows the vital current to flow through my 
veins, I will never, never, never, by word, or thought, by mind 
or will, aiii in ailiuitting one rood of free territory ta the eTer- 
lastiog curoe of human bondage," 



A bumper to tlic mcmnry of noble Harry of the West I 




Hew- York, Ptuladelphu and Boaton ! Agun tbey resolve uid 
rereeolve, and jet there is not a single ton more ahipped and not 
a single article added to the wealth i^ the South. But, gentle- 
men, they never invito such men as I am to attend their Conven- 
tions. They know that I would tell them that Blavery is thecause 
of their poverty, and that I will tell them that what they are aim- 
ing at is the di^olution of the Union — that they may he prepared 
to Birike for that whenever the nation rises. They well know that 
by slave labor (lie very propositions which they make can never 
be realizcJ ; yet when we show these things, they cry out, ' Oh, 
Cotton is King !' But when we look at the fltatietics, we find 
that so far from Cotton being King, Grass is King. There are 
nine artieles of staple productions which are larger than that of 
cotton in this country," 

" I suppose it does not follow because slavery is endeavoring 
to modify the great dicta of our fathers, that cotton and free 
labor are incompatible. In the extreme South, at New Orleans, 
the laboring men — the stevedores and hackmen on the levee, 
where the heat is intensified by tlie proximity of the red brick 
buildings, are all white men, and they are in the full enjoyment 
of hcalih. But how about cotton T I am informed by a friend 
of mine — bimaclf a slaveholder, and therefore good authority — 
that in Northwestern Texas, among the German settlements, who, 
true to their national instincts, will not employ the labor of a 
slave — they produce more cotton to the acre, and of a better 
qiuility, and selling at prices from a cent to a cent and a half a 
pound higher than that produced by slave labor. This is an ex- 
periment that illustrates what 1 have always held, that whatever 
is right ia expedient." 

THE VOICE OF BKNTOS, 

In Ilia " Thirty Years' View," Thomas H. Benton Baya : — 

■■ My opposition to the extension of slavery dates further back 
than 1844— forty years further hack ; and as this is » suitable 
time for a general declaration, and a sort of general coandence 
delivery, I will say that my opposition to it dat«a from 180^ when 
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I wu A BtQilent at taw in the State of T«imesBe«, and aladied tlw 
subject of African slBTcr7 in an American book— « Virginia book 
— Tucker's edition of Blacketone'a Oommentariea." 



Again, in a speech delivered in St LoniB, on tiie 8id cJ 
November, I806, he says : — 

" I look at nhitc people, and not at black ones ; I look to the 
peace and rpputution of tbo race to which I belong. I look to 
the peace of this land — the world's laat hope for a free gorem- 
mcDt on tlic earth. One of the occaaiooa in which I saw Hem; 
Clay the higher than I thought I ever saw him before, was when 
in the dubate on the admission of California, a diaaolutiOD waa 
apprehended if elavcry was not carried into this Territory, where 
it never was. Tlien Kir. Clay, rising, loomed coloMallj in the 
Senate of the United Stptea, as he rose declaring that fw no 
earthlj purpose, no earthly object, conld he canj alaTei; into 
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bat the whole Union. SlareTj disconragea arti and mtDafBctnres. 
The poor despise labor when performed bj slavea. They prereDt 
the emigration of whites vho reallj enrich and gtrcngthen a 
country. The; produce the moat pemiciouB eiTect on manners. 
Every master of slaves ia bom a pettj tjrant. Thej bring the 
judgment of Heaven on a country. As nations cannot be re- 
warded or punished in the next world, tbey must be in this. By 
an inevitable chain of causes and effecta, Providence punishes na- 
tional sins by national calamities. He lamented that some ofonr 
Eastern brethren had, from a lust of gain, embarked in this nefk- 
riouB traffic. Ab to the Slates being in possession of the right 
to import, thia was the case with many other rights, now to be 
properly (;iTen up. He hold it essential, in every point of view, 
that the General OovemmeDt should have power to prevent tba 
iucrcaM of slavery." 

THE VOICE OF MCDOWEU. 

In 1832, Gov. McDowell used this langua^ in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature : — 

" Who that looks to this unhappy bondage of an unhappy pep- 
plc, in the midst of our society, and thinks of its incidents or is- 
Bucs, but weeps over it as a curse as great upon him who inflicts 
as upon him who suffers it ? Sir, you may place the slave where 
you please — you may dry up, to yourattcrmost, the fountains of 
his feelings, the springs of his thought — yon may close upon his 
mind every avenue of knowledge, and c'ood it over with artificial 
night — you may yoke him to your labors, as the oz, which liveth 
only to work and workelh only to live— you may put him under 
any process which, without deslroying his value oa a slave, will 
dubat'e and crush him as a rational being — you may do this, and 
the idea that he was bom to be free will survive it all. It is 
allied to his hope of immortality — it is the etherial part of his 
nature which oppression cannot rend. It is a torch lit up in his 
soul by the hand of Deity, and never meant to f>e extinguished 
by the band of roan." 
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THE VOICE OF IBZDELL. 

In the ilobiiti'ti uf tlio North Carolina Convontioo, Mr. 
In-dcll, ikftci'wanlu a Judge of the Uaitcd States Supreme 
Court, said : — 

"When the entire abolition of Rlaveiy takes place, it will bs 
an CTent which roust bo plcuing to erery generonn mind, and 
OTcrj friend of hnman nnture." 

THE TOICE or FIKKKET. 

William Pinkney, of Maryland, in Oie Hoose of Delfr 
gales ill that State, in 1189, made several powerful axgor 
nicntH in favor of the aholition of elavery. Here fullowa 
a briuf extract from ono of his apeechca : — 
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thtt, during the Rerolntion, and for many jeara after, the aboli- 
Uon of slaTerj was a favorite to topic with many of our ablest 
Statosmcn, who entertained with respect all the fchemea wbjch 
wisdom or ingenuity could surest fur its accomplishment." 

THE VOICE OF HAItSHALL. 

Thomae Atarshall, of Fanqaler, eaid, in die Virginia 
Legielafure, iff 1832 :— 

" Wherefore, then, object to slavery ? Because it is ruinous to 
the whites — retards improrementa, roots out an industrious popu- 
lation, banishes the yeomanrj' of the country — deprives the spin- 
ner, the weaver, the sinith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, of em- 
ployment and support." 

THE VOICE OF BOLUHO. 

Philip A. Bulling, of Buckingham, a member of the Legf- 
islature of Virginia in 1832, said: — 

" The time will come — and it may be sooner than many are 
willing to believe — when this oppressed and degraded raca can- 
not be held as they now are — when a change will be effected, 
abhorrent, Mr, Speaker, to yon, and to the feelings of every good 

The wounded adder will recoil, and sting the foot that tram- 
ples upon it. The day is fast approaching, wheo those who op- 
pose all action upon this subject, and, instead of aiding in devis- 
ing some fi'asible plan fur freeing their country from on acknow- 
ledged curse, cry ' impogtibU,' to every plan su^ested, will curse 
their perverscness, and lament their folly." 

THE VOICE OF CHANDLEB, 

Sir, Chandler, of Norfolk, member of the Virginia Legis- 
lature, in 1832, took occasion to eay : — ■ 

" It is admitted, by oil who have addressed this Honae, that 
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slkTery iH n cudm?. inil nn incrpuing one. That It hu been it- 
■tnictivc to the lives of our citisens, hietorj, with unerring truth, 
will rcconl. Tliat its Tuturc iDcreue will create commotloii, cut- 
not be doubted." 

TnE VOICE OF sumiEita. 

Mr. f^ninmors, of Kanawha, member of tho LegiilRtora 
of Virginia, in 1832, Bald ; — 

"The cviU oFiliia aystcm cannot be enamented. It wen ira- 
nercs.''ary to attunipt it. They glare upon ua at ercrj itep. 
Wlicii tho owner looks to hia waated eatata, he knom and feeli 

THE VOICE or PRESTOIf. 

In tlic T,rgi.ilature of Virginia, in 1833, Mr. ProBtoB 
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dtiCOTer th»t the power of the General Qovernment over the 
Public Lands mftj be beneficiallj exerted to kdvance their inter- 
ests, and secure their independence ; knowing this, their snffrft- 
ges n-ilt not bo wanting to maintain that authority in the Union, 
which is absolutelj essential to the maintenance of their own 
liberties, and which has more than once indicated the purpose of 
disposing of the Public Lands in such a way as would make eterj 
eettler upon them a freeholder." 

THE VOICE OF BLAIB. 

In an Address to tho Rcpublicana of Uarylaod, in 1856, 
Francis P. Blair says : — 

" In every aspect in which slavery among ns can be considered, 
■t is prt^nant with difficulty. Its continuance in the States in 
which it has taken root has resulted in the monopoly of the soil, 
to a great citcnt, in the hands of the slaveholders, and the entire 
control of all departments of the Slate Government ; and yet a 
majority of people in the slave States are not slavc-owncra. This 
produces an anomaly in the principle of oar tree institutions, 
which threatens in lirae to bring into subji^tion to elave-own- 
ers the great body of the free white population." 

THE VOICE OF lUURT. 

Lieut. Maury, to whom has been awurdcd so much wcll- 
mcritcd praise in the world of science, says : — 

''The fact must be obvious to the far-reaching minds of our 
Statesmen, that unless some means of relief be devised, some 
channel aJTordcd, by which the South can, when the time comes, 
get rid of the excess of her slave population, she will be ulti- 
mately found with r^ard to this institution, in tlio predicament 
of theman with the wolf by the ears ; too dangerous to hold on any 
longer, and equally dangerous to let go. To our mind, the event 
is as certain to happen as any event which depends on the con- 
tingencies of the future, viz.: that unless means be devised forgra- 
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dually rcliering the slave States from the undue prasinra of thta 
clau upon tbcm — unless nomo way be opened by w)iieh they mky 
be rid of their surplus blnck population — the time will cem« — It 
may not be in the next nor in the succeeding generation — but, 
Booner or later, conio it will, and como it nuat — when the two 
races will join in the death struggle for the mastery," 

THE VOICE OF BIRKET. 

JikmoR G. Biriicy, of Kentucky, under whom the Aboli- 
tionists first became a National Party, and for whom ttiey 
Totcd for ProMiilcnt in 1844, giving him 6C,304 votc8,Ba7a : 

" We have ro Ioue practiced iiijostice, adding to it hypocriiy, 

in the trcntinent of the colored race, both negroes and Indians, 
(hat we hc^rin to repird injustice as an element — a chief element 
— the chief ek'inoiit of our Ro^emment. But no goTemment 
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Delaware as early as 1185. With Itfaryland and MiaHoari, 
it may now be ranked as a semi-slave State. Mr. McLane, 
a member of Congress from this State in 1825, said : — 

"I shall not imitaite the exainple of Other grntletnen by nutk- 
iug profeesione of my lore of liberty and abhorreiice of slavery, 
not, hon-eTer, becanee I do not ent«rtaiD them. .1 am an enemy 
to slaTerj." 

THB voice or hastland. 

Slavery has little vitality in Maryland. Baltimore, the 
greatest city of the South — greatest because freest — has a 
popalation of more than two hundred thousand souls, and 
yet lees than three thousand of these are staves. In spite 
of all the unjust and oppresaiTc statutes enacted by the 
oligarchy, the nonrslavcholders, who with the exception 
of a small number of slaTcholding emancipationists, may 
In truth be said to be the only class of rcBpcctablo and 
patriotic citizens in the South, have wisely determined 
that their noble State shall be freed from the sin and the 
shame, the crime and the curse of slavery ; and in accor- 
dance with this determination, long since formed, they arc 
giving every possible encouragement to free white labor, 
thereby, very properly, rendering the labor of slaves both 
unprofitable and disgraceful. The formation of an Aboli- 
tion Society in this State, in 1T89, was the result of the 
influence of the masterly speeches delivered in the House 
of Delegates, by the Hon, William Pinkncy, whose ondy^ 
irig testimony we have already placed on record. Nearly 
seventy years ago, this eminent lawyer and Statesman 
declared to the people of America, that if they did not 
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mark ont tho bounds of slaTcry, and adopt meamre* fbr 
its total extinction, it wonld finally " work a decay o£ Ilia 
spirit of liberty in tlie free States." Farther, he said tii»t, 
" by tlic ctcrnul principles of natural justice, no matter ia 
tho Stalo has a right to hold his slave in bonda^ a single 
hour." In ItST, Luther Martin, of this Stale, said : — 

''SIsTcrj IB iucoQsistcnt with the geniiu of repablicanUm, and 
has a tendency to destroy tbose principlM on which it ia mip- 
portcd, as it Il'Sschs the eeaec of the equal rights uf mankind, 
and habituates ub to tyranny and oppression." 

THE roicE OF vmoiyu. 

AftiT introducing the nnrcBerrcd and immortal tegli- 
moiiy of Wasliington, JefTcrsoD, Madison, Heniy, and the 
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" Thftt ftll men are, bj nature, eqtullj free and independent ; 

That Qoverament is, or ought to be, instituted for the commoD 
benefit, protection, and eecurit;, of the People, Nation, or Com- 
munity ; 

Tliat elections of members to serre as representatires of the 
people in asscmblj ought to be free ; 

That all men having sufficient evidence of permanent common 
iotcrcGt with, and attachment to, the commuuitj', have the right 
of suffrage, and cannot he taxed or deprived of I heir property, 
for public a?cs, without their own consent or that of their repre- 
senlatires bo elected, nor bound by any Ikw to which they have 
not in like manner assented, for the public good ; 

That the frucdom of the Press is one of the greatest bulwarks 
of Liberty, and can never be restrained but by despotic Qovem- 

That no free Government or the blessing of Liberty can be 
preserved to any people, but by a firm adherence to Justice, mod- 
emtion, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent re- 
currence to fundamental principles." 

Tlio "Virginia Society for the Abolition of Slavery," 
organized in 1791, addrcsBed Congress in these worda : — 

"Yonr memorialists, fully aware that righteousness ezaluth a 
nation, and that slavery Is not only an odious degradation, but 
an outra^ous violation of one of the most essential rights of hu- 
man nature, and utterly repugnant to the piecepts of the gospel, 
which breathes ' peace on earth and good will to men,' lament 
that a practice so inconsistent with true policy and the inalieoft- 
ble rights of men, should subsist in so enlightened an age, and 
among a people professing that all mankind are, by nature, 
equally entitled to freedom.'' 

TBS VOICE or NORTH CAROLINA. 

If the qneation, davay or no tlavery, could be fairly pre* 
seated for the decision of the legal ToterB of NortL Caro- 
lina at the next popular election, we believe at least two- 
10 
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thirds of them would dcpoeito the no tlaviry tickeL PeihapM 
one-fourth of the slaveholders themaelvGa would vote it^ 
for the slaveholders in this State are luore moderate, d^ 
cent, sensible, and honorable, than the slaveholdors in 
cither of tlic adjoining States, or the States fnrtber Soath ; 
and we know that many of them are heartily ashamed of 
the vile occupations of slavcholdin^ and slaTe-fareedinff to 
which they arc engaged, for we have the aBsorance fnnn 
their own lips. As a matter of conrse, all the non^Iave- 
holdcrs, who are bo greatly in the majority, woold vote to 
suppress the degrading^ institution which has kept them ao 
long in poverty and ignorance, with theezceptiouofthoae 
who arc complete automatons to the beck and call of thetr 
imperious lords and masters, the mt^or^ieneralB of the 
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authorship of which U geaerally attributed to Epbraim 
Brevard, was proclaimed in Charlotte, Mecklenburg' county, 
North Carolina, and fully ratified in a second Convention 
of the people of said county, held on the Slst of the same 
month. And here, by the way, we may remark, that it is 
supposed Mr. Jcflereon made use of this last-mentioned 
document os the basis of hia draft of the indestructible 
title-deed of our liberties. There is certainly an identical' 
nose of language between the two papers that is well cal' 
culatcd to strengthen this hypothesis. This, however, is 
a coDtrovorsy about which we are but little concerned. 
For present purposes, it is, perhaps, enough for us to 
know, that on the 20th of May, 1175, when transatlantic 
tyranny and oppreBsion could no longer be endured, Nortli 
Carolina set her sister colonies a most valorous and praise- 
worthy example, and that they followed it. To her infa- 
mous elaveholding sisters of the South, it is now meet that 
she should set another noble example of decency, virtue, 
and iudopcndcncc. Let her at once inaugurate a policy 
of common justice and humanity — enact a system of 
equitable laws, having due regard to the rights and inter- 
ests of all classes of persons, poor whites, negroes, and 
nabobs, and the surrounding States will eif long applaud 
her measures, and adopt similar ones for the governance 
of themselves. 

Another reason, and a cogent one, why North Carolina 
should aspire to become the first free State of the South ia 
this : The first slave State that makes herself respectable 
by casting out " the mother of harlots," and by rendering 
enterprise and industry honorable, will immediately recelTe 
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a large accession of most worthy citizens from other States 
in the Union, and thus lay a broad foundation of permanent 
political power and prosperity. Intelligent white farmers 
from the Middle and New England States will flock to our 
more congenial clime, eager to give thirty dollars per acre 
for the same lands that are now a drug in the market be- 
cause nobody \\ ants them at the rate of five dollars per 
acre ; an immediate and powerful impetus will be given 
to commerce, manufactures, and all the industrial arts ; 
science and literature will be revived, and every part of 
the State will reverberate with the triumphs of manual 
and intellectual labor. 

At this present time, we of North Carolina are worth 
less than either of the four adjoining States ; let us abolish 
slavery at the beginning of the next regular decade of 
years, and if our example is not speedily followed, we shall, 
on or before the first day of January, 18 'TO, be enabled to 
purchase the whole of Virginia and South Carolina, inclu- 
ding, perhaps, the greater part of Georgia. An exclusive 
lease of liberty for ten years would unquestionably make 
us the Empire State of the South. But we have no dispo- 
sition to debar others from the enjoyment of liberty or any 
other inalienable right ; we ask no special favors ; what 
we demand for ourselves we are willing to concede to our 
neighbors. Hereby we make application for a lease of 
freedom for ten years ; shall we have it ? May God ena- 
ble us to secure it, as we believe Ho will. We give fair 
notice, however, that if we get it for ten years, we shall, 
with the approbation of Heaven, keep it twenty — ^forty — 
a thooMod^-fixreror I 
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Wo trauBCribe the Mecklenburg Resolutions, which, it 
will be observed, acknowledge the " inherent and inalien- 
able rights of man," and " declare ourBclvea a free and 
independent people, are, and of right ought to be, a sore- 
reign and self-governing association, under the control of 
no power other than that of our God, and liie general go- 
vernment of the Congress." 

UECELENDCItO DECLAIUTIDIT OP INDEPE-fCE-TCE, 

Ab proclaimed in the town of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
May 20th, 1715, and ratified by the County of Mecklen- 
burg, in Convention, May Slst, 1775. 

" I. Resolved — That whosoever, directly or indirectly, abetted, 
or in Buy way, form or manner, countenanced the unchnrtered 
and dangerous invasion of our rights as claimed by Qreat Britain, 
ia an enemy to this country, to America, and to the inherent and 
inalienable rights of man. 

"II. Resolved — That wa the citizens of Mecklenburg County, 
do hereby dissolve the political banda which have connected us 
to the mother country, and hereby absolve ouraolves from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and abjure all political connec- 
tion, contract or association with that nation, who have wantonly 
trampled on our rights and liberties, and inhumanly ahed the 
blood of American patriots at Lexington. 

" Iir. Roolped — That we do heVebj declare onrselres a free 
and independent people, are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign 
and self-governing association, under the control of no power other 
than that of our God, and the general govemnient of the Con- 
gren ; to the maintenance of which independence, we solemnly 
pledge to each other our mntual co-operation, our lives, our for- 
Inaai, and onr moat >aered honor< 
"IT, AMlvftl—Thataa we now acknowledge the existence and 
I Ot Tto law or legal officer, civil or military, within this 
l> hmbj onUn and adopt, aa a rule of lile, all, eadk. 
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and every of our former taws — wherein, nerertheleis, the crown 
of Great Britain never cati be considered as Ijolding rightBj privi- 
legcfl, immUDities or aulUority therein." 

Had it not Veen for elavcry, which, with all ita ottier 
blighting and degrading influences, atiflcs and sabdnea 
CTcry iiuble impulse of the heart, thia consecrated spot 
would long since have been marked by an enduring 
monument, whose grand proportions should bear witneas 
that the virtues of a noble ancestry are gratefully remem- 
bered by an emulous and appreciative posterity. Yet, 
even as things are, we are not without genuine consola- 
tion. The star of hope and promise is beginning to beam 
brightly over the long-obscured horizon of the South ; and 
we are firm in the belief, that freedom, wealth, and mag- 
.justice to the memory of tiiose feai 
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" In North Carolina, no genenl law at all wts paased, prior to 
the roTolution, declaring who might be gUtcs." 

That there is no legai Blarory in tbe Soatiiem States, and 
that slavery no where can be legalized, any more than 
theft, areon or ninrder can bo legalized, haa been virtnallj 
admitted by some of tbe most profoand Southern jurists 
themselves ; and we will here digress so far as to furnish 
the testimoDy of one or two eminent lawyers, not of North 
Carolioa, upon this point 

In the debate in tbe United States Senate, in 1850, on 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, Mr. Mason, of Virginia, objected 
to Mr. Dayton's amendment, providing for a trial by jury, 
because, said he : — 

** A trial bj jurj Decessarily rarries with it a trial. of the whole 
right, and a trial of the right to serrice will be gone into, ac- 
cording to all the forms of the Court, in determininj upon any 
other fact. Then, again, it is proposed, as a part of the proof to 
be adduced at the hearing, after the fugitive has been re-captured, 
that evidence shall be broughtby thecUimant to show tliat slavery 
is eBtablighcd in the State from which the fi^itive haa abscond' 
ed. Now tiiia very thing, in a recent case in the city of New- 
York, was required by one of the jndges of that State, which case 
attracted the attention of the authorities of Maryland, and against 
which they protested. In that case tbe State judge went so far at 
to say that the only mode of proving it was by reference to tbe St*- 
tuto book. Such proof is required in tbe Senator's amendment : 
and if he means by thia that proof shall be brought that slavery 
ia eiitablished by existing laws, it is impossible to comply with 
the requisition, for no such law can be produced, I apprehend, in 
any of the slave States. I am not aware that there is a single 
State in which the institution is established by positive law." 

Judge Clarke, of Mississippi, says : — 
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" Id thia State the legislature have coDsidered sUvea M re»oti- 
able and accountable bcinga ; and it would be a fltigma upon the 
character of the State, and a reproach to the admlniBtration of 
justice, if the life of a slave could be taken with impunity, or if 
he could be murdered in cold blood, without subjecting the offen- 
der to the highest penalty known to the criminal jurisprudcDce 
of the country. Ilaa the slave no rights, because be is deprived 
of his freedom ? He is still a human being, and posHBses all 
those rights of which he is not deprived by the poBitive provi- 
sions of the law. The right of the master eiiats not by force of 
the law of nature or nations, but by virtue only ef the positive 
kw of the State." 

The Hi)[i. Jmlfe'c Ruffin, of North Carolina, sajB :— 

'' Arguments dratrn from the well-cstablisbed principles, which 
confer and restrain the authority of the parent over the child, 
the tutor over tlie pupil, the master over the apprentice, have 
The Court does not recognize their applies- 
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being to convince him, what it is impossible but that the most 
Btupid must feel tad know cnn Dcver be true, that he is thus to 
labor upon ■ principle of natural dut;, or for the sake of his own 
personal hnppiness ? Sach Ber?icea can only be expected fi«ni 
one who has no will of hia own ; who auncnders his will in im- 
plicit obedience to that of another. Such obedience is the con- 
sequence only of uncontrolled authority oTcr the body. There 
is nothing else which can operate to produce the effect. The 
power of the master must be absolute to render the Bubmiaslos 
of the slave perfect. I most freely confess mj sense of the 
harshness of this proposition. I ieel it as deeply as any man 
can ; and as a principle of moral right, every person in his re- 
tirement must repudiate it" 

An eatccmed friend, a physician, who was born and 
bred in Rowan county, North Carolina, and who now re- 
sides there, informs Tis that Judge Gaston, who was one 
of the half dozen Statesmen whom the South has produced 
since the days of the venerable fathers of the Republic, 
was an avowed abolitionist, and that h* published an ad- 
dress to the people of North Carolina, delineating, in a 
masterly manner, the material, moral, and Bocial disad- 
vantages of slavery. Where is that address? Has it 
been suppressed by the oligarchy f The fact that slave- 
holders have, from time to time, made strenuous efforts to 
expunge the sentiments of freedom which now adorn the 
works of nobler men than the noble Qaston, may, perhaps, 
fully account for the oblivious state into which his patrio- 
tic address seems to have fallea 

THE VOICE OF SODTH CABOLIHA. 

Poor South Carolina I Folly is ber nightcap ; faoati- 
cism is her day-dream ; fire-eating is her pastime. She haa 
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lost her better judgment ; tlio dictates of reason and phi- 
losophy have no inliTicDi:c upon her aetiooB. Like the wife 
who is pitiaLily infatuated with a drunken, worthless hus- 
band, she still clings, with unabated love, to the cause of 
bcr shame, her misery, and her degradation. 

A Kentdckian bas recently expresBcd Uia opinion of this 
State in the following language :^ 

" Soulh Carolina is bringing herself irrecoverably in the public 
contempt. It IB inipueisible for any impartitil lover of his coun- 
try, for Buy jii9t thinking man, to wltiiesi her senselesg and 
queiicliloEs malii^nAncy againgt Uie Union without the most im- 
measurable disgust and scorn. She is one vast hot-bed of dis- 
union. Her people think and talk uf nothing else. She is a fcs- 
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with discriminatiD^ minds, tbe diScrcnt lights and shades 
of these two pictarea ; the; are the parties most deeply 
interested ; and it is to them we look for the glorious revo- 
lution that is to substitute Freedom for Slavery. They 
have the power to retrieve the fallen fortunes of South 
Carolina, to raise her up from the loathsome sink of iniquity 
into which slavery has plunged her, and to make her one 
of the most brilliant stars in the great constellation of 
States. While their minds are occupied with other con- 
siderations, lot them not forget tbe difference between 
tiemlfdg^ doUan and tevmty^. amis, tiie value of land per 
acre in New Jersey, which is a second-rate free State, and 
oat dollar and thirlftwo atUs, the value of land per acre in 
South Carolina, which is, par eutiloKe, the model slave 
State. The difference between the two sums is twenty- 
seven dollars and forty-fonr cents, which would amount to 
precisely two thousand seven hundred ana forty-four dol- 
lars on every hundred acres. To present the subject in 
another form, the South Carolina tract of land, containing 
two hundred acres, is worth now only two hundred and 
sixty-four dollars, and is depreciating every day. Let 
slavery be abolished, and in the course of a few years, 
the same tract will be worth five thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two dollars, with an upward tendency. At this 
rate, the increment of value on the total area of the 
State will amount to more than three times as much as the 
present estimated value of the slaves 1 

South Carolina has not always been, nor will she always 
continue to be, on the wrong side. From Ramsay's His- 
tory of tbe State, we learn that, in 1714, she — 
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" Rfsolred — That Ilis Majestv'a sulijeetH in North America 
(without respect to color or otlmr acciilents) are eatilled to all 
tlic inlierent rights anJ litKTtics o{ bis natural born subjctta 
wilhin tlie Kingdom of Great Britain [ that it is their fundanicn- 
tai right, that no man should Buffer in hia person or properly 
without a fiiir trial, and judgment given Ly hJH peers, or by the 
law or the land." 

One cif her early ivrilois, under tiie nan de jiliimt of Phi- 
lodcmiis, in a political pamphlet published iu Charlestoti 
ill 1784, di't'larcs tliat — 

" Such ia tho fatal influence of slavery on the human mind, 
that it almost wholly cITaccB from it even the boasted cbarscter- 
istic of rationality." 

This aarae writer, spcaltiiif; of the particular iutercata 
of South Carolina, says :— 
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Harlbut, of this State ; and from it ne make the fultowing 
extract : — 

" As all sagacious obserrera of the operation of the syeteni of 
alaverr hare demonstrated, the profitable employmenl of ilave- 
labor IB inconsiiitent with the development of agricultural sci- 
ence, and demands a continual supply of new and unexhausted 
soil. The slaveholder, investing his capital in the purchase of 
the laliorers theniselves, and not merely in soil and machinea, 
paying his free laborers out of the profit, must depend for hia 
continued and profrrosaive prosperity upon the cheapness and 
facility n'llh which he can tranHfer his siavefi to fresh and fertile 
lands. An enormous additional item, namely, the price of Hlavea, 
being added to the cost of production, all other elemeots of that 
cost require to be proportionab'y smaller, or profits fall." 

In an address delivered before tlic South Carolina Insti- 
tute, in Charleston, Nov. 20th, 1856, Mr. B. F, Perry, of 
Greenville, truthfully says : — 

" It has been South Carolina'a misfortune, in this utilitarian 
age, to have her greatest talents and most powerful encrgiea di- 
rected to pursuil-i, which avail her nothing, in the way of irealth 
and prosperity. In the first settlement of a new country, agri- 
cultural industry necessarily absorbs all the time and occupation 
of its inhabitAnts. They must clear the forests and cultivate the 
earth, in order to make their bread. This is their first consider- 
ation. Then the mechanics! arts, and manufactures, and com- 
. merce, must follow in the footntepB of agriculture, to insure either 
individual or national prosperity. No people can be highly pros- 
perous without them. No people ever have been. Agriculture, 
alone, will not make or sustain a great people. The true policy 
of every people is to cultivate the earth, manufacture its pro- 
ducts, and send thero abroad, in exchange for tho^^e comforts and 
lujturies, and necesHariea, which their own country and their own 
industry cannot give or make. The dependence of South Car- 
olina on Europe, and the Northern States for all the necessaneib 
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comforts and luxuries, which the mechknic arta tiTord, haa, in 
fuct, drained her of her ivcalth, and made her poaitivelj poor, 
when compared with her sietur States of the Confedencj. It is 
kt once mortifying and alarming, to see and reflect on our own 
dependence in the mechanic arts and manufactures, oo Btnmgers 
and foreigners. In the Northern States their highest talents 
and energy hare been diversified, and more profltablj emplojed 
in developing the resources of the countrj, in making new inren- 
tiona in the mechanic arts, and enricbing the commonitj with 
science and literature, commerce and manulactures." 

THE VOICE OF GEDBQU. 

Of tbc States strictly Southern, Oeorgia is, perhaps, Hie 
most thrifty. This prosperous condition of the State ia 
mainly ascrlbablc to her hundred thonsand free white 
laborers — more tlian eighty-thrco thousand of whom are 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. In few other slave 
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of Gcoi^a was settled, in 1133, was bitterly opposed to 
the institntion of slareiy. In & letter to Granville Sbarp, 
dated Oct, 13th, IHe, he says :— 

"Mf friends and I settled the Colony of Georgia, knd hj char* 
t«r were eBtablishod tniatceB, to make laws, &,c. We determined 
not to suffer slavery there. But the MiTe merchant* and their 
adherents occasLoned us not only much trouble, but at last got 
the then govemment to favor them. We nould not suffer slay- 
ery, (which is against the Gospel, as well as the fundamental kw 
of England,) to bo nuthonicd under our authority ; we refused, 
■8 trustees, to make a law permitting such a horrid crime. The 
goTernment, finding the trustees resolved firmly not to concur 
with what they believed unjust, took away the charter by which 
no law could be passed without our consent" 

On the 12th of January, 1115, in indorsing the proceed- 
ings of the first American Congress, among other resolu- 
tions, " the Representatives of the extensive District of 
Darien, in the Colony of Georgia" adopted the following ; 

" 5. To show the world that we are not influenced hj anj con- 
tracted or interested motives, but a general philanthropy for all 
mankind, of whatever climate, language, or complexion, we hereby 
declare our disapprobation and abhorrence of the unnatural prac- 
tice of slavery in America, (however the uncaltivated state of our 
country or other specious arguments maj plead forit,) aprtkctice 
founded in injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our lib- 
erties, (as well as lives,) debasing part or our fellow creatures be- 
low men, and corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest; and 
is laying the basis of that liberty we contend for, (and which we 
pray the Almighty to continue to the latest posterity,) upon a 
very wrong foundation. We therefore resolve, at all times, to 
use our utmost endeavora for the mannmission of our slaves in 
this Colony, upon the most safe and equitable footing for l^e 
masters and themselves." 
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Tlio IIoi). Mr. Rcid, of tbia State, in a epeech doliverod 
in Congress, Feb. 1, l>>iQ, siiya : — 

" I iLiu not tho pnni'ijyrist of slavery. It ie %a unnutural aUte, 
a dark douJ, whidi obscures hilf tho lustre of our free ingtitU' 
tlotis. Ft>r my own purt, though surrounded by slavery from my 
craille to Iho present moment, yet — 

' I liate the touth of servile hands, 
I luathc the bIitc* who cringe nrounJ.' '' 

Ab an accumiinnimcut to those lines, be migbt have 
utttTL'd tlicac :— 

'■ I would not hare a slaye to till loy ground ; 
To curry me, to fan me while I sleep 
And <i'i;mljle when T wakci fur all the wealth 
That rtini^ws bought and sold have ever eanied," 
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admonished as to carry out their designs in the upbuilding 
and completion of the snperatnictore. Let us obey their 
patriotic injunctions. 

From each of the six original Southern States we have 
introduced the most ardent aspirations for liberty — the 
moat positive condemnations of slavery. From each of 
the nine slave States which have been admitted into the 
Union since the organization of the General Government, 
we could introduce, from several of their wisest and liest 
citizens, anti-slavery sentiments equally as strong and con- 
vincing as those that emanated from the great founders 
of our movement — Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Patriclc 
Ilcnry and the Randolphs. As we have already remarked, 
however, the limits of this chapter will not admit of the 
introduction of additional testimony from either of the old 
or of the new slave States, 

Tlie reader will not fail ix> observe that, in presenting 
these solid abolition doctrines of the South, we have been 
careful to make such quotations as triumphantly refute, in 
every particular, the more specious sophistries of the 
oligarchy. 

The mention of the illustrious names above, reminds us 
of the fact, that the party newspapers, whose venal columns 
are eternally teeming with vituperation and slander, have 
long assured us that the Whig ship was to be steered by 
the Washington rudder, that the Democratic barque was 
to sail with the Jefferson compass, and that the Know- 
Nothing brig was to carry the Madison chart. Imposed 
upon by these monstrous falsehoods, we have, from time 
to time, been induced to engage passage on each of theso 



llii' iiil iif Bwimming. Washington the Ic 
Wlii;;' |.iii-|y ! JefTLn-Hon tlic f.mnaer of th 
]i;liIv ! Vnltaii'c tlio foutidorof Cliristiiitiity 
lliul ni;Lii'« luMrl ^\unM iilw;iys c'uTilimiO I.. I 
of (locciitiiUi— Ui;it lie sliunld ovlt l;e tu otliori 
of wliat he ia to himself.' 

There is now in this cotintty but one party I 
in gi)ud fuitli, to [lilt In practice tht! priuciplo 
ton, Jeficraon, MiHliaon, and tho other tcdd 
of UiD R(^i>ublio — Uie Rt-'puhlitan jiarty. Ti, 
pledge unswerving allegiance, ao long sa it 
t'i pursue the alatiHin advocated by the 
protoIypoB above-mentioned, but no longer 
it i.t, iiH it ought to be, tlic di^siro, the detu 
tlie dcatiny of this party, to give tlic death-bl 
tihdiilil future developmouU prove the pari 
with this belief — a belief, by the bye, which 
in«pirmi in the brcasto of little leas tlian ' 
millions of tlie moat intelligent aiid pftti 
America — wc shall ahake olT tlie ilimt of ( 
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CHAPTER IV. 



NORTHERN TEBIIXONT. 

The best evidence tbat can be given of the enligbtened 
patriotism and love of liberty in the Free States, is the 
fact that, at the Presidential election in 1856, they polled 
thirteen hundred thousand votes for the Republican can- 
didate, John C. Fbeuont. This fact of itBclf seems to 
preclude the necessity of strengthening onr cause with the 
individual testimony of even their greatest men. Having, 
however, adduced the most cogent and conclusive anti- 
slavery arguments from the Wasbingtons, the Jefiersons, 
the Madisons, the Randolphs, and the Clays of the South, 
we shall now proceed to enrich our pages with gems of 
Liberty from the Franklins, the Hamiltons, the Jays, the 
Adamses, and the Websters of the North. Too close at- 
tention cannot be paid to the words of wisdom which we 
have extracted from the works of those truly eminent and 
philosophic Statesmen. We will first listen to 

rHB TOICB or FtUXEUN. 



Dr. Franklin WM the first president of " The Pennsyl- 
vania Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery f 
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aud it is now generally conceded that this was the first 
rfgularly orgnnized Aincricau abolition Society — it having 
been formed aa early as 1174, while we were yet sabjects 
of tlio British government. In 1790, in tlie name and on 
bclialf of tliia Society, Dr. Franklin, who was then withia 
a few niontha of the close of his life, drafted a memorial 
" to the Senate and TIoiiso of RcpreaentativcB of tho 
United Statuw," iu which ho said :^ 



" Your momorialists, ))articaliirly engaged in nttending to tbc 
(llElrcEBcf arising rram Blavery, beliBTo it to be their inditponB.'i- 
bk' duty to present this nubjcet to your notice. They hire ob- 
ecrvt'd, wilh renl satisfnction, that iDwiy important nnd salutary 
piiHLTs arc vesli'd in you. fur ' proulotiiig the WLdfun/ and scour- 
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discouroging every species of traffic in ilie persona of uur fellow- 
'" Slaverj ia *a ktrocions de- 



Alexander HamiltoD, tho brilliaat Statesman and finan- 
cier, telle U9 that — 

" The Eacred rightB of mankind are not to be mmmsged for 
among old parchments or muatj records. They are writteii M 
with a sunbeam, in the whole volume of homan nature, by the 
hand of the Divinity itoelf, and can never be erased or obscured 
by mortal power." 

Ag[|in, in 1714, addressing himself to an AmcvlcanTory, 
lio sa^ : — 

'■The. fundamental source of all your errors, sophisms, and 
false reasonings, is a total ignorance of the natural rights of man- 
kind. Were you once to become acquainted with these, yo« 
could never entertain a thought, that all men are not, by nature, 
entitled to equal privileges. You would be convinced that natu- 
ral liberty is the gift of the beneficent Creator to the whole hu- 
man race ; and that civil liberty is founded on that" 

THE VOICE OF JAT. 

John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States under 
the Constitution of 1789, in a letter to the Hon. Elias Bon- 
diiiot, dated Nov. 17, 1819, says : — 

" Little can be added to what has been said and written on tho 
siihjeet of slavery. 1 concur in the opinion that it ought not to 
be introduced nor permitted in any of the new States, and that 
it ought to be gradually diminished and finally abolished in all 
uf them. 
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" To mo. Iho conslUiilioiuI tnllinritv of the CongreBs to prohi- 
bit the migration and im|H>rtalion urslarcs into anj of the States, 
docs nnt appear ({iiestioiiable. 

''Thefir^t article of the Constitution specifies the legislative 
powers coiniuitlod (i> the Conzress. The 9th i^ectioa of that article 
haa these worils: 'The misratio/t or impnrtafion of such persons 
aa anj of the noir-eiUiiite States shall think proper to adtnlt, 
•hall not be proliibilt'd bj the Conpress prior to the year IS08, 
but a tax or diitt' may be imposed od Each importatiOD, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each person,' 

" I understand the fcnse and meaning of this clause to be. that 
the potcer of the congress, ahhongh competent to proliibit such 
migration and importatioii. iras to be exercised with renpect to 
the Ihea existing Slates, and them only, until the year 1808, but 
the Coniress were at liberty to make such prohibitions as to any 
ite« State, which might in the mean time be established. And 
farther, that from and after that period, they were aathoHzed to 
nake such ptuhibitions as to alt the Slates, whvtiier neio or ohi. 

" It will. I presume, be admitted, that slaves were the persona 
intended. The wonl staves was avoided, proluthly on account 
of the exist inir toleration of slavery, and its discordancy with the 
principles I'f the Ilevolution. and from a eonseioiLiness of its be- 
ing ft'i'iignant t.. the following poi^itions in the Declaration of In- 
depenli'iiiv: ' We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all 
men are civated iijual ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among these aro life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.' " 

In a provifus K-ttor. written frLim ?pain, whither be had 
Iwii aii|.i<ititovI as minister cl-oii^ilenliary, Itc uys, . 
sjicakiiiL: of t!io ,il>.<litii>n of slavorj- : — 
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VILLIAX JAT. 



The Hon, Wm, Jay, a noble son of Chief Justice John 
Jay, saya : — 

" A crisis hks Arrived in which we must inaintain oar rights, or 
Burrender them for crer. I speak not to abolitionista alone, but 
to all who Talue the hberty our fathers achieTed. Do you ask ' 
what we have to do with alayery 1 Let our muziled preeaes an- 
swer — let the mobs excited against us by the merchants and 
politiciaDB answer — let the gag laws threatened by our governors 
and legislatures answer, let the conduct of the National Oovera- 



THE VOICE OF ADAMS. 

From the Diary of Jolin Qiiinry Ailiiiiin, " III" nM iimii 
eloquent," wo make tlio fulbiwiiiK cxtriirl i 

"It is among the eviliii.r«li»»iiry, tlint 11 Inliilo Ih" ini ■h*m>i'ii 

of moral princii>1i!. tl «i>talillali<«i rul»< >»n )>'<> <il vIKit.' niol 

rice; for what can Ihi nii,n< fnUx nml i<\«K' Iimih iI' "• ilitiii llih 
doctrine, which iiinki'ii tl>i< flr-l nii>l Imli.^ii ilulii" <<( )tii>iHiil(t il 
depend upon the r<>liir i>r llin aUlii ' ll int-H'ila IiiIkinX t>'it*ii<l, 
and induce-i men rmlowrd wlili l'i|i|<<il )i>.tt>ii< {■• tHrtlMloKl liirtt 
slavery JH sandiuni'd by lli'> I'lirliiinii i-ohiil'iiM llmi *Utf* im< 

happy anil conU'iitnl In lIu'D' •' Illl'.ii , <l>i>l lii'lftcotl »m*\yf 

and alavo tli.-n< »r.. U.: <•( ■iii.Iik.I ntU.'lii mkI Hm'Mtiiit t thai 

theTirtUfSortli«iiia«i<r rn" i\.iliig.l nint u»iill.'>l \\\ tlif ili-cM-U- 
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" To mp, the (-nnslitiilionni aullmrity of the Congresa lo prohi- 
bit the mipnilion nnd importation of slnves into nny of the States, 
(JocFi not apjionr (iiiestioiiablo. 

" The Hrst nrtirle of thu Conalitiitioa specifiea the legisUt'ivo 
powers roiiiinitti-d to Ihe Consn>sB. The 9lh section of tliat article 
has Ihtsp wnriia ; ' The migralion or importation of e«ch persons 
as tiny of the noiF-exinting Stntes sliaii thitik proper » admit, 
sholl not he prohibited by the CongreBS prior to the year 1808, 
but a tAX or duty may be imposed on such i m porta ti ad, not ex- 
ceeding ttn (lolliirs for each pi'raon.' 

'■ I iinderstand the sense and mennitig of this claufle to Iw. lJ»»t 
the powrr of tiic concede, although competent to proliihit such 
migration and importation, was to he exercised with respect to 
the then existing Statee, and them only, until the ycnr ISOS, but 
the ConsrpES were at liberty to make such prohibitions as to»ny 
jifUT .Suite, which uiiijht in tlie mtan time bo established. And 
further, tlint from and aflcr \hnt period, tlicj wcro autliorized to 
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The Hon. Wm, Jay, a noble son of Chief Justice John 
Jay, says : — 

" A criaid hks Arrived in which wa miut msintiin our rights, or 
aurrcndcr them for crer. I ape&k not to abolitioniata alone, but 
to all who value the liberty our fittherB achieved. Du you aak ' 
what we have to do with slavery 1 Let our mnzsled presses an- 
■wcr — let the moba excited against us by the merchants and 
politiciaos answer — let the gag laws threatened by our govemora 
and legistatureB answer, let the conduct of the National Govern- 
ment answer." 

THB VOICE OF ADAHS. 

From the Diary of John Quincy Adams, " the old man 
eloquent," we make the following extract ; — 

" It is among the evils of slavery, that it taints the very soarccq 
of moral principle. It establishes false estimates of virtue and 
vice ; for what can be more Ta'se and more heartless than this 
doctrine, which makes the first and holiest rights of humanity to 
depend upon the color of the skin? It penerts human reason, 
and induces men endowed with logical powers to maintain that 
slavery is eancliuncd by the Christian religion ; that slaves are 
happy and contented in their condition ; that between master 
and slave there are ties of mutual attachment and aflectioD ; that 
the virtues of the muster are refined and exulted by the degrada- 
tioD of the slave, while at the some time they vent execrations 
npon the slave-trade, curse Britain for having given them slaves, 
bum at the stake ni^roes convicted of cncues, for the terror 
of the example, and writhe in agonies of fear at the very men- 
tion of human rights as applicable to men of color." 

THE VOICE OF WEBSTER. 

In a speech which ho delivered at Niblo'a Garden, in 



" Uii tlic [general qiicBtioii of slavery, ft grea 
mtinity is nlrendy slrongly excited. The 8ul 
attmitfrl altcntion is a fjuestion of politics, b 
Tir il.'fjHT i-iio ahead. It lias arrc*IcJ the r 
the country, it lias talveii stnins liiild on the ci 
He is a rash man, indeed, and little conven^ai 
turo, and especially has he an erroneous cstiii 
t«r or^ie people of tbia coautry, who suppust 
Uiis kind is to be trilled with or dctipi«id. 
mu« itself to tw rtapcclud. But to vudeuvur 
T«r, or retain ita free cxpreaaion, to acok to 
fine it, warm m it ia, and more hoBt«d aa sue 
loevitalily render it— should tliia he att«iupU 
eten in the Constitution or Union it«rir, whit 
dangcred by the explo«lon whicli might (Mot 

Wlien discussing tho Orpf^n Bill in I 

" f hare mule up my oiind, fur one, that u 
CM will I consont to the Airlher cxtGnaioa o 
in the I'nitcd States, or to the furtliw ina 
acrtallon in thu Jloase of RcprescntatlvBa." 

tJndcr liaUi of February lotli, 1S5& 
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ciation, either in the Old TcaUment or the New, but as opposed 

to tho nhote spirit of the OoBpel and to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Tho religion of Jesas Clirist is a religion of kindness, 
justice, and brotherly love. But slavery is not kindly sffection- 
atu ; it docs not seek anothers, and not its own ; it docs not let 
the oppressed go free. It is, as I have siid, hut a continual act 
of oppressioD. But then, such is the influence of a habit of 
thinking among men, and such is the influence of nhat has been 
long established, that even minds, religious and tenderly con- 
scientious, Bucb as would be shocked by any single act of oppres- 
sion, in any single exercise of violence and unjust power, are not 
always moved by the reflection that slavery is a continual and 
permanent violation of human rights." 

AVhilc delivering a Bpccch at Buffalo, in the SUte of 
New York, in the Bummcr of 1851, only about twelve 
months prior to Ids decease, he made use of the following 
emphatic words : — 

"I never would consent, and never have consented, that there 
should be one foot of slave territory beyond what tlie old thir- 
teen States had at the formation of the Union. Never, never I" 

XOAn WEBSTER. 

Noah Webster, the great American vocabulist. Bays:— 

'' That freedom is tho sacred right of every man, whatever be 
his color, who has not forfeited it by some violation of muni- 
cipal law, ij a trutli established by Ood himself, in the very crea* 
tion of human bcingii. No time, no circumstance, no human 
power or policy can change the nature of this truth, nor repeal 
the fundamental laws of society, by which every man's right to 
liberty is guarantied. The act of enslaving men is always a vio- 
lation of those great primary laws of society, by which alone, 
the master himself holds oveiy particle of his own freedom." 
11 




NOltrllERN TE3TI110NY. 



DoWitt Cliiitoti, the father of the great Bystcm of iuter- 
nal iniprovenifiiila iu the State of New York, speaking of 
despotism in Europe, and of slavery in America, aske ■ — 

" ITave ni>t prescription ftnd precedent — pnlriiirclial dominioD 
— divine right of kings and masters, been alternately colled in to 
Banclioa the siaverj- of nations ? And would not all the despot- 
isms of the ancient and modem world have vanished into air, if 
the naturul equality of mankind luid been properlj understood 
tnd practiced 7 • * • This declares that the game measure or 
justice ought to Ik measured out to all met), without regard to 

ceiitiliom inequalities, and the intellectual and physical dispari' 

B which prorcfd from inexplicable cauBCB.'' 
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while liviug, proved thcicselres equal to the task of cz- 
tcnninating from tlieir own States the malchleiis curse of 
human slavery. Such are the men who, though do lon^r 
with us in the flesh, " still live." A living principle — an 
immortal interest — have they, invested in every great and 
good work tliat distinguishes the free States. The rail- 
roads, the canals, the telegraphs, the factories, the fleets 
of merchant vessels, the magnificent cities, the scientific 
modes of agriculture, the unrivaled institutions of learning, 
and other striking evidences of progress and improvement 
at the North, arc, either directly or indirectly, the off- 
spring of their gigantic intellects. Wlien, if ever, com- 
merce, and manufactures, and agriculture, and great en- 
terprises, and truth, and liberty, and justice, and magnan- 
imity, shall have become obsolete terms, then their names 
may possibly be forgotten, but not tell then. 

An army of brave and worthy successors — champions 
of Freedom now living, have the illustrious forefathers of 
tlie North, in the persons of Garrison, Greeley, Glddings, 
Goodell, Grow, and Gcrrit Smith ; in Seward, Sumner, 
Stowe, Raymond, Parker, and Phillips ; in Beechcr, Banks, 
Burlingame, Bryant, Hale, and Ilildretb ; in Emerson, 
Dayton, Thompson, Tappan, King and Cheever ; in Whit- 
tier, Wilson, Wade, Wayland, Weed, and Burleigh. These 
arc the men whom, in connection with their learned and 
eloquent compatriots, the Everetts, the Bancrofts, the 
Prcscotts, the Chapins, the Longfcllows, and the Danas, 
future historians, if faithful to their calling, will place on 
record as America's true statesmen, literati, preachers, 
philosophei!<, and philanthropists, of the present age. 
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In this connection, however, it may not be amiss to re- 
mark that tlie Homers, the Platos, tlie Bacons, the New- 
tous, the Shakspeares, the Miltona, the Blackstones, the 
Cuvier.i, tlie Iluniboldts, and tlie Macaulaya of Amercia, 
have not jft been produced ; nor, in our humble judgment, 
will they be, imlil slavery shall have been overthrown and 
freedom established in the States of Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. Upon the soil of those States, when free, 
or on other free soil crossed by about the same degrees 
of latitude, and not distant from the Appalachian chain of 
mountains, will, we believe, be nurtured into manhood, in 
the ciiui'se of one or two centuries, perhaps, as great men 
as those luentinned above — greater, possibly, than any 
that have ever yet lived. Whence their ancestors may 
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CHAPTER T. 



TESTIUONT I 



' THE NATIONS. 



To th« trae friends of freedom throughout the world, it 
ie a pleasing thought, and one which, by he'mg commnni* 
catcd to others, is well calculated to niuTCrsali?^ the prin* 
ciples of liberty, that tlie groat heroes, statesmen, and 
sages, of all ages and nations, ancient and modem, who 
have ever had occasion to speak of the institution of hu- 
man slavery, have entered their most unequivocal and 
positive protests against it. To say that they disapproved 
of the system would not be sufficiently expressive of the 
utter detestation with which they uniformly regarded it 
That they abhorred it as the vilest invention that the Evil- 
One has ever assisted bad men to concoct, is quite evi- 
dent from the very tone and construction of their lan- 
guage. 

Having, with much pleasure and profit, heard the testi- 
mony of America, through her representative men, we 
will now hear that of other nations, through their repre- 
sentative men — doubting not that we shall be more than 
remunerated for our time and trouble. We will first 
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THE VOICE OF EKCL.VND. 

e cawo of Janioa Somerset, a negro who had been 
lod ill Africa, tianapurtcil to Virginia, there sold 
vei-j-, tliciice can'icd to Englsiiid, as a waiting-boy, 
're iuduced to institute proceedings against hia 
for llie recovery uf hia freedom, 

siASsnELi. siiys :— 

state of Blnverj- ia tif nuch a nature that it is incapable 
introduced on any reoBoni", moral or political, but only 

ive law, which preserves its force long nfler tfie reasoni. 

.aiiil liino itself whence it wbb creiteiJ,iH enifod from the 

jii^injitjv^jijvJVlmteTcMiiconve^^ 
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existence inducea me to Icdow do sacb thing as a rcgalation of 
rolibcr7, and a restriction of murder. Personal (i'eedom is a 
rigtit of which he who dcpriTcs a fcUow-creature is criminal in 
eo depriving him, and he who withholda is do leis crimina] in 
withholding." 

SHAKSPEiitB says : — 
" A man is master of his liberty." 
Again, he saya : — 

" It is the curse of Kings, to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humors for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of Ufe, 
And, on the winkling of authority, 
To underatand a law; to koow the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humor than advised respect." 

" Heaven will one day free us from this slavery." 



"Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead ! — 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets ; 
Some to the common pulpits, and cij ont, 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement" 

cowPEB aaya : — 

"Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs' 
Receive our air, that moment they are free. 
They touch our country and their shackles falL 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your Empire, that where Britun's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel ber meny too !" 




P IBE NATtOUa, 



Like tlio sun-brilliant brow of a nation when froel" 

AgftiD, lio siiys 1 — ■ 

" IF our fatbcrs promised for tliemselTcs, to taako tbemaolvea 
elavos, they could make no such promise for us." 

Again :— 

"Since, llierefore, the law is chiefly right reason, if we are 
bound to obey a magistrate as a minisler of God, bj the verj-aamQ 
rcnaon and tho very name law, wo ought to resiat a tyrant, and 
minister of the devil." 
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Again: — 

" If any hnm»n law ehall allow or require ub to commit crime, 
we are bound U> transgreSB that human law, or else we must 
offend both the natural and divine." 



"What the Parliament doth, shall bo holdea for naught, when- 
«Ter it shall enact that which ia contrary to the rights of nature." 



" The eBMnco of all law is justice. What is not justice is not 
law } and what is not law, ought not to bo obeyed." 

HAKRiKGTOM says : — 

" All men naturally, arc equal ; for though nature with a noble 
variety has made different features and lineaments of men, yet as 
to freedom, she has made eTery one alike, and given them the 
same desires." 

"Those rights which God and nature have established, and 
which arc therefore called natural rights, such as life and liberty,, 
need not the aid of hnman laws to bo more effectually investediii 
every man than they are ; neither do they receive any additional 
strength when declared by the municipal laws to be inviolable. 
On the contrary, no human power has any authority to abridge 
or destroy them, unless the owner himself shall commit some act 
that amounts to a forfcilarc." 

Agaia, lie saya : — 

"The law, therefore, which supports slavery and opposes lib- 
erty, niust necessarily be condemned as cruel, for every feeling 
of human nature advocates liberty. Slavery is introiHced by hu- 
man wickedness, but Qod advocates liberty, by the nature which 
he has giTcn to man." 

11* 




'ibO lEsrmosY of tde kahonb 

BRorciuK says : — 

"Tfll mc not of riglils — tnlk not of the propcrtj of tbo planter 
in his eIutcb. I deny tlio right ; I acknoir lodge oot the property. 
Id TAtn jou tell mc of laws that snnctiun such a claim. There is 
a law aboTf all Ihc enaotineiit<i of human coden, the same through' 
out the world, the name in all times ; it is the law written bj the 
finger of (lod <in tho hearts of men ; and bj that law, unclmngeablB 
and eternal, wliilc men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and ab- 
hor blood, they shall reject with indignation the wild and gtulty 
phantasy that man can hold property Ln man." 

THE VfilCE OF IBELAND. 

B(.-aEE says : — 
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The Doblia University Magazine for December, 1856, 



"The United SUtcs must learn, from the exainple of Rom^ 
that Christianity and the pagan institution of alavery cannot co> 
exist together. The Republic must take her side and choose her 
favorite child ; for if she love the one, she must hate tbe otlier." 

THE TOICB OF aCOTUHD. 

BEATDE says : — 

"Slavery is inconsistent with the dearest and most eisential 
rights of man's nature ; it is dotrimental to virtue and industiy ; 
it hardens the heart to those tender Bjmpathies which form ike 
most lovely part of human character ; it inTolTea the inno- 
cent in hopeless misery, in order to procare wealth and pleaiure 
for the authors of that misery ; it seeks to degrade iuto brutes 
beings whom tbe Lord of Heaven and Earth endowed with n- 
tional souls, and created for immortality; in short, it is ntterly 
repugnant to every principle of reason, religion, humanity, and 
conscience. It is impossible for a considerate and unprqjudiced 
mind, to think of slavery without horror." 

HtLLSt says : — 

"The human mind rcToIts at a serious discosaion of the mb- 
ject of slavery. Every individual, whatever be hia cotinti; op 
complexion, is entitled to freedom." 

HACKNIQHT SayS ! 

" Men-stealers are inserted among the daring criminala against 
whom the law of Qod directed its awfbl curses. These were 
persons who kidnapped men to sell them for slaves ; and this 
practice seems inseparable from the other iniquities and oppres- 
sions of slavery; nor can a slave dealer easily keep free from 
Ibis criroinaUfy, if indeed the receiver is as bad as the thief," 
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THE VOICE OP FBASCE, 

i^FATFnTE anys : — 

'■ 1 would never hive lirawn ray sword in the cause of America, 
if I could have conceived that thereby I was founding a land of 
Blavery." 

Again, while in the prison of Magdeburg, he says ; — 

" I know ijot what dispoEitioQ haa been made of my plantation 
at Cayenne ; hut I hope JIidaiDo dc LufayctCc will take care that 
the negroes who cultivute it shatl preserve their liberty." 

0. LAFAVtTTE, grandson of General Lafayette, in a let- 
ter uDilcr iliitc of April 26th, 1851, aaye ;— 
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A^aiii ; — 

" Nothing puta one iieiinjr the coudilion of a brutu than alwajB 
to 8ce rrteiHi-n and rot bo free." 

A^iiiii ; — 

'■ Even the earth -itself, whieh teems with profusion under the 
cultivating hand of the free horn laborer, shrinks into barrennets 
from the contaminating sircatorn slarc." 

Lond X. issued the fullowing edict ; — 

'■ As all men ari; by nature free bom, anil as this Kingdom is 
called the Kingdom of Franks, (freemen) it shall be so In reality. 
It is therefore derrecd that enfranchisement shall be granted 
thronghout the whole Kingdom upon just and reasonable terms." 

BVFFOS- Bays : — 

" It is apparent that the unfortunate negroes are endowed irith 
excellent hearts, and possess the seeds of every human virtue. I 
cannot wrlto thi-ir history without lamenting their miserable 
condition." '■ Iluiiinnily revolts at those odious opiirtssious that 
result from avarice.'' 

ROC33EAC says: — 

mtrsdict and exclude e>ch 



'* Slavery, In all its forms, in all it ^ degrees, is a violatioD of 
divine law, and a degradation of human nature." 

THE VOICE OF GERMANr. 



"Those are men-stealerj who abduct, keep, sell or buy slavn 
or free men. To steal a man is the highest kind of theft." 
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" Siirfi busy multitudes I fain would aee 
Siaad upon free soil with & people free." 



" Unjust vioii'iico is, by no aieins, tliu ordinance of God, and 
therefore can bind no one in conscience and right, to obey, whe- 
tlier the command comes from pope, emporor, king or muter." 

An iiiilc German writer of tbe present day, aays, id ft 
recent letter to Ins friends in tliia country ; — 

■' Consider that tlie cause of Americm liberty is tbo cause of 
universal liberty; its failure, a triumph of despotism ever}' where. 
T Ibal while Americiin liberty is the great argument of 
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Again, he saTS : — 

" Eternal justice is the huia of all human laws." 

Again : — 

" Law is not Bomething wrought out bj man's ingenuity, nor ia 
it a decree of the people, but it is something eternal, governing 
the world by tha wisdom of its commands and prohibitions." 



" Whatever is just is also the true law, nor can this true law 
be abrogated hy anj written enactments." 

Again : — 

'■ If there be such a power in the decrecH and commands of 
fools, that the nature of tilings is cluingcd by their Totee, why do 
they not decree that wliat ia bad and pernicious sliall be regarded 
as good and wholesome, or why, if the law can malce wrong right, 
can it not raalfe bad good ?" 

Again : — 

'' Those who have made pcmicious and unjust decrees, hare 
made anything rather than laws." 

Again : — 

'- The taw of all nations forbids one man to pursue his advan- 
tage at the expense of another." 

LACTANTiua says : — 

" Justice teaches men to Icnow God and to love men, to lore 
and assist one another, l>eing all equally the children of Qod." 

LEO X. says : — 

" Not only does the ChriBtian religion, but nature henelf cry 
out agunst the state of alavery." 
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TnS VOICE OF CEEECE, 

" Slarcry ia a sj-3tcm of oiitrngc and robbery." 

AtiisToTt.E says :— 

'■ It is noilhcr far the good, nor is it just, eecingall men are by 
niiture alike, and equal, tbat one should be lord and master over 

poLYDiua says : — 

" None but unprincipled and beastly men In soriety sBsume tbo 
mastery over their Tellows, as it is among bnlls, bears, and cocks." 
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force, Buston, Granville, Grattan, CamdeD, Clarkson, 
Sharp, SheridaD, Sidney, Martin, and Macaulay. 

Virginia, tbc Carolina^, and other Soutlicrn States, 
which are provided with t^uhliean (!) forms of govern- 
ment, and. which have abolished freedom, should learn, 
from the history of the monarchal governments of the Old 
World, if nut from tlio example of the more liberal and 
ciJightcncd portions of the New, how to abolish slavery. 
The lesson is before them in a variety of exceedingly in- 
teresting forms, and, sooner or later, they must learn it, 
either voluntarily or by compulsion. Virginia, in particu- 
lar, is a spoilt child, having been the pot of the General 
Government for tlie last sixty-eight years ; and like most 
other spoilt children, she has become forward, peevish, 
perverse, sulky and irreverent — not caring to know her 
duties, and failing to perform even those which she does 
know. Her superiors perceive that the abolition of sla- 
very would bo a blessing to her ; she is, however, either 
too ignorant to understand tlie truth, or else, as is the 
more probable, her false pride and obstinacy restrain her 
from acknowledging it. What is to be done? Shall 
ignorance, or prejudice, or obduracy, or willful mcannoss, 
triumph over knowledge, and liberality, and guilelcssncsB, 
and laudable enterprise ? No, never 1 Assured that Vir- 
ginia and all the other slaveholding States are doing 
wrong every day, it is onr duty to make them do right, if 
wc have the power ; and we believe we have the power 
now resident within their own borders, '\Vhat are the 
opinions, generally, of the non-elaveholding whites ? Let 
them speak. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TESTIMONY OF THB CHOBCHBB. 

'Run henee, prodaico, cry it about tho streets. 
Some to tho common piilpila, and ccj out, 
LiUci'Iy, freedom, and unfrancluEement I" 


■ 
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of the natural rights of man. Wo will begin by intro- 
ducing a mass of 

ntESBTTERIAN TESnilOKY. 

Tlic Rev, Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
learned Presbyti^rian preachers and commentators of the 
day, says :- 

" There is a deep and growing convictioQ in the minds of the mass 
of munkbd, that Elarcry violates the great laws of our nature j 
that it is contrary to the dictates of humanity ; that it is essen- 
tiallj unjust, oppressive, and cruel ; that it invades Uic rights of 
liberty with which the Author of our being has endowed atl hu- 
man beings ; and that, in all tlie forms \a which it has ever ex- 
isted, it has been impnssiblo to guard it from what its friends 
and advocates would call ' abutet of the system.' It is a viola- 
tion of tho first sentiments expressed in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and on which our fathers founded the vindication of 
their own conduct in an appeal to arms, ft is at war with all 
tliat a man claims for himself and fur his own children ; and it is 
opposed to all the struggles of mankind, in all ages, for freedom. 
Tho claims of humanity plead against it. The struggles for free- 
dom ererywhcre in our world condemn it. The instincUvo 
reeling in every man's own bosom in regard to himself is a con- 
dcranalion of it. The noblest deeds of valor, and of patriotism 
in our own land, and in all lands where men have struggled for 
freedom, arc^a condemnation of the system. All that is noble 
in man is opposed to it; all that Is base, oppressive, and cruel, 
pleads for it. 

'■ The spirit of the New Testament is against slavery, and the 
principles of the New Testament, if fairly applied, would abolish 
it. In t)ie New Testament no man is commanded to purchase 
and own a slave ; no man is commended as adding anything to 
the evidences of his Christian character, or as performing the 
appropriate duty of d Christian, for owning one. No where in^ 
tho New Testament is the institution referred to as a good one, 
or as a desirable one. It is commonly — indeed, it iSKhnoat nni- 
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vcrsnlly — coDccile<i that the proper application of the principlea 
of the New Tcataincnt would abolish Biavery everywhere, or that, 
the EtntQ of things which wilt exist when the Gospel shall ha 
fuirly applied to all (he relations of life, elaycrj will not be found 
among thoflc relations. 

" Let slavery bo removed from the chnrch, and let the voice of 
the churth, with ono aeeord, be lifted up in favor of freedom j 
let the church be ivholly detached from Iho institution, aud let 
there be adopted by all its miuisterH and members an interpre- 
tation of the Uiblo — as I believe there may be and Ought to bo — 
that shall bo in aecordauce with the deep-seated principles of our 
nature in favor of freedom, and with our own aspirations for lib- 
crty, and with the scntimcntg of the world in ita onward pro- 
gress in regard to human rights, and not only would a very 
material ohje;;Iion against tile Bible be taken away— and one 
wliieh would be fat.il if it were well founded — hut the ostablish- 
ritnt of a very strong argument I'li favor of the Bible, as a rcve- 
n from Gud, would be tlie direct result of such a 
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u any olher id this country, the good work of endcaToring to 
put an end to glarerj, and that in tho eamc work tnanj of its 
mcmbtTs have ever since been, and now are, among the most ao- 
tive. vigorous, and efHcient laborers. • • • Wo eamoBtlj exhort 
them to continue, and, if possible, to increase, their eiertionfl to 
effect a total abolition of slarerf." 

A Coiiimittoo of the Synod of Kentucky, in an address 
to the PrcsbytcrianB of that State, says : — 

" That our negroes will he worse off, if emaadpated, is, we fc«I, 
but a f^pcciouH pretext for lulling our own pangs of conscieoce, 
and answering the argument of the philanthropist None of us 
faehevo that Goil has so created a whole race that it !s botterfor 
them to remain in perpetual bondage." 

EPiaCOFAL TEOTMOXT. 

BISHOP HORSixr says : — 



Bisnop BCTLEB saya : — 

" Despicable afi the negroes may appear in our ejes, they arb 
the creaturi'B of God, and of the race of mankind, for whom Christ 
die<l. and it is incxcusabro to keep them in ignorance of tho end 
for which ihcy were made, and of the means whereby they may 
become parlakers of the general redemption." 

msnoF POBTECS saya : — 

'* The Bible classes men-Btcalers or slave-traders among tbe 
miinlererii of fathers and mothers, and the most profane criminals 

John Jay, Esq., of the City of New-York — a most exem- 
plary Epiacopalian — in a pamphlet entitled, " Thoughts on 
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thu Duty ijf tbp Ejiiacoijal Church, iu Relation to Slavery," 



\:if '. fur the [■xppclalioii tiinlshc would conform to Ihe spirit 

< :'"':i''r! She has Dot merely remained ft mute and 

r ihis great conflict at truth und justice with 
. I ;. , but her Tcry prie»t8 and deacoDS may be 
,1,' 1. I ,ii. :li ihL' iiltir of slavery, olTering their tnlcnts and 
iii'L' :a lis iiulioly shrine, and openly repeating the aicful 
R'liiv, tliat the precepts of our Snviour MDction the ByEtcm 
iLi'it[ni sluvcry. Her Northern clergy, with rare exceptions, 
vi>r lliL'y may fee! on tho subject, rebuke it neither in pab- 
r iu private, and her periodicals, far from advancing the 
.'sa of abolition, at times oppose our Boeietles, impjicilly de- 
;; slavery, as not inconipatihle with Christianity, and ocea- 
ly wilhholding iiiruriiintion useful to Uie cause of freedom." 
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For further testimon; from this branch of the Chrietian 
eyetcm, if desired, we refer tlie reader to the Rev. Dudley 
A. Tyng, the Rev. Evan M. Johnson, and the Rev. J, Mo 
Namara, — all Broad Church Episcopalians, whose magic 
eloqncDCO and IrreBiBtiblc arguments bid fair, at an early 
day, to win over to the paths of progressive freedom, truth, 
justice and humanity, the greater number of their Bigb 
and Low Church brethren. 

BAITIST TESriMOST. 

Concerning a certain text, the Rev. Mr. Brisbane, once 
a slavcholding Baptist in South Carolina, says : — 

" Paul was speaking of the law as having been m&de for mcn- 
Btcalcrs. Where is the record of that law 1 It is in Eiodua 
XXI. IG, and in these wonls : ' He tlmt stealeth a man, and selletb 
him, or if he be found in his posaession, he shall surfly bo put 
to death.' Here it will be perceired that it was a crime to sell 
the man, fur which the seller must suffer death. But it was no less 
a crime to bold him as a slave, for this also was punishable with 
death. A man may be kidnapped out of slaverj into freedom. 
There was no law against that And why 7 Because kidnap- 
ping a )>1ave and placing hiin in a condition of freedom, was only 
to restore him to his lost rij;lits. But if the man who takes him 
becomes a slaveholder, or a slave seller, then he is a criminal, 
liable lo the penalty uf death, because he robs the man of liberty. 
PerhAps some wilt say this law was only applicable to the first 
holder of the slave, thot is, the original kidnapper, but not to his 
eucces.=i>r3 who might have purchased or inherited him. But 
what is k'inapping? Suppose 1 propose to a neighbor to give 
him a certain sum of money if he will steal a whit« child in Car- 
olina and diJiver him to me. He steals him ; I pay him the 
money upon hia delivering the child lo me. Is it not my act as 
fully as his? Am I not also the thief 1 But does it alter tho 
case whether I agree before hand or not, to pay him for the 
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child ? IIo filoali; hini, and then sells him to mc. Ho ts found 
hy his pai-cntG in mf hands. Will it avail me to mj T purchased 
him atid paid my money for him ? Will it not be anked, Do you 
not know that a white person ia not merchantable 7 And shall I 
not have to pay the damage for detaining that child in my ser- 
vice as a Blavo ? Assuredly, not only in the oycs of the law, but 
in tlie judgment of the whole commouity, I would be regarded a 
criiubial. So whun one man steals another and offers him for 
sale, 7K. one, in view of the Divine law. can buy him. for the rea- 
son that the Divine Uw forbids that man shall in the first place 
be maile a merchantable article. The inquiry must be, if I buy, 
I buy in violation of the Divine law, and it will not do for me 

euDugh, God condemns me for it as a man-stcaler. My having 
him in possession is evidence against mo, and the Mosaic law 
s.ijR, If lif lie fuund in my hands, I must die. Now, when Paul 
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the aUre hu do rights at tU over the means of happiness which 
Qod has pven him, whenever these means of happioess csji be 
rendered aTailable to the service of his master. It supposes that 
tile Creator intended one hamati being to govcni the physical, 
inlcllectunl and moral actions of as man; other human beings as 
bjr purchase he can bring withia his physical power; and that 
one human being majthua acquire a right to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of anj number of ctbtir human beings, for the purpose of 
promoting his own. Slavery thus violiites the personal liberty 
of man as a physical, intellectual, and moral being. 

" It purports to give to the master a right to control the physical 
labor of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness of the slave, 
but for the sake of the happiness of the master. It subjects the 
amount of labor, and the kind of labor, and the remuneration 
for labor, entirely to the will of the one party, to the entire ex- 
clusion of \he will of the other party. 

" But if this right in the master over the slavo be conceded, 
there are of coarse conceded all other rights necessary to insura 
its possession. Hence, inasmuch as the slave can be held in this 
condition only while ho remains in the lowest state of mental im- 
becility, it supposes the niaster to have the right to control his 
intellectual development, just as far as may be necessary to se* 
cure entire subjection. Thus, it aupposes the slave to have no 
right to use his intellect for the production of his own happiness ; 
but, only to use it in such manner m may conduce to his master's 
profit 

And, moreover, ioasmach as the acquisition of the knowledge 

of his duty to God could not be freely made without the acqui- 

•itioD of other knowledge, which might, if nnlveraally diffused, 

enduiger the control of the master, slavery supposes the master 

to h*Te the right to determine bow much knowledge of his duty 

* ajftve *hiU obtun, the maimer in which he shall obtain it, and 

the maimer in wtudt he aliall discharge that duty after be shall 

^r9 obt^ned % knowledge of iL It thus subjects the duty of 

aua to God entiraly to the will of man ; and this for the sake of 

Jitenxiiwy pioflt. It renders the eternal happiness of the one 

p»rc,^ subsernent to the temporal happiuess of the other. And 

!■ 12 
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this priiicipio is coramoalj- carried into effect in slarcholJiDg 

If argument were npccssnry to show tliat such a system as (liia 
rouEt beat vnrinnce with the ordinsnce of Qod, it might tw eiffily 
drawn from the eflects which it produces botli upon morait and 
rmlionat iFeallh. 

Its effects must be disislrous npon the morals of hcth parties. 
By prcflcnliniT objects on whoui passion rosy bo satiated wiiliout 
reBistnneo an<l without redress, it cultivates iu the uiastcr, pride, 
anger, cruelty, Eelfishneas and licentiousneM. By accustoming 
the sinTB to Bubject his moral principle* to the will of another, 
it tends to abolish in him all moral distinction ; and thus fosters 
in him lying, deceit, hypocrisy, dishonesty, and a willingness to 
yield himsetf np to minister to the appetite* of his master. 

The effects of slavery on national iieallk^ may be citsllj seen 
from tlie following con side rations : — 

Instead of imposing upon all the necessity of labor, it restricta 
mber of laborers, that is of producers, within the smallest 
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Lu formed a soil, whose productiveness mij, for ft while, BOsUin 
a sj'slcm at Turinnce with the Ikwa of nature. Msnj' of our free 
and uf our slavcholditig States were peopled at about the Skme 
time. The slaveholding Stati;s hod every advunlage, both in soil 
and climate, over their neighbors. And yet the accumulation of 
capital has been greati; in favor of the latter. If any one doubts 
whether this difference be owing to the use of bUvb labor, let 
him ask himself what would have been the condition of theslave- 
hnlding States, at this moment, if they had been inliabitcd, from 
the beginning;, by an induslrioue yeomanry ; each one holding hie 
own land, and each one tilling it with the labor of his own hands. 

The moiil precepts of the Bible are diametrically opposed to 
slavery. They arc, Thou ehalt love thy neigkbor as thyself, and 
all Ikiagt ichalsoeoer yc would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them, 

Tho application of there precepts is univerEal. Our neighbor 
is ertTy one v:Kom ice may benefit. The obligation respects atl 
thiitgg ukalioever. The precept, then, manifestly, extends to 
men, as men. or men in cnery condition! and if to all thing! 
whatsoever, certainly to a thing ho important as the right to per- 
sonal liberty. 

Again. By this precept, it is made our duty to cherish an 
tender and delicate a reepect for the right which the meanest in- 
dlvi<lual possesesover the means of happiness bestowed aponhim 
by God, as wc cherish for our own right over our own means of 
Imppinesa, or as we desire any other individual to cherish for it. 
Now, were this precept obeyed, it is manifest that slavery coold 
not in fact exist for a single instant The principle of the pre- 
cept i3 absolutely subversive of the principle of slavery. That 
of the one is the entire equality of right ; that of the odier, th« 
entire absorption of the rights of one in the rights of the other. 

If any one doubts respecting the bearing of the Scripture pre- 
cept upon this case, a few plain questions may throw additional 
light upon the subject. For instance, — 

" Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow me to de- 
rive my support from a system which extorte labor from my fel- 
low-men, wiihont blowing them any voioe io the equivalent 
which they shall receive ; and which can only be sostained by 
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keeping them in a slnlc of mcntnl dcErodaHon, and by ahulting 
Ibem out, in a great degree, from the nicnns of salTntion ? 

" Would the master be willing that another person sboulj Bub- 
jcct him to slaTcrj, for the same reasonB, and on the same grounds, 
that he holiJE hia slave in bondago 1 

'■ Would the Gospel allow us, if it were in our power, to reduce 
mir fellow-citizens of our own color to slavery? If the gospel bo 
diametrically opposed lo the principle of Blavery. it must be op- 
posed to the practice of slavery ; and therefore, were the princi- 
ples of the go?p<>I fully adopted, slavery could not eiist. 

'* The very course which the gospel takes on this subject, secme 
to have been the only one that could have been taken, in order 
lo effect the universal abolition of sravery. The gospel was de- 
signed, not for one race, or for one time, but for all races, tnd for 
nil times. It looked not at the abolition of this form of cril for 
that age aloue, but for its univarsal abolition. DcDce, the impor- 
tant object of its Author was, to gain it n lodgment in every part 
of the known world i so that, by its uniycrsal diffusion a 
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with equal readiness purchue a white one for the sune purpose, 
could he do It with equal impuuitj, and no more disgnce." 

At a meeting of the General Committee of the Baptists 
of Virginia, in 1189, the following resolution was offered 
by Eld. John Leland, and adopted : — 

" RetUtxd, That slaTery ijs a Tiolent depriTation of the rights 
of nature, and inconustent with republican goTemment, and 
therefore we recommend it to our brethren to make use of eyery 
meunre to extirpate this horrid evil from the land ; and praj 
Almighty Qod that our honorable lepslature maj have it in 
their power to proclaim the great jubilee, eonaiatent with the 
principles of good policj." 

HBraoDtsr TESnuONT. 

John Wesley, the celebrated founder of Methodism, 
says : — 
" Men bujera are exactly on a level with men atealera." 
Again, he says : — 

" American Slavery is the vilest that ever saw the sun ; it con- 
stitutes the sum of all villanies." 

The learned Dr. Adam Clarke, author of a volnminoua 
commentary on the Scriptures, says : — 

" SUve-dealers, whether those who cany on the traffic in hn- 
nun flcah and blood ; or those who steal a person in order to 
sell him into bondage ; or those who buy such stolen men or 
women, no mstlcrof what color, or what country; or the nations 
who legalize or connive at such baffle ; all these are men-steal- 
ere, and God classes them with the moat flagitious of mortals." 

One of the roles laid down in the Methodist Discipline, 
as amended in 1184, was as follows : — 
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"Every member of our Society who haa daTea in his poiMS- 
Eion, shall, n-itliin twelve months after notice g;iTen to him by 
the aEsistiLnt, legally execute and record an instrumcDt, whereby 
he cmaiicipatea and eets free every slave in hie possesaioD." 

Auotlipr rulo waa in these words : — 

"No person holding slaves shall In future be admitted into 
Society, or to the Lord's Supper, till ho previously complies with 

these rules concerning slavery." 

The answer to tlie question — " What shall be done with 
thoso who buy or sell slaves, or give them away" — is 
couched in the following language : — 

" They are immediately to be expelled, ddIoss they buy them 

on purpose to fri.'c them." 



In nSo, the voice of tins church waa heard aa follows 
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for the gnuHual emftocipation of sUres. Proper committees shftll 
be appointed by the AnDual CoDferenceH, oat of the mMt respect- 
■ble of our frietide, for conducting the baaineHS ; and prcaidiog 
elders, elders, deacons, and traveling preachers, shall procure u 
manf proper signatures as possible to the addresses, and give all 
the assistance in their power, in every respect, to aid the com- 
mittees, and to forward the blessed undertaking. Let this be 
continued from jear to year, till the desired end be accom- 
plished." 



It has been only about twenty years since Pope Greg- 
ory XVI. immortalized himself by issuing the famous Bull 
against slavery, from which the following is an extract : — 

'' Placed as we are on the Supreme seat of the apostles, and 
acting, though by no merits of our own, as the vicegerent of 
Jeeue Christ, the Son of Qod, who, through hia great mercy, eon- 
descended to make himself man, and to die for the redemption 
of the world, we regard a« a duty deToking on our pastoral 
functions, that we endeavor to turn aside our faithful flocks en- 
tirely from the inhuman traffic in negroes, or any other hnman 
beings whatever. * * * In prepress of time, as the 
clouds of heathen superstition became gradually dispersed, dr- 
cumstancee reached that point, that during several centuries 
there were no slaves allowed amongst the great majority of the 
Christian nations ; but with grief we are compelled to add, that 
there afterwards arose, even among the faithful, a race of men, 
who, basely blinded by the appetite and desire of sordid lucre, 
did not hesitate to reduce, in remote regions of the earth, In- 
dians, negroes, and other wretched beings, to the misery of ilar- 
very ; or, finding the trade established and augmented, to aBaiet 
the sliaineful crime of others. Nor did many of the most glori- 
ous of the Ruman Pontifls omit severely to reprove their con- 
duct, OS injurious to their souls' health, and disgraceful to the 
Christian name. Among these may be especially quoted the 
bull of Paul III., which bears the date of the 29th of Uay, IS3T, 
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tddrMMd to the Cudiaal Archbishop tt Talrfoi tad MmAw 
■tiU more compi«h«MiTe,b7 ITrbu TIIL, dated the ltd ttAfM, 
1C30, to tha collMtor Jmiiu of Uw ApostoOe ■*— "*f In Forl» 
gfti, moft aererelj cwtiKfttii^ hy name tbon lAs fna^ned ta 
(uliject cither Esit or Weit Indiuu to davay, to adi, baf, mx- 
cbuige, or £■▼« them kwaj, to wpukte them Una flieir miwtm 
and diildren, dcipoit them of thrir gooda and pt o ytj, to briqg 
or tratumit them to other placea, or bj tatf maaaa to daprtn 
them or liberty, or retain theni in ilaTeir; alao neataereiidj 
cattigating thoae who should preanma or dare to aflbrd iifnmHI, 
aid, bvor or aaiiitance, under mj pretext, or botnnred color, to 
those doing the aTorcMid ; or ahoald preadi or laacb tbtt It fa 
lavful, or should otherwiM prwume or dare to eo-eperat^ bj 
any poitiblo mean;, vith the aforesaid. • • • mMm- 
fore, we, desiring to divert thii disgrace from the iriiale eonflnee 
of ChriMlanity, h&ving summoned sereial d onr Tcnerahle broth- 
era, their Eminences the Cardinals, of the H. R, Chunb, to oar 
coundl, and, baring maturelf deliberated on the whole OMttcr, 
pursuing tlic footntcps of our predeceaiora, admoiilahed bj oar 
apostolical authority, and urgentlj ioToke In the Lord, all Ofari*- 
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tbei«o^ w« decree uid order tbst it shall be pabUshed according 
to custom, and copies thereof be properly ftfflied to the gates of 
St Peter and of the Apostolic Chancel, everj and in like manner 
to the General Conrt of Mount Citatorio, and in the field of the 
Campus Florae, and also throngh the city, by one of onr herald^ 
according to aforesaid castom. 

" Given at Rome, at the Palace of Santa Maria Major, under 
the seal of the fisherman, on the 3d day of December, 1837, and 
in the ninth year of our poatiflcate. 

" Countersigned by Cardinal A. LambrnschinJ." 

We have already quoted the language of Pope Leo X., 
who Bays : — 

" Not only does the Christian religion, but nature beraelf ray 
out against the State of slavery." 

The Abbe Raynal eaya : — 

" He who supp ^rta slavery is the enemy of the human race. 
He diTides it into two societies of legal assassins, the oppressors 
and the oppressed. I shall not be sfntid to cite to the tribnnal 
of reason and justice those gOTemments which tolerate this 
cruelty, or which even are not ashamed to make it the basis of 
their power." 

From the proceedings of a Hassachosetts Anti-slaveiy 
Convention in 1855, we make the following extract : — 

" Henry Kemp, a Roman Catholic, came forward to defend the 
Romish Church in reply to Mr. Foster. He claimed that the 
Catholic Church is thoroughly anti-elaTei7-~*s thoroughly as 
even his friend Foster." 

Thus manfully do men of pure hearts and noble minds, 

whether in Church or State, and without regard to sect or 

party, lift ap Iheir voices against the wicked and pemicions 

institntion of human slavery. Thus they speak, and thm 

12* 
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they are obliged to speak, if they speak at all ; it !■ only 
the voice of Nature, Justice, Truth, and Lqts, that laanaa 
{rota them. The divine principle in man prompt* him to 
Bpcak and strike for Freedom ; the diaboUoal principle 
within him prompts him to speak and strike for alaTBty, 

From those churches which are now — as all (dinrchea 
ought to I>c, and will be, ere the world becomes Ghriatian- 
ized — thoroughly imbued with the principles of freedom, 
we do not, as already intimated, deem it particularly ne- 
cessary to briug forward new arguments in opposition to 
slavery. If, however, the reader would be pleased to hear 
from the chnrchcs to which we chiefly allode — and, byfite 
bye, he might hear from them with mttcfa profit to himself 
— ^WG respectfully refer him to Heniy W^ Beedwr, 
George B. Chccver, Joseph P. Thompson, Theodore Parte; 
E. H. Chapin, and H. W. Bellows, of the Noith, and to IL 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BIBLI TKaTmOMT. 



Ever; persoD who has read the Bible, and who has a 
proper nnderstanding of its leading mor&l precepts, feels, 
in his own conscience, that it is the only original and com- 
plete anti-alavcry text-book. In a erode state of society — 
in a barbarous age— when men were in a manner deatitata 
of wholesome laws, either homan or divine, it is possible 
that a mild form of slaver; may have been tolerated, and 
even re^latfd, as an institution clothed with the impor- 
tance of temporary rect^ition -, but the Deity never ap- 
proved it, and, for the very reason that it is impossible 
for him to do wrong, he never will, never can approve it 
The worst system of servitude of which we have any ac- 
count in the Bible — and, by the way, it furnishes no 
acconnt of anything go bad ae slavery (the evil-one and 
his hot home alone excepted) — was far less rigoroos and 
atrocious than that now established in the Southern States 
of this Confederacy. Even that system, however, the 
worst, which seems to have been practiced to a considera- 
ble extent by those venerable old fogies, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, was one of the monstrous inventions cit Satan 
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that God " winked" at ; and, to the mind of tiw blMicMl 
scholar, nothing can be more evident Ihtn that He d0ta> 
mined of old, that it should, in dne time, be ftlKdiahei 
To say that the Bible sanctions slavery is to say ttut fbe 
stm lovGs darkness ; to say that one man vas cxeated to 
domineer over another is to call in question the jiistb)% 
mercy, and goodness of Qod. 

Wo will now listen to a limited nnmber of tiie 

FRECEPTS AND BAYIHOS OF THl 0U> nSUMBR. 

"Proclum libertf^ throughout all the land, tmto all tht 
uits thereof." 

" Let the oppreased go tree." 

" ThoQ sbalt love thy neighbor t» thjielt" 

"Thou ahalt not rcspoct the person of the pour, nor lii 
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' He thkt Bteftleth k mui, knd aelleth him, or if he be found in 
his hftnd, he shall Borelf be pat to de»th." 

" Whoso utoppeth his ears at the crj of the poor, ho aUo shall 
crj, but shall not be heard." 

"He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker." 

"I will be ■ swift witness against the sorcerers, and against 
the adulte^rs, and against false swearers, and agajnst those that 
oppress the hireling in his wages, tlie widow, and the fatherless, 
and that turn aside tita stranger from liie right, and fear not roe, 
saith the Lord of Hosts." 

" As the partridge setteth on egfp, and hatcheth them not; so 
he that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of lue dajrs, and at his end shall be a fool." 

And now we will listen to a few selected 

PRECEPTS AND BATINaS OF THE NEW TESTAHRHT. 

'• Call no man master, neither be ye called masters." 

" All things whatsoever je woold that men sboold do to jaa, 
do je even so to them." 

" Be kindlf afTectionate one to another with broUierij' love ; 
in honor preferring one another." 

" Do good to all men, as je have opportunity." 

"Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made yon free, and be not entangled agvn with the yoke t)t 

bondage." 

" If thoa mayest be made free, nee it rttber." 

" The laborer is worthy of his hire.'* ' 

'' Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is libertj." 

Some years ago a clerical lickspittle of the slave paim 
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had die temeri^ to {mbliah a book or p , 

"Bible Defence of Slavery," which the Baltimora ^hMi^ fa 

the coarse of .a caostic critidBm, haodlfld in die fbUmringr 



" Bible defence of iliTerj 1 There l« no ■acb tUng aa a Bbia 
defence of skreiy it the present daj. Slareij in tha Unitad 
Statei ia & Bociftl inBtJtution, oripnatiiig bi the conraidaiM aad 
capiditj of onr anceston, existing bj Btata Uw^ and raeogolnd 
to ft certain extent— for the recoTerf of ilare piupetl/ r- b y tha 
Constitution. And nobody vould pretend tha^ If It wera bnx- 
pedient and unprofitable for anj man artatf State to oon Mn no to 
bold slaveB, they Tould be bound to do so on the groand of a 
" Bible defence" of it. Slarer^r ia recorded in the Blbl^ and ap- 
proved, with many degrading characteriatica. War te reoordad 
in tho Bible, and approved, nnder what aecma to oi the extnma 
of cnieltj. Bat are Blaverr and war to endan Ibr ever bBBMi 
n-o find iiian in the Bible 7 or are they to eeatt at onee and for 
ever because the Bible inculcates peaee and brotheriuM>d1" 
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binding; and the number of pages wonld have been mnch 
greater, but the value and the effect of the contents would 
have been far lesa. From the first, our leading motive 
has been to convince oar fellow-ciUzens of the Sonlh, non- 
slaveholders and slaveholders, that slavery, whether coo- 
sidered in all its bearings, or, setting aside the moral as- 
pect of the qnestion, and looking at it in only a pecnniary 
point of view, is impolitic, unprofitable, and degrading ; 
how well, thus far, we have succeeded in our nndertaking, 
time will, perhaps, fully disclose. 

In the words of a contemporaneous German writer, 
whose language we readily and heartily endorse, "It ia 
the shame of our age that argument is needed against 
slavery." Taking things as they are, however, argument 
being needed, we have offered it ; but we have offered 
it from such sources as will, in our honest opinion, con- 
found the devil and his incarnate confederates. 

These testimonies, cuUed from the accumulated wisdom 
of nearly six thousand centuries, begmniug with the great 
and good men of our own time, and running back tlirough 
distant ages to Saint Paul, Saint John, and Saint Luke, 
to Cicero, Plato, and Socrates, to David, Solomon, and 
Moses, and even to the Deity tumsolf, are the pillars of 
strength and beauty upon which the popularity of our 
work will, in all probability, be principally based. If the 
ablest writers of the Old Testament ; if the eloquent pro- 
phets of old ; if the renowned philosophers of Qreece and 
Rome ; if the heavenly-minded authors and compilers of 
the New Testament ; if the illustrious poeta and proee- 
writera, heroes, statesmen, sages of all nations, aadent 



and modem ; if God himself and the hosts of learned 
ministers whom he has commissioned to proclaim his 
word — if all these arc wrong, then we are wrong ; on the 
other hand, however, if they are right, we are right ; for, 
in effect, wc only repeat and endeavor to enforce their 
precepts. 

If wc are iu error, we desire to be corrected ; and, if it 
is not asking too much, we respectfully request the advo- 
cates of slavery to favor us with an eifos6 of what they, 
in their one-sided view of things, conceive to be the ad- 
vantages of their favorite and peculiar institution. Sach 
an txposc, if skillfully eiccutcd, would donbUesa be re- 
garded as the fnnntcst novel of the times — a fit produc- 
tion, if not too immoral in Its tendencies, to be incorpo- 
rated into the next edition of IKIsraeli's ouriositiea of 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



FBEK riauRi 



Undeb this heading we propoee to introdacq the remain- 
der of the more important statifiticfi of the Free and of the 
Slave States ; — especially those tliat relate t^ Commerce, 
Manufactures, Internal Improvomcnta, Education and Re- 
ligion. Originally it was our intention to devote a 
separate chapter to each of the industrial and moral in- 
terests abore-nomed : but other considerations have so 
greatly encroached on our space, that we are compelled to 
modify our design. To the thoughtful and discriminating 
reader, however, the chief statistics which follow will be 
none the less interesting for not being the subjects of an- 
uotationa. 

At present, all we ask of pro-slavery men, do matter in 
what part of the world they may reside, ia to look these 
figures fairly in the face. We wish them to do it^ in the 
first instance, not on the platforms of public debate, where 
tho exercise of eloquence is too often characterized by 
violent passion and subterfnge, but in their own private 
apartmente, where no eye save that of the All-seeing One 
will rest upon them, and where, in considering the rela- 
tions which they snateio to the past, Uie present, and the 
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fiiturp, an opportunity will be afforded them of securing 
lliat iiiost valuable of all posseBflions attainable on earth, 
a consL-icnco void of offence toward God and man. 

Eacli separate tabic or particular compilation of statia- 
ticH will afford food for at least an hour's profitable refieo- 
tion ; indeed, the more these figures are studied, and the 
bcllpr they aro understood, the sooner will the author'a 
object bo nccompliBhod, — the sooner will the genioa of 
Universal Liherty disjiel the dark clouds of slavery. 
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TABLE NO. XXVI. 

TOXNAOE, EXPORTS iKD U1P0RT3 OF THE FREE STATES — 1855. 



SUM*. 


Tomug* 


KxpMl* 


ImporU. 


California 

ConiKcticaL 


92,823 

137,170 

63.797 

3,698 

80(1,687 
970,727 

69,100 

30.830 

121,020 

1,401,221 

91.607 
367,708 

61,038 
6,916 

15,621 

4,252.816 


88,224,066 
878.874 
617,063 

4.861,207 

28,190,025 

668,091 

1,628 

687 

113,731,238 

847,143 

6,274,338 

836,023 

2,895,46S 

171,057 


85,961,879 
036,826 












2,927,443 




16,118,774 
281,879 




17,788 


New York 

Ohio 

FennsylraniB 

Rhode Iiland 


161,776.611 

600,050 

15,300,936 

636,387 












8167,620.693 


8236,847,810 



TABLE NO. 

TONNAGE, EXrOBTS AND DfFORTa 



XXVII. 

T THE SLATE a 



Alabama . . . 
Arkaiisai.... 
Delaware.. . 
Florida 

Ke;ituck)-.. . 



86,274 

19,186 
14,836 
29,606 
22.680 
201,149 
234,805 
2,475 
60,6U2 
60,077 



68.087 
1,403.594 
7,613,619 



6.621 
46,998 
278,718 

12,900,821 

7,788,949 

1,661 
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TABLE NO. XXVni. 

t MANDFACTCBes IN THE mKB BTAm — '1850. 



CsliroroU 

CuunecUcat..... 

IlliuoU 

IndSAnft. 

Unlae 

MatuRehnutU... 

Mlcbleui 

How Kampsliire. 

Naw Jonef 

New York 

Ohio 

Rhode iHlaitd,,,. 

Vwrmoiit 

WiicoQBin 







Hud. 


orodu^l*. 






812,8*2,622 


9t,006,]ff7 


&BM. 


46,110.102 


23,H«>,348 




I7,28ft.078 


8.8Sfi.387 




ltl,9£2,e61 


7,941,803 




8,651, TSa 


1,292,876 




2t,Se4,tSG 


U,700,«£3 




ICl.IST.UC 


63,347,612 








B,MO' 






27,0W, 








23TJSB7.24!) 


fl»,W)4,40fi 


iWfln 


0-J,lU7,;!5U 
lfi5,(M»,!'10 


JMfiWfiM 


,s», 




a2,0',>a.26» 


12,028,176 


a)«j: 






S,«I 




S130,2i0,0&l 


«,<«. 


*842,586,068 


780,576 
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TABLK NO. XXX. 

KILSS OF CANALS AND RAILROADS IN THE IBEX STATED— 

1854-1857. 



California 

ConnecticuL 

niinoi* 

Indiana 


ei 

100 
867 

50 
100 

11 
147 
969 
921 
936 


22 

600 

2,524 

1,806 

263 

442 

1,285 

600 

646 

472 

2.700 

2,869 

2,407 

86 

615 

629 


i«di,uu. 

826,224,191 
65,663,656 
29,565,928 
2,300,000 
18,749,021 
59,167,781 
22,370,397 
15,860.948 
13,840,030 


Maine 


Michigan 

New Jersey 




67.798,202 
94.667,675 

2.614,484 
17,998,835 

6,600,000 






Vermont 






8.6S2 


17,856 


8638,313,647 



TABLE NO. XXXI. 

LH AND BAILBOADS IN IHB ELATB STATES 

1854-1857. 







Killtnd^ 






«M. 






Alabama 


61 


464 


S3,986,208 


Arkansas 










U 






Florida 




86 


260,000 




28 


1,062 


17,034,802 


Kentucky 


486 




6,179,072 


LoDisiana 


101 


263 


1,781,000 


MaryUnd. 


184 


697 


12,664,388 










Missouri 




189 


1,000,000 


North Carolina 


18 


612 


6,847,218 




60 


706 


18,547,093 






608 


10,486,810 






67 


16,466,260 




189 


1,479 
6,859 










1,116 


•96,252,681 
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Fiwauto.. 


■k**at 


atw. 


C»lifor,.1,. 

Coiinoclicut. 

lIliwK 

Inillsna 


S15.r.97,B91 
2.61-1,700 
7,281.03* 

7.-101,252 

61,4!t2,flW 

IWO.Ufl 

r>,;i 11,883 
8;!,77;(.J8S 

7.1(lfi,5«l 
lli,!'i(l,M25 
17,511.102 

3,:;7fl,'i50 

1.4IHI,000 
S2:!l).H)0,a40 


Atebuu 

Arkantu 

DeUwwe 


•2,2M,«m 
1,«W,17« 

10>I717 
.aO.179,107 
'10,411,874 

1,216,«08 
6,206.073 

iCeos^ou 

6,717,848 




Kentucky- 

LonMam 

Marrltad. 

Kff:::::: 

North CuDltiMt... 
South Canriina... 
Tenuuee 


MaxmRlinwKii... 

Michimn 

New IIf»i..p«Ulrc.. 

Ni-w Ji-wpy 

N.<w York 


Ppiin-j-lraiiin..,. 


Vwmrtit 

Wiscoiiitin 


Virflni*. 

Tdrf 




T..(al 


SI02,O7S,MO 
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TABLE NO. XXXIV. 

r OFFICE OFBRATIONS IN THE FBIB BTATES — 1855. 



8UUC 


•s- 


^nssr 


tbsmjJIi. 


C»]ironiia. 

CounecUcul.-..- 


S81,437 
79,284 
105,252 
60,578 
28,198 
60.165 
259,063 
49,763 
88,387 
81,495 
642,498 
107,968 
217,293 
30,291 
86,314 
83,538 

81,719,513 


S2M,69I 
179,230 
279,887 
1WI,405 

82,421) 
151,358 
532.184 
142,188 

95,609 
109,697 
1,883,157 
462,613 
583,013 

E8,fi21 

82,810 
112.90J 

84,670,726 


3136,389 
81,462 


IiidiAM 


190,<I80 






UuMchnwtti 

Michissn 


163,091 
148,204 
46,631 








421.870 

251,838 
13,891 
64,437 
92,812 

82,608,296 




Vermont 

WlscoMin 



TABLE NO. XXXV. 

POST OFFICE OPBBATIONS IX THE SLAVE STATES — 1855. 



SUtta. 


Si- 

$44,514 
8,941 
7.298 
8,7G4 

65',69l 
60,778 
77,743 
31.182 
63,742 
34,236 
47,368 
48,377 
24,530 
96,799 

»!6S,846 


"^ZT^' 


C«totTniD» 
the nulli. 




8101,514 
30,664 
19,614 
19,275 
149,063 
130,067 
133,768 
191,485 
78,739 
189,652 
72,769 
91,600 
108.686 
70.436 
217,661 

S1,55S,1»S 












Florida 


77,653 


KSky::;.:;:'.:: :::::: 


144,101 






Missouri 


170,785 
185,096 










Texas 


209,936 




82,886,968 
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TABLE NO. XXXVi; 
a aoHDoLs OF nnt nss biatk» — 1850, 



Ctlifomii 

OonnetaJcuL. . 

Illinn" 

ludlAiw 

lowt 

M»illR 

MaMsobaaetto, 

MicblgBa 

Now Ilampshir 
New Jenef ..., 

Hew York 

Ohio 

PeaniylrRnia., 
Rhode Island . . 

VoFmont 

WUcousiD 



Teuhgr*. PojrtU. 



2 






1,BB8 


l.!8T 


TI.2» 


4,06S 


1.248 


I2fi,rM 








T(0 




w.tat 


*.(M3 


f>MO 


Il>2,fll< 


8.67B 


4.14» 


IT8,4TS 








2,aHi 


B,0I8 


7fi,e« 




1,B74 




n,6M0 


13.1W16 




Il.Ml 


12,899 




S,1MII 


10,024 


4I8,1M 


41» 




28,1 m 


2.731 


4,178 


»8,tfT 


i.m 


1.639 


6831T 




nsE nscBia isd hutk. 



TABLK NO. XXXVIII. 

LIBKABIIS OTHSB TBAV PSITATI IK THI IBEK STATEfl IS50. 



liUU..- 


Homtar. 


VolUBW* 




152 
161 
82 
236 
1,482 
417 
129 
12S 

"ffi 

808 
96 
06 
72 




ConuecUcnt 


186,818 








elTW 








es4,01il 
107,H8 




K«« Jeraev 


80,886 

1,700,820 

188,826 

868.400 


Ohio 




64.641 
2i;020 








14,911 


8,888,284 



TABLE NO. 

LIBRARtES OTHEK THIN 7RIVATI I: 



XXXIX. 

[ THE SLAVE STATES 1850. 



Stata, 


N«ab«. 


Vt*ra» 




8 
17 
7 
88 
60 
10 
124 
117 
97 

84 
12 
64 






420 


Delawate 


17,960 


Oeornia 


81,768 
T9.4«e 
26,800 
126,043 
21,787 
76066 


South Carolina. 


107,473 
33896 




4jm 


Vtottol* 


68,4<S 




696 

18 


619^77 




TABLE NO. XL. 
rxn nira — I^5<X 























MiiM 


• 


■fklnsBa. 


w 



































MMJW 



1IM*S^ 
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TABLE NO. XLIL 



IltlTEEATB WHIM ADD 


LTS IN THE 


TKEH BTATW— 1860. 






Fo^lr. 


Toul. 


Ciliforois 

CoonecticoL 


2.201 

826 

M,107 

67,276 

7,048 

1.999 

1,066 

4,903 

893 

8,870 

23,241 

61.968 

41,944 

981 

666 

1,469 


2,917 
4,013 
6,947 
8,266 
1,077 
4,U8 

26,484 
3,009 
2.064 
6,878 

68,062 
9,062 

24,989 
2,869 
6.624 
4,902 


6,118 
4789 
40;064 
50,640 
8^ 
6147 
27 639 
7912 
2967 
14,248 
91.298 
61,080 
66,928 
8,840 
6,189 
6,361 


Indiwia 

low. 


MissBchuaecU 

MiohiBBn 

Sew Hunpabire 


NewYork.^ ,. 


Obio 




Vennont 

WtocoMln 




248,726 


178,790 


422,616 



TABLK NO. XHII. 

ILLITBBATl WHITE ADULTB IH TKl BLATE STATES — 1850. 



Alabama 

Arkatixaa 

Delaware 

Florida 

. OeorRia 

Kentuck J 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

MlMlsfippi.,.. 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
Soutb Carolina. 

Tenneisee 

Texas 

Vlr^nl*. 



83,618 


189 


88,757 


16,792 


27 


16,819 






4,686 


8,664 


296 




40,794 


406 


41,200 


64,840 






14,960 


6,271 






8,461 


20.816 




81 






1,861 










li'jm 






77,017 






8,087 


2,488 


10,626 


76,668 


1,187 


77,006 



14,eH 618^ 




nn nouBxs ixo butb. 



TABLE NO. XLVr. 

POFDLAR TOn rOK PKBSIDEKT BT TOll FRBB BTATSa 1856. 



C*lir<irDla 

CoanecUcai... 
niiaoto. 

lIusAcbnsetts. 

Uicbl«ui. 

New Ilampahir 
New Jer«ej. . , , 

New York 

Ohio.... 

PennsjWania. . 
Rhode Island.. 

TercDODt 

WiscouiD 



42,716 

M,ST6 
43,961 
67,S79 
106,190 
71,762 
88,345 
28,388 
276,907 
187,497 
147,610 
11,467 
89,661 
60.090 



S5,11S 
2,61S 
87,444 



1,660 

422 

24,116 

124,604 

28,126 

82.176 

1,676 

646 

679 



^zsn- 


TdUL 


61,916 




84,996 


80,826 


10e,S48 




118,670 


286,481 






89,080 


109,784 


89,240 


167,066 


62,136 


126,668 


82,789 


71,666 


43,943 


»9,89« 






170,874 


880,497 


















1,224,760 


2,968,968 



TABLE NO. XLVIL 

MPCLjIB VOTB fob FBESmiNT BT THK 8UVE STATES 1856. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorsia 

Keatuckf 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina. . 
South Carolina*. 

Tirginiiu 



^fessr 


mimom 






28,662 


46,789 
















4,838 


6,868 




12,228 


66,678 












22,161 




47,460 


















86,886 






60,178 


78,638 




16,244 


28,767 


291 


60,278 
17A465 


89,826 
609,687 


1,191 



11,487 
11,191 
98,806 

142,87!1 
42,871 
86,866 
69,641 

106,688 
86,182 
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TABLE NO. XLIX. 





13 
142 
93 
67 
14 
42 
831 
22 
48 
78 
692 
139 
267 
18 
86 
S3 






ConnecUcnt 


ArkaoMi 
















Kentucky 

Louisiana 




MABEBchusetta. ... 


SO 


New Jersey 

KewYork 


MiesUslppi 

MisBOUri 

NorthCaroIina.... 
South Carolina.... 
TeoncHsee 


8 

82 
9 


PennsylTania 


28 




VirgiDia 

. ToUl 




WiscoosiD 




ToUl 


1,929 


268 
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TABLE NO. L. 

BIBIB CAUSE AHD TRACT CAC8B IN THB FKBK STATU 1855. 



BUtM. 


.b?SS!i^ 


CdDtribiLfor 

tbeTiKtCo-. 


CAllfornta. 

ConnecUcul 


Sl,900 
24,528 
28,403 
6,766 
4,216 
6,449 
43,444 
6,664 
6.271 
16,476 
123,368 
26,768 
25,860 
2,668 
6.709 
41790 


S 6 

15,872 
8,766 
1,491 
2,006 
2,981 

11,492 
1,114 
1,288 
8,646 

61,288 
9,57« 








MichlBM 

NeiT-JerM; 








Si; 

m 




WUcoBsin 




S319,a67 


S1S1,9T2 



TABLK NO. LI. 

BIBLE GADSI AND TBACT CADHK IN TBI BLATB BTATIB 1855. 



Alabamc 

DeUware 

Florida. 

Kentuck; .... . . 

Loniaiana 

Maryiatid 

Hlulssippi 

Hiuonri 

North Carolint. , 
Soutb Carolina.. 

TenneiMe 

T«xa« 

Ti^ia. 



ContritHL r« 


Oomrib<i.tir 




th.Tr»tC«u» 




4,77 


2,960 


110 


1.087 


168 


1,967 




4.632 


1,«8 


5,956 




1,810 


1,099 


8,909 


6,866 


1,067 




4,711 


936 






8,984 




8,883 


1,607 






.9>J 


6,894 



296 
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TABLE NO. LII. 

MISSIONARY CAUSE AND COLONIZATION* CAUSE IN THE 
FREE STATES 1855-1856. 

BU*M. 



California 

Connecticat . . . . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . 

Michi^n 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode Island . . . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 



Contributions for 


ContrlbaUoQs for * 


MiM'ypiuiXMM,1866. 


Oolonixi. por^ ISSOi 


S 192 


$ 1 


48,044 


9,288 


10,040 


648 


4,705 


84 


1,760 


8 


13,929 


1,719 


128,605 


1,422 


4,985 


4 


11,968 


1,180 


19,946 


8,261 


172,116 


24,871 


19,890 


2,687 


48,412 


4,287 


9,440 


2,126 


11,094 


804 


2,216 


806 


S502,174 


S61 ,930 



TABL.K NO. LIII. 

MISSIONARY CAUSE AND COLONIZATION* CAUSE IN THE 
SLAVE STATES 1855-1856. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

I>elawaro 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Conttibuttons for 


OontrlbatloDs for 


Miss'y porposes, 1855. 


ColoDiza. pur., 1866;. 


$5,963 


$1;113 


455 


1 


1,003 


250 


840 


13 


9,846 


6,828 


6,953 


4,486 


834 


871 


20,677 


406 


4,957 


2,177 


2,712 


313 


6,010 


969 


15,248 


129 


4,971 


1,611 


849 


6 


22,106 


10,000 



S101,934 S27,618 

* For oolonixing free blacks In Liberia. 
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TABLE NO. LIV. 



DBiTHB IN TUB rsn btatbs— 


850.» 




BUM. 


Hnabwot 


■JS^"-'" 




6,781 
11,619 
12,728 
2,0M 
7,646 
lfl,4U 
4,620 
4,268 
6,467 
44,339 
28,949 
28,318 
2,241 
8,132 
2,684 






ConnecticaL 

Illinois 

Indiaoa 


64.1H 
78.28 

77.66 






Musacbuaetta 

Michigan 


61.28 
68.19 


New Jer«e; 

New York 

Ohio 


76.70 
69.86 
68.41 


Rhode Island 


66.83 












184.249 


72.91 









BU.U*. 






Alsbuna 


9,064 


84.94 




2,987 


7a 18 




1,209 






933 






9,920 




Kentnckj 


16,206 




Louisiana 






Maryland 


b:694 


60.77 


Mississippi 








12,211 






10,207 
7,997 

11,769 
3,046 






83.59 








69.79 




19,063 
138,866 










71.62 



* For to (iplwiaHoii of tbli T*l)t« ■> 
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FBEK nODBIS iXD BUTC iW 

those engaged in commerce, trade, mannfactnreB, the me- 
chanic arts, and mining. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
instances of exposure to bis wrath, we have had no intel- 
ligence whatever of a single case of amp de $thlal. Ala- 
bama is not too hot ; sixty-fleven thoosand white sons of 
toil till her soil. MissisBippi is not too hot ; fifty-five thou- 
sand free white laborers are hopeful devotees of her oat- 
door pursuits. Texas is not too hot ; forty-seven tltonsaod 
free white persons, males, over the age of fifteen, daily 
perform their rural vocations amidst her tmsheltered air. 

It is stated on good authority that, in January, 1856, 
native ice, three inches thick, was found in Galveston 
Bay ; we have seen it ten inches thick in North Carolina, 
with the mercury in the thermometer at two degrees be- 
low zero. In January, 185T, while the snow was from 
three to five feet deep in many parts of North Carolina, 
the thermometer indicated a degree of coldness seldom 
exceeded in any State in the Union — thirteen degrees b&- 
low zero. The truth is, instead of its being too hot in the 
South for white men, it is too cold for negroes ; and we 
long to see the day arrive when the latter shall have en- 
tirely receded from their uncongenial homes in America, 
and given full and nndivided place to the former. 

Too hot in the South for white men 1 It is not too hot 
for white women. Time and again, in difierent counties 
in North Carolina, have we seen the poor white wife of 
the poor white husband, following him in the harvest-field 
from morning till night, binding up the grain as it fell 
from bia cradle. In the immediate neighborhood &om 
which we bail, there are not less than thirty jvtag 
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women, nonHslaveholding whites, between the ages of fif> 
teen and twenty-five — some of whom are so well known 
to us that we could call them by name — ^who labor in the 
fields every summer ; two of them in particular, near 
neighbors to our mother, are in the habit of hiring them- 
selves out during harvest-time, the very hottest season of 
the year, to bind wheat and oats — each of them keeping 
up with the reaper ; and this for the paltry consideration 
of twenty-five cents per day. 

That any respectable man — any man with a heart or a 
soul in his composition — can look upon these poor toiling 
white women without feeling indignant at that accursed 
system of slavery which has entailed on them the miseries 
of poverty, ignorance, and degradation, we shall not do 
ourself the violence to believe. If they and their hus- 
bands, and their sons and daughters, and brothers and 
sisters, are not righted in some of the more important pai> 
ticulars in which they have been wronged, the fault shall 
lie at other doors than our own. In their behalf, chiefly, 
have we written and compiled this work ; and until our 
object shall have been accomplished, or until life shall 
have been extinguished, there shall be no abatement in 
our eflforts to aid them in regaining the natural and inali- 
enable prerogatives out of which they have been so infam- 
ously swindled. We want to see no more plowing, or 
hoeing, or raking, or grain-binding, by white women in 
the Southern States ; employment in cotton-mills and other 
fikstories would be far more profitable and congenial to 
them, and this they shall have within a short period after 
slavery shall have been abolished. 
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H§ hot in the Soatfa for white mea I What is the tea- 
timony of reliable Southrons themBelves T Saja C&Bsios 
M. Clay, of Kentucky : — 

" In the eztrame Sontb, at New Orleans, the laboring men — 
the atcTedorea and hackmen on the levee, where the heat is in- 
t«ii8ifled by the proximity of the red brick buildings, are all' 
white men, and they are in the fnll enjoyment of hedth. But 
how about Cotton 1 I am informed by a friend of mine — him- 
self a slaTeholder, and therefore good authority — that in North- 
western Texas, among the Qerman settle men t«, who true to their 
national initincts, will not emploj the labor of a hUto — they pto- 
duce more cotton to the acre, and of a better quality, and selling 
at prices from a cent to a cent and a half a pound higher tbui 
that produced by slave lalwr." 

Says Got. Hammond, of South Carolina: — 

*■ The steady heat of our summers is not so prostrating as the 
short, but frequent and sudden, borata of Northern summers." 

In an extract which may be found in our second chap- 
ter, and to which we respectfully refer the reader, it will 
bo seen that tliia same South Carolinian, speaking of " not 
less than fifty thousand" non-slaveholdtng whites, says — 
" most of these now follow agricultural pnrsuita" 

Says Dr. Cartwright of New Orleans : — 

" Ilere in New Orleans, the larger part of the drudgery— work 
requiring exposure to the sun, as railroad-making, stroot-paTing, 
dray-driTiDg, ditching and building, is performed by white peo- 
ple." 

To the statistical tables which show the number of 
deaths in the free and in the slave States in 1850, we 
would direct special attention. Those persoiu, portica- 
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larly the propogandists of negro slavery, who, heretofore, 
have been so dreadfully exercised on account of vrhat they 
have been pleased to term " the msalubrity of Southern 
climes," vrill there find something to allay their fearful 
apprehensions. A critical examination of said tables will 
disclose the fact that, in proportion to population, deaths 
occur more frequently in Massachusetts than in any South- 
ern State except Louisiana ; more frequently in New York 
than in any of the Southern States, except Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Texas ; more frequently 
in New Jersey, in Pennsylvania, and in Ohio, than in 
either Georgia, Florida, or Alabama. Leaving Wisconsin 
and Louisiana out of the account, and then comparing the 
bills of mortality in the remaining Northern States, with 
those in the remaining Southern States, we find the differ- 
ence decidedly in favor of the latter ; for, according to 
this calculation, while the ratio of deaths is as only one to 
74.60 of the living population in the Southern States, it is 
as one to 72.39 in the Northern. 
Says Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile : — 

'^ Heat, moisture, animal and vegetable matter are said to be 
the elements which produce the diseases of the South, and yet 
the testimony in proof of the health of the banks of the lower 
portion of the Mississippi River, is too strong to be doubted, — 
not only the river itself but also the numerous bayous which me- 
ander through Louisiana. Here is a perfectly flat alluvial coun- 
try, coveriDg several hundred miles, interspersed with intermina- 
ble lakes, laguncs and jungles, and still we are informed by Dr. 
Cartwright, one of the most acute observers of the day, that this 
country is exempt from miasmatic disorders, and is extremely 
healthy. Ilis assertion has been confirmed to me by hundreds 
of witnesses, and we know from our own observation, that the 
population present a robust and healthy appearance." 



Bat the best part is yet to come. In spite of all the 
blatant aasertions of the oligarchy, that the climate of the 
' South was arranged expressly for the negroes, and that 
the negroes were created expressly to inhabit it as the 
healthful servitors of other men, a carefully kept register 
of all the deaths that occurred in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, for the space of six years, shows that, even in that 
locality which is generally regarded as so unhealthy, the 
annual mortality was much greater among the blacks, in 
proportion to population, than among the whites. Dr. Nott 
himself shall state the facts. He says ; — 

" The ■Ter^;e mortality for the last six yearn in CbarlMton 
for all agea ia 1 in 51, including all clasaes. Blacks alone 1 in 
44 ; vbitea alone, 1 in 58 — a very remarkable result, certainly. 
TbiB mortality ia perhaps not an unTair test, ma tbe population 
during the last six years has been undisturbed by emigration and 
aecUnuted in a greater proportion tban at any former period." 

Numerous other authorities might be cited in proof of 
the general healthiness of the climate south of Uason and 
Dixon's line. Of 127 remarkable cases of American lon- 
gevity, published in a recent edition of Blake's Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, 68 deceased centenarians are credited to 
the Southern States, and 59 to the Northern— the list being 
headed with Betsey Tranthara, of Tennessee — a white wo- 
man, who died in 1834,atth6extraordinariIyadvancedage 
of 154 years 
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TABLE NO. LVII. 

KATIYES OF THE SLAVE STATES IN THE FBEB STATES, AND NATIVXS 
OF THE FREE STATES IN THE SLAVE STATES. 1850. 



SUtoi. 


Natives of the 
Slave Btatee. 


Sttaa. 


Natives of the 
Free Stataa. 


California.: 

Gonnecticnt... ...... . . 


24,066 

1,390 

144,809 

176,681 

81,892 

468 

2,980 

8,634 

216 

4,110 

12,625 

162,319 

47,180 

982 

140 

6,363 

609,223 


Alabama 

Arkansas ••••.••••. 


4,947 
7,966 
6,996 
1,718 
4,249 


niinois 

Indiana 


Delaware 

Florida 


Iowa 


Georgia 


Maine • 


Kentucky .«• 

Louisiana 


81,840 


Massachusetts 


14,567 


Michigan. .......... 


Maryland 


23,815 


New-Hampshire . .... . 

New- Jersey 

New- York 


Mississippi 

Missouri ,, 


4,517 
56,664 


North Carolina. .... 
South Carolina. .... 
Tennesee 


2,167 


Ohio 


2,427 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 


6,671 


Texas 


9,982 


Vermont , 


Virginia. 


28,999 


Wisconsin 






206,924 



This last table, compiled from the 116th page of the 
Compendium of the Seventh Census, shows, in a most lucid 
and startling manner, how negroes^ slavery and slave- 
holders are driving the native non-slaveholding whites 
away from their homes, and keeping at a distance other 
decent people. From the South the tide of emigration still 
flows in a westerly and north-westerly direction, and it 
will continue to do so until slavery is abolished. The fol- 
lowing remarks, which we extract from an editorial article 
that appeared in the Memphis (Term.) BiUletin near the 
close of the year 1856, are worth considering in this con- 
nection : — 



" We have never before observed so large a number of irarai- 
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gnnta gcnng woBtwtrd aa Me crowing the river At this point 
daily, the two ferr; boats — loroetimeg three — going crowded from 
early morn until the boats cease making their tripa at night It 
is no uncommon iight to we from twenty to forty wagona en- 
camped on the bluff for the night, notwithstandiDg there has 
been a steady stream going acroes the river «]1 day, and yet the 
cry ia, still they come." 

About the same time the CaesvUle (Geo.) Sumdard 
spobe with surprise of the multitude of emi^&nts crowd- 
, ing the stroets of tbat town bound for the far West 

Prof. B. S. Hedrick, late of Chapel HUl, North Carolina, 
says : — 

" Of my neighbors, friends and kindred, nearly one-half have 
left the State since I was old enough to remember. Many is the 
tiine I have stood by the loaded emignnt wagon, and given the 
parUng hand tn those whose tkccs I was never to look upon 
again. They were gobg to seek homes In the free West, know- 
ing, as they did, that free and slave labor conld not both exist 
and prosper in the same community. If any one thinks that I 
speak without knowledge, let bim refer to the last census He 
will there find that in 1860 there were fifty-eight thonsand nfttive 
North Carolinians living in the ftee SUtes of the West— thlr^- 
threo-thonsand in Indiana alone. There were, at the same time, 
one hundred and eighty thonsand Virginians living in the free 
States. Now, if these people were so much in love with the ' in- 
stitution,' why did they not remain where they could enjoy its 
blessings t 

" From my knowledge of the people of North Carolina, I be- 
lieve that the majority of them who will go to Kansas daring 
the next five years, would prefer that it should be a free State. 
I am sure that if I were to go there I should vote to exclude 
slavery." 

For daring to have political opinions of his own, and 
because he did not deem it his dat; to conceal the fact 



subjected to the indignittes of . 

driven beyond tl,e borders of 1 
lainoua pcrsecutora, if not callt 
in another world will.in the nex- 
survive to repent of fho enort 
folly. 

TABLE NO. 

TAtrs OF THB BUVBS XT $40i 

8bitH. I Viilii# of 

- I "•*», 

Alabama i r~ ,r ~ 

ArkftnsM I 5187,1 

Delaware '* 

Florida ' 

Borgia. ..'.','.'.'.'* "" 

Kentucky. ' i 

Loulniaoa S*.*' 

Mwyland. W.W 

WlMia.lppi ^^M 

Mlasouri 123,J)6 

North CftroiiM:".::; ,^-^ 

Booth Carolfna. ' ^'O'*' 

Tesas '.'.■ j SB.Ta 
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1855, at an extra cost to the General Government of more 
than six hundred thousand dollars I In the free States, 
postages were received to the amount of more than two 
millionB of dollars over and above the coat of tranaporta- 
tioD. 

To Dr. 0. Bailey, editor of the National Era, Waahington 
city, D. G., we are indebted for the following useful and 
interesting statistics, to which some of our readers will 
doubtless have freqaent o 
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Appointed* 

Man^ 4, 1789 

" 3, 1797 
Msreb 4, 17S7 

" 3, 1801 
M&rch 4, 1801 

" 3, 1B09 
Mftrch 4, 1809 

" 3, 1817 
March 4, 1817 



J George 'Washington, Firgima. 
i John Adama, McutachuteUi. 
f Thomas JefieraoD, Virginia, 
\ Jamea SfadLeoD, Virginia. 

James Monroe, Virginia. 

John Q. Adams, Uastacktuetlt. 

Andrew Jackson, Ttnnttm. 

Martin Tan Bnren, IfetB York. 

William H. Hamson, Okio. 

James K. Polk, Tennatte. 

Zachaty Taylor, Lmiitiana. 

Franklin Pieree, New Hampthire. 

Jatnea Buchanan, Ptimayivania. 
At the close (tf the term for which Mr. Bodiaaan fi dttUi, 



March 4, 1825 

" 3, 1829 
March 4, 1829 

" 3, 1837 
March 4, 1837 

" 3, 1841 
Manh 4, 1841 

" 3, 1845 
March 4, 1845 

" 3, 1849 
March 4, 1849 

" 3, 1853 
March 4, 1853 

'^ 3, 1857 
March 4, 1857 

" 3, 1861 
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it will haye been seyentj-two jean since the oigaaiation of the 
present Government. 

In that period, there have been eighteen elections for Presi- 
dent, the candidates chosen in twelre of them being Soathem 
men and slaveholders, in six of them Northern men and non- 
slaveholders. 

No Northern man has ever been re-elected, bat five Southern 
men have been thus honored. 

Qen. Harrison, of Ohio, died one month after his inangoratioo, 
Gen. Taylor, of Louisiana, about four months after his inangunt- 
tion. In the former case, John Tyler, of Virginia, became act- 
ing President, in the latter, Millard Fillmore, of New York. 

Of the seventy-two years, closing with Mr. Buchanan's term, 
should he live it out, Southern men and slaveholders have occu- 
pied the Presidential chair forty-eight years and three months, 
or a little more than two-thirds of the time. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

The judicial districts are organized so as to give five judges 
to the slave States, and four to the free, although the population, 
wealth, and business of the latter arc far in advance of those of 
the former. The arrangement affords, however, an excuse for 
constituting the Supreme Court, with a majority of judges from 
tlie slaveholding States. 

MEMBERS. 

Chief Justice — R. B. Taney, Maryland, 

Associate Justice — J. M. Wayne, Georgia, 
" " John Catron, Tennessee, 

" " P. V. Daniel, Virginia, 

" " John A. Campbell. Alabama. 

" " John McLean, Ohio, 

" " S. Nelson, New York, 

" " R. C. Grier, Pennsylvania. 

" " B. R. Curtis, Massachiisetts, 

Reporter — B. C. Howard, Maryland, 

Clerk— W. T. Carroll, D, C. 
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BECttKTAmBS or STATE. 

Tbe higbeat office in the Cabinet is that of Secretu7 of Sute, 
who hu iindor his char^ the foreign relations of the conntrj. 
Since the ye*r 1TS9, there have been twenty-two appointments 
to the ofBce — fourteen from slave States, eight from free. Or, 
counting by jeara, the post has been filled by Southern men and 
BlaTcholdera rer; nearl; forty years out of uztj-aeren, as follows : 

Appotntcd' 

Sept. 26, 1789, Thomas Jefferson, Virgiria. 
Jan. 2. 1794, E. Randolph. Virginia. 
Dec. 10, 1795, T. Pickering, MattacAuielU. 
Msy 13, 1800, J. Marshall, Virginia. 
March 5, 1801, James Madison, Virginia. 
March 6, 1803, R. Smith, Maryland. 
April 2, 1811, Jsmcs Monroe, Virginia. 
Feb. 28, 1815, " " " 

March 5, 1815, J. Q. Adams, MattaehuietU. 
March 7, 1825, Henry Clay, Kentucks. 
March 6, 1829, Martin Van Bnren, iV«D York. 
May 24, 1831, E. LivingstDn, Louuiana. 
May 20, 1833, Lonis McLane, DtUuBarc. 
June 27, 1834, J. Forsyth, Georgia. 
MarchS, 1841, Daniel Webster, MamuAuutU. 
July 24, 1843, A.P.Upshnr, Virginia. 
March G, 1814, J. C. Calhoun, S^uth Carolina. 
MarchS, 1845, James Buchanan, Ptnntj/lotaiia. 
March7, 1840, J. M. Clayton, Delaieare. 
July 20, 1850, Daniel Webster, JfoMocAuKM. 
Dec. 9, 1851, E. Everett, J£uMcAuM/b. 
MarchS, 1853, W. L. Marcy, Aw York. 

rBEaiDENTS PBO TKX. OF TBE SERATI. 

Since the year 1809, every President prv tem. of the Senate of 
the United States has been aSoutbera man and slaveholder, with 
the exception of Samuel lu Southard, of New Jersey, who held 
tbe office for a very short time, and Hr. Bright, of Indlmna,who baa 
held it for one or two sessiona, we believe, having been electeil. 
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however, as a known adherent of the slave interest, belieyed to 
be interested in slave " property." 

SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRSSKNTATXTBS. 



April, 1789 
March 3, 1791 
Oct. 24. 1791 
March 2, 1793 
Dec. 2, 1793 
March 3. 1795 
Dec. 7, 1795 
March 3, 1797 
May 15, 1797 
March 3, 1799 
Dec. 2, 1799 
March 3. 1801 
Dec. 7, 1801 
March 3. 1807 
Oct. 26. 1807 
March 3, 1811 
March 4, 1811 
Jan. 19, 1814 
Jan. 19, 1814 
March 2, 1815 
Dec. 4, 1815 
Nov. 13, 1820 
Nov. 15, 1820 
March 3, 1821 
Dec. 3, 1821 
March 3, 1823 
Dec. 1, 1823 
March 3, 1825 
Dec. 5, 1825 
Marcli 3, 1827 
Dec. 3, 1827 
June 2, 1834 
June 2, 1834 
March 3, 1835 
Dec. 7, 1835 
March 3, 1839 
Dec. 16, 1839 
March 3, 1841 
May 31, 1841 
March 3, 1813 



F. A. Muhlenberg, Pemt. 
J. Trumbull, ConnecticuL 
F. A. Muhlenbergi Perm, 
Jonathan Dayton, New Jersey. 
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Theodore Sedgwick, Mcus, 
Nathaniel Macon, N. Car. 
J. B. Vamum, Massachusetts. 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
Langdon Cheves, S, Car, 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
J. W. Taylor, New- York. 
P. B. Barbour, Virginia. 
Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
J. ^y. Taylor, New-York. 
A. Stevenson, Virginia, 
John Bell, Tennessee. 
James K. Polk, Tennessee. 
R. M. T. Hunter, Virginia, 
John "White, Tennessee. 
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Dec. 4, 1843 
March 3. 1845 


J. W. Jones, Firginia. 


Dec. 1, 1845 
M^h 3, 1847 


J. W. Davii, Indiana. 
R. C. Winthrop, Matt. 


Dec. 6, 1847 
March 3, 1849 


Dec. 22. 1849 
M»rch 3. 1851 


Howell Cobb, Georgia, 
Linn Boyd, Kentttcky. 


Dec. 1, 1851 
March 3, 1853 


Dec 1, 1853 




March 3. 1855 




Feb. 28, 1856 
March 3, 1857 ; 


Nathaniel P. Bants, «a«. 


n 


snusns qinbkals. 


Appototed- 




Sept, 26, 1789, S. 




Aug. 12, 1791, T. 




Feb. 26, 1795. J. 


[Jaberaham, Georgia. 


Not. 28, 1801, G. 


Granger, Qmneclieut. 


March 17, 1814, R. 


J. Meigs, Ohio. 


June 25, 1823, Jo 


n McLean, Ohio. 


March 9, 1829. W 


T. Barry, Kentucky. 


May 1, 1835, A. 


Kendall, Kntfucky. 


Mav 18, 1840, J. 


a. Niles, Contuctiaa. 


March 6, 1841, F. 


Granger, Jftw York. 


Sept 13, 1841, 0. 


k. Wicklifle, Kentucky. ■ 


March 5, 1845, C. 


fohnson, Temtettet. 


March 7, 1949, J. 


^ollamer, Vermont. 


Jaly 20, 1850, N. 


K. Hall, Ifev York. 


Aug. 31, 1852. S. 




March 5, 1853, J. 




Sectionalism does no 


t seenr to havs had mndi to do irith tUi 


Department, or with U 


>«t of the Interior, cmtwl in 1848-'49. 
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BEOtEtABIES OF TBB TREABUBT. 

The post of SecreUry of the Treiaory, AlthoDgh one of grc«t 
importance, requirei fin»ncial &bilitieH of* high order, which are 
more freqiientlj found in the North th«n in the South, and kflbrds 
little opportunity for influencing gencnl politics, or tbequeBtioni 
springing out of SlaTerj. We need not therefore be surpriaed 
to leam that Northern men hare been allowed to discharge its 
di>i'ts some forty-eight jears out of Biitj-eeTen, as follows: 

■ .ppolDted— ' 

Sept.ll,178D, A. mmllton, JVeiD York. 
Feb. 3, 1795, 0. Wolcott, ContKcticut. 
Dec 31, leOO, S. Dexter, ilaaachjuetlt. 
May 14, lEiOl, A. Oallatin, Pennsylvama. 
Fob. 9, 1814, O. W. Campbell, Tennenee. 
Oct. 6, 1814, A. J. Dallas, Pmnst/lmania. 
Oct. 22, 1816, W. H. Crawford, Georgia. 
March T, 1825, R. Rush, Penrwylronto. 
March G, 1829, S. D. Ingbain, Pemuyleania. 
Aag. 8, 1831, L. Mcl^ne, Delawart. 
May 29, 1833, W. J. Duane, Perauyluinia. 
Sept. 23, 1833, Rc^r B. Taney, Maryiand. 
June 27, 1834, L. Woodbury, New Hampthirt. 
March 5, 1841, Thomas Ewing, Ohio. 
Sept 13, 1841, W. Forward, Ptnntyltania. 
March 3, 1843, J. C. Spencer, Ne\B York. 
June 15, 1844, G. M. Btbb, KmiwJey. 
March 5, 1845, R. J. Walker, Mifitnppi. 
March T, 1849, W. M. Meredith, Peiauylvania. 
Juno 20, 1850, Thomas Corwin, OAio. 
March 5, 1843, James Onthrie, KenttKh/. 

SECBETABIES OT WAB ASD THE KiTt. 

The Slaveholders, since March 8lb, 1841, t, period of nearly 
cizteen yean, have taken ahnost ezclulTe saperrision of the 
Nary, Northern men havbg occupied the Sccnetaijship only two 
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years. Nor has any Northern man beS Secretary of War since 
1849. Considering that nearly all the shipping belongs to the 
free States, which also supply the seamen, it does seem reiiMu*k»- 
ble that Slaveholders should hare monopolized for the last six- 
teen years the control of the Navy. 

SECRETARIES OF WikR. 
Appointed— 

Sept 12, 1789, Henry Knox, Massachusetts. 
Jan. 2, 1795, T. Pickering, Massachusetts. 
Jan. 27, 1796, J. McHenry, Maryland. 
May 7, 1800, J. Marshall, Virginia. 
May 13j 1800, S. Dexter, Massachusetts. 
Feb. 3, 1801, R. Griswold, Connecticut. 
March 5, 1801, II. Dearborn, Massachusetts. 
March 7, 1802, W. Eustis, Massachusetts. 
Jan. 13, 1813, J. Armstrong, New York. 
Sept. 27, 1814, James Monroe, Virginia. 
March 3, 1815, W. II. Crawford, Georgia. 
April 7, 1817, G. Graham, Virginia. 
March 5, 1817, J. Shelby, Kentucky. 
Oct. 8, 1817, J. C. Calhoun, South Carolina. 
March 7, 1825, J. Barbour, Virginia. 
May 26, 1828, P. B. Porter, Pennsylvania. 
March 9, 1829, J. H. Eaton, Tennessee. 
Aug. 1. 1831, Lewis Cass, Ohio. 
March 3, 1837, B. F. Butler, New York. 
March 7, 1837, J. R. Poinsett, South Carolina. 
March 5, 1841, James Bell, Tennessee. 
Sept. 13, 1841, John McLean, Ohio. 
Oct. 12, 1841, J. 0. Spencer, New York. 
March 8, 1843, J. W. Porter, Pennsylvania. 
Feb. 15, 1844, W. Wilkins, Pennsylvania. 
March 5, 1845, William L. Marcy, New York. 
March 7, 1849, G. W. Crawford, Georgia. 
July 20, 1850, E. Bates, Missouri. 
Aug. 15, 1850, C. M. Conrad, Louisiana. 
March 5, 1853, J. C. Dobbin, North Carolina. 
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BZCRETABIES OF THB SiVT. 



AppolDMd— 
Mar 3, 1708, 6. Cabot, MauackueU: 
Maj 21, 1708, B. Stoddul, MauachutttU. 
July 15, 1801, R. Smith, Maryland. 
Mxy 3, 1805, J. Crowninshield, MiutaehiuttU. 
March?, 1800, P. Ilimilton, Soailt Carolina. 
Jan. 12, 1813, W. Jonea, Pennsylvania. 
Dec. 17, 1814, B. W. Crowninshield, MoMOchiuelU. 
Nov. 9, 181^ Smith ThoupBOD, Nev York. 
Sept ], 1823, John Kogcn, Maamchusetls. 
Sept. 16, 1823, 8. L. Southard, New Jersey. 
March 9, 1819, John Branch, North. Carolina. 
May 23, 1831, L. Woodbury, JVeio Hampshire. 
June 30, 1834, M. Dickcreon, New Jerwey. 
June 20, 1838, J. K. Paulding, New York. 
March 5, 1841, Q. F. Badger, North Carolina. 
Sept. 13, 1841, A. P. Upshur, Vir^nia. 
July 24, 1&13, D. ncnshair, MauachuselU. 
Feb. 12, 1844, T. W. Qilmer, Virginia. 
&[arch 14, 1S44, Jamea Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 10, 1845, 0. Bancroft, iLu»achtaetti. 
Sept 9, 1846, Jamea Y. Mason, Virginia. 
March 7, 1840, W. B. Preston, Virgiaia. 
July 20, 1850, W. A. Graham, N. Carolina. 
July 23, 1852, J. P. Kennedy, Maryland. 
March 3, 1853, J. 0. Dobbin, N. Carolina, 

BECAPtrULiTlOS. 

Pretideney. — Southern men and SlsTeholJers, 48 voan 8 
months ; Northern men, 23 years 9 months. 

Pro. Ten. Pretideney oj the Senate.— ^mtx, 1809, held by 
Southern men and SlaTeboldeiS, except for three or four Maaioiu 
by Northern men. 

SpeaJcerahip of the Ai>ua&— Filled by Southern men and SUt»- 
holdcra forty-three yean^ Northern men, twenty-flre. 
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Wmuji Bear Hnuci; of Sovtlt Ouolina, % gentle 
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IThd« oTCuidldiiM 
S John Adimti 
i Thomas JpfTcrson - 
\ Tbotnas JeRcraon 
i John Adams 
i Thomss JefTerBon 
f Charles C. Pinckney 

! James MadisoD 
Charlca C. Pincknef 
i James Madison 
i De Witt Clinton - 
\ James Monroe - 
i Rufue King - 
i Jamca Monroe - 
i No oppoaitioD but one vol 

{Andrew Jackson* 
John Q. Adams 
W. H. Crawford 
Ileniy Clay 
( Andrew Jackson 
( John Q. Adams 

{Andrew Jackson 
Heniy Clay 
John Floyd - 
William Wirt 
{Martin Van Buren 
William H. HarHson 
Hueh L. White 
Willie P. Mangum - 
Daniel WebaUr 
( William H. Harrison 
i Martin Van Buren 
t James K. Polk 
i Henry Clay 

> Lewis Cms 
Franklin Pierce 
General Winfield Seott 

( James Bachamui 
185G J John 0. Fremont 

i MilUnl Fillmore 



1808 j^ 
1812 J 

1810] 



1832. 



1840J 
1844 i 



18521 
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Am FOR KANSAS. 

As a sort of accompaniment to tables, 50, 51, 52 and 53, 
we will here introduce a few items which will more fully 
illustrate the liberality of Freedom and the niggardliness 
of Slavery. 

From an editorial article that appeared in the Hiclh 
mond (Va.,) Dispatch^ in July, 1856, bewailing the close- 
fistodness of slavery, we make the following extract : — 

^' Gcrrit Smith, the Abolitionist, has jost pledged himself to 
give $1,500 a month for the next twelve months to aid in estab- 
lisliing Frccdom in Kansas. He gave, but a short time since, at 
the Kansas relief meeting in Albany, ^^j^^* Prior to that, he 
had sent about $1,000 to the Boston Emigrant Committee. Out 
of his own funds, he subsequently equipped a Madison connty 
company, of one hundred picked men, and paid their expenses 
to Kansas. At Syracuse he subscribed $10,000 for Abolition 
purposes, so that his entire contributions amount to at least 
$40,000." 

An Eastern paper says : — 

" The sum of $500 was contributed at a meeting at New Bed- 
ford on Monday evening, to make Kansas free. The following 
sums have been contributed for the same purpose: $2,000 in 
Taunton : $000 in Raynham : $800 in Clinton : $300 in Danbury, 
Ct. In Wisconsin, $2,500 at Janesville : $500 at Dalton : $500 
at tlie Women's Aid Meeting in Chicago : $2,000 in Rockford, 111." 

A telegraphic dispatch, dated Boston, January 2, 1857, 

informs us that — 

" The Secretary of the Kansas Aid Committee acknowledges 
the receipt of $42,078." 

Exclusive of the amounts above, the readers of the New- 
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York TriiutK have contributed abont |30,0(H) for (he piuv 
posc of securing Kansas to Freedom ; and, with the same 
object in view, other individuals and societies have, from 
time to time, made lar^ contributions, of which wo have 
failed to keep a memorandum. The legislature of Ver- 
mont has appropriated $20,000 ; and other free State 
legislatures are prepared to appropriate millions, if neces- 
sar;. Free men have determined that Kansas shall be 
free, and free it soon shall be, and ever so renuun. Har- 
moniousl; the work proceeds. 

\ow let UB see how slavery has rewarded the poor, i^ 
noraut, deluded, and degraded mortals — swaggering lick- 
spittles — who have labored so hard to gain for it " a local 
habitation and a name" in the disputed territory. One D. 
B. Atchison, Chairman of the Executive Committee of Boiv 
der Ruffians, shall tell ns all about it Over date of Octo- 
ber 13th, 1856, he says ; 

" Cp to thia roomeot, from all the States except Misaouri, we 
hftve only received the following luma, and through the following 



H. D. Clayton, Eafala, AU., SOD 

Capt. Deedrick, South Carolini, ... 500 

On this subject, further comment is unnecessary. 

Numerous other contrasts, equally disproportionate, 
might be drawn between the vigor and munificence of 
freedom and the impotence aad stinginess of slavery. We 
will, however, in addition to the above, advert to only a 
single instance. During the latter part of the summer of 
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1855, the cilizona of the niggervilleB of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, in Virginia, were Borely plag:ued with yellow fever. 
Many of tliem foil victims to the disease, and most of those 
who survived, and who were not too nnwell to travel, left 
their homes, Ijorror-s trick en and dejected. To the horror 
of maTikind in pciieral, and to the glory of freemen in par- 
ticular, contributions in money, provisions, clothing, and 
otluT viiluiibl*! KupiiHos, poured in from all parts of the 
country, fur the n^Hef of the auflerers. Portsmouth alone, 
accordiufj lo (he rfpuit of her relief association, received 
142,547 ill cash from the free States, and only $12,182 in 
cash from all tin.' slave States, exclusive of Virginia, within 
whose l>or(liTM (lie inn];i'ly prevailed. Including Virginia, 
the mim total of all the slave State contributions amoon ted 
to only $;!3,U!)8. Well did the Richmond Examiner remark 
at thi- time^" wu fear IJiat treneroailvof Vii 
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HODSK OP BeFRESEHTATITKS. 

The Tree States have a total of 144 momben. 

The stave States have » toI«l of W members. 
' One free State RepreseDtAtive represcDta 91,935 white men 
acid women. 

One slave Stat« Representative represents 68,725 white men 

Slave Repreaentation gives to slavery ao advantage over free- 
dom of 30 votea in the House of RepresentativeB. 

CU3T0M-HDCSE RECEIPTS. 1854. 

Free States 860,010,469 

Slave Slates, 6,186,909 

Balance Id favor of the Free States, S&4,873,&20 

A contrast quite dUtiaguishable I 

That the apologists of slaver; cannot excuse the shame 
and the shabbincss of themselves and their coimtry, as we 
have frequently heard them attempt to do, by falsely a^ 
aerting that the North has enjoyed over the South the ad- 
vantages of priority of settlement, will fully appear from 
the following table ; — 

FREE STATES. 

1614. New-York first settled by the Dutch. 
1620. tfassachuBetts settled by the Puritans. 

1623. New-Hampahire settled by the Puritans. 

1624. New-Jersey settled by the Dutch. 
1035. ConnecUcQt settled by the Puritans. 
1636. Rhode Island settled by Roger Williams. 
1682. Pennsylvania settled by William Penn. 
1791. Vermont admitted into the Union. 
1802. Ohio admitted into the Union. 

1816. Indiana adnutted into the Union. 
14* 
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1818. Illinois admitted into tbe UnioD. 

1R20. Maine admitted Into the UnioD. 

lii:itj. .Miclii;;an adiiilttci] into the Union. 

184(>. Triwa luliiiittud into the Union. 

1848. Wisconsin admitted into the Union. 

1850. Culiruniia admitted Into the Union. 



lOOT. Virpinia first settled by tbe English. 
1G27. Doliiwiin; si^ltli'd by tlic Swedes and Fins. 
1G35. Murylnnd SL'tllod by Irish Catholics. 
1050. Norlb Ciirolina settled by the English. 
IGTO. South Carolina settled by the lluguenots. 
1T33. Georgia settled by Gen. Oglethorpe. 
1782, Kentneliy admitted into the Union. 
17'JG, Tennessee admitted into the Union. 
IKll. I.oui.siiua admitted into the Union. 
1817. Mississijijii admitted into tlic Union. 
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1564. A ColoDf of French ProteiUnta under lUbault, sctLled 
in Florida. 

1565. St. Augnstino* founded by Pedro Melendez. 

1584. Sir Walter Raleigh obtains a patent and sends two vet- 
eels to the American coast, which receives the name of Virginia. 

IGOT. The first effectual settlement made at Jamestown, Ya., 
b^ the London Oompanj. 

1614. A fort erected by the Dutch upon the site of New- York. 

ICIS. Fort Orange built near the site of Albany, N. Y. 

1019. The first General Assembly called in Virginia. 

1620. The Pilgnms land on Plymouth Rock." 

FREEIK)!! illD BIAVEST AT THE FAIB. 
WHAT FREEDOM DID. 

At an Agricultaral Fair held at Watertown, in the State 
of New-York, on the 2d day of October, 1856, two hundred 
and twenty prGminma, ran^g from three to fifty dollars 
each, were awarded to succcBsful competilorB'^the aggre- 
gate amount of said premiums being $2,396, or an average 
of |10.89 each. From the proceedings of Uie Awarding 
Committee we make the foUoving extracts : — 



Best Horse Oolt, 


Oeorge Parish, - 


925.00 


Best FiUy, 


J. SUplin, - - ' 


- 20.00 


Best Brood Mare, 


A. Blunt,- - - 


25.00 


Best Bull, 


Wm. Johnson, . 


- 25.00 


Best Heifer, 


A.M.Roeer8, - 


20.00 


Best Oow, 


C.Baker, - - - 


- 25.00 


Best Stall-fed Beef, 


J.W.Taylor, ' 


* 10.00 


Beat sample Wheat, 


Wm.Ottler, - . 


■ 5.00 


Beat Bamplo Flaxseed, 


n.Weir,- - - 


3.00 


Best sample Timothy Seed 


, E. S. Hayward, ■ 


■ 3.00 


(Highost) Beet Team of Oxen, 


Hiram Conierse, 


50.00 


(Lowest) Beat sample Sweet Com, 


L. Marshall, - ■ 


3.00 



Aggregate amount of tweke preminms. 
An averse of 917.63 each. 

• Tb« oMm ton la tb* tluUed Stata. 
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WHAT SLAVERY DID. 

At the Rowan County Agricultural Fair, held at Mineral 
Springs, in North Carolina, on the 13th day of November, 
1856, thirty premiums, ranging from twenty-five cents to 
two dollars each, \Yere awarded to successful competitors 
— the aggregate amount of said premiums being $42, or 
an average of $1.40 each. From the proceedings of the 
Awarding Committee we make the following extracts : — 



Best Horse Colt, 


T. A. Burke, - - 


$2.00 


Best Filly, 


James Cowan, - 


. 2.00 


Best Brood Mare, 


M. W. Goodman, - 


2.00 


Best Bull. 


J. F. McCorkle, - 


- 2.00 


Best Heifer, 


J. F. McCorkle, - 


2.00 


Best Cow, 


T. A. Burke, - - 


- 2.00 


Best Stall-fed Beef, 


S. D. Rankin, - - 


1.00 


Best Sample Wheat, 


M. W. Goodman, 


- 50 


Best lot Beets, 


J. J. Summerell, - 


25 


Best lot Turnips, 


Thomas Barber, - 


. 25 


(Highest) Best pair Match Horses, 


, R. VV. Griffith, - - 


2.00 


(Lowest) Best lot Cahbage, 


Thomas Hyde, - 


- 25 



-Aggregate amount of twelve premiums. 
An average of $1.36 each. 



$16.25 



Besides the two hundred and twenty premiums, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $2,396, freedom granted several 
diplomas and silver medals ; besides the thirty premiums 
amounting in the aggregate to $42, slavery granted none 
— nothing. Wliile examining these figures, it should be 
recollected that agriculture is the peculiar province of the 
slave States. If commerce or manufactures had been the 
subject of the fair, the result might have shown even a 
greater disproportion in favor of freedom, and yet there 
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would bavc been some cxcuae for slavery, for it makcB no 
pretensions to either the one or the other ; but as agricul- 
ture ivas the subject, slavery can have no excuse what- 
ever, but must bear all the shame of its niggardly and ro> 
volting impotence ; this it must do for the reason that 
agriculture is its special and alinoBt only pursuit. 

The Reports of the Comptrollers of the States of New 
York and North Carolina, for the year 1856, are now be- 
fore us. From each report we have gleaned a single item, 
which, when compared, the one with the other, speaks 
Tolumes in favor of freedom and against slavery. Wo 
refer to the average value per acre of lands in the two 
States ; let slavocrata read, reflect, and repent. • 

In 1856, there were assosaed for taxation in the 
State of 





NEW YORK, 




Acres of laiid . 
Valued at . 
Average value per t 


icre 


80,080,000 

81.112,133,138 
836,97 



In 1856, there were assessed for taxation in the 
State of 

HORTH CAROUNA, 

Acres of land .... 32,«50,660 

Valued at . 898,800,638 

Arerage value per acre 83.06 

It is difficult for us to make any remarks on the ofScial 
facts above. Oar indignation is struck almost dumb at 
this astounding and revolting display of the awful wreck 
that slavery is leaving behind it in the South. We will, 
however, go into a calculation for the purpose of asccr- 



taining aa nearly ae possible, in thia one pardcular, how 
much Nijrtli Carolina hiw lost by the retention of itlaWTy, 
Aa we have already spcu, the average value per acre iif 
land in the State of New York is $3«,aT ; in North Oaro' 
lina it is only $3.06 ; why is it bo muck lesa, or evon any 
Icaa, in the latter than in tlw fjrmor ? Tlio itnswcr I>, 
davery. In soil, in climate, in minerals, in water-power 
for manufactural purposes, and in arpa of l«rriti)ry, Xortli 
Carolina has the advantage of New York, and, witii the 
exception of slavery, no plausible reason can possibly bo 
assigned why land should not be at lout as valuable tn tlio 
valley of the Yadkin as it is along the baoka of tixo 
Gone see. 

The difierenco between $30.97 and $3.0G is $33.91, 
which, multiplied by tljo whole number of acres of land in 
North Caroliua. will show, in this one oarticular. the enor- 
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A reward of Elerea Handled Millions of Dollars is of< 
fcred for the conversion of the lands c^ North Carolina 
into free soil. The lands themselves, desolate and impov- - 
erished nnder the fatal foot of slavery, oSer the reward. 
How, then, can it be made to appear that the abolition of 
slavery in North Carolina, and, indeed, thronghont all the 
Southern States — for slavery is exceedingly inimical to 
(hem all — is not demanded by every consideration of 
justice, prudence, and good sense? In 1860, the total 
value of all the slaves of the State, at the rate of fonr hun- 
dred dollars per head, amoonted to lees than one hundred 
and sixteen millions of dollars. Is the sum of one hun- 
dred and sixteen millions of dollars more desirable than 
the Bum of eleven hundred millions of dollars f When a 
man has land for sale, does he reject thirty-eix dollars per 
aero and take three ? Nonrslaveholding whites I look 
well to yoar interests ! Many of you have lands ; com- 
paratively speaking, yon have nothing else. Abolish sla- 
very, and yon will enhance the value of every league, 
your own and your neighbors', from three to thirty-six dol- 
lars per acre. Tonr little tract containing two hundred 
acres, now valued at the pitiful sum of only six hundred 
dollars, will then be worth seven thousand. Tour chil- 
dren, now deprived of even the meagre advantages of 
common schools, will then reap the benefits of a collegiate 
education. Tonr rivers and smaller streams, now wast 
ing their waters in idleness, will then turn the wheels of 
multitudinous mills. Tour bays and harbors, now un- 
known to commerce, will then swarm with ships from 
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every cnligbtoned qaarter of the globOL Non-BUTofaoU* 

ing wliites 1 look well to your interests 1 

Would tlic elavulioKIura nf North Carolina lose uiythbg 
Iiy tlie abolition of slavery? Let us bw. According; to 
their owa estimate, tbcir slavca are worth, in round nnrfr 
bera, say, one hundred and twenty millionu of doUan. 
There are in the State twenty-eight thousand slaveholdfri, 
owning, it may be safely assumed, un uvcragc of at least 
five hundred acres of land each — fourteen millions of acrea 
in all. This number of acres, multiplied by thirty-thrM diii- 
lars and uinety-one cents, the difibrcncc in value between 
free soil and slave soil, makes the enormous sum of fuor 
hundred and seventy-four millions of dollars — sbowin); 
that, by the abolition of sjaver;, tbv elareliolders tbfio^ 
selves would realize a net profit of not less Ih&D three 
hundrrd and fiftv-four milUoua of dollars! 
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nine property, of which they are likewise the principal 
owners. How ridlcnlonsly abanrd, therefore, is the objec- 
tion, that, if we liberate the slaves, we niin the masters ! 
Not long since, a gentleman in Baltimore, a native of Ma- 
ryland, remarked in our presence that be was an aboli- 
tionist because he felt that it was right and proper to bo 
one ; " but," inquired he, " are there not, in some of the 
' States, many widows and orphans who wonld bo left 
in destitute circnmstances, if their negroes were taken 
from them f In answer to the qacstion, we replied that 
slavery had already reduced thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of non-slavcholdin^ widows and orphans to the low- 
est depths of poverty and ignorance, and that we did not 
believe one slaveholding widow and three orphans were 
of more, or even of as mnch consequence as five aoor 
slaveholding widows and fifteen orphans. " Yon are 
right," exclaimed the gentleman, " I had not viewed the 
subject in that light before ; I perceive you go in for the 
greatest good to the greatest number." Emancipate the 
negroes, and the ex-slaveholding widow would still retain 
her lands and tenements, which, in consequence of being 
surroundnd by the magic infiueoces of liberty, would soon 
render bcr far more wealthy and infinitely more respect- 
able, than she could possibly ever become while trafficing 
in human fiesh. 

The fact is, every slave in the South costs the State in 
which ho resides at least three times as much as he, in the 
whole course of his life, is worth to his master. Slavery 
benefits no one but it« immediate, individual owners, and 
them only in a pecuniary point of view, and at the sacri- 
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ficc of the dearest rights and interests of the whole mass 
of non-slaveholders, white and black. Even the masters 
themselves, as we have already shown, would be far bet- 
ter ofif without it than with it. To all classes of society 
the institution is a curse ; an especial curse is it to those 
who own it not. Nonnslaveholding whites 1 look well to 
your interests 1 



CHAPTER IX. 



COKIIERCIAL CITIES BOUTHEBM COMUEBCE. 



Odr theme is a city — a great Southern importing, ex- 
portiDg, and manofactnring city, to be located at Bome 
point or part on the coast of the Carolinae, Georgia or Vir- 
ginia, where we can carry on active commerce, buy, sell, 
fabricate, receive the profits which accme from the ex- 
change of onr own commodities, open facilities for direct 
communication with foreign countries, and establish all 
tiiose collateral sources of wealth, utility, and adornment, 
which are the usual concomitants of a metropolis, and 
which add so very materially to the interest and import- 
ance of a nation. Without a city of this kind, the South 
can never develop her commercial resoarcea nor attain to 
that eminent position to which those vast reBOarces would 
otherwise exalt her. According to calcnlatiouB based upon 
reasonable estimates, it is owing to the lack of a great 
commercial city in the South, that we are now annwtUy 
drained of more than One Hundred and Twenty Millions 
of Dollars I We should, however, take into ctmeideration 
the negative lose as well as the positive. Especially 
should wc think of the influx of emigranta, of the visits of 
strangers and cosmopolites, of the patronage to hotels and 
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public halls, of the profits of travel and transportation, of 
the eraoluracnts of foreign and domestic trade, and of nu- 
merous other advantages which have their origin exclu- 
sively in wealthy, enterprising, and densely populated 
cities. 

Nothing is more evident than the fact, that our people 
have never entertained a proper opinion of the importance 
of home cities. Blindly, and greatly to our own injury, 
we have contributed hundreds of millions of dollars towards 
the erection of mammoth cities at the North, while our 
own magnificent bays and harbors have been most shame- 
fully disregarded and neglected. Now, instead of carry- 
ing all our money to New- York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Cincinnati, suppose we had kept it on the south side of 
Mason and Dixon^s line — as we would have done, had it 
not been for slavery — and had disbursed it in the upbuild- 
ing of Norfolk, Beaufort, Charleston, or Savannah, how 
much richer, better, greater, would tlie South have been 
to-day 1 How much larger and more intelligent would 
have been our population. How many hundred thousand 
natives of the South would now be thriving at home, in- 
stead of adding to the wealth and political power of other 
parts of the Union. How much greater would be the num- 
ber and length of our railroads, canals, turnpikes, and tel- 
egraphs. How much greater would be the extent and 
diversity of our manufactures. How much greater would 
be the grandeur, and how much larger would be the num- 
ber of our churches, theatres, schools, colleges, lyceums, 
banks, hotels, stores, and private dwellings. How many 
more clippers and steamships would we have sailing on 
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the ocean, how vastly more reputable wonld we be abroad, 
how infinitely more respectable, prc^reBsive, and happy, 
woald WG be at home. 

That we may learn something of the importance of 
cities in general, let us look for a moment at the great 
capitals of the world. What would England be without 
London ? What would France be without Paris f What 
would Turkey be without Constantinople f Or, to come 
nearer home, what would Maryland be without Battimnref 
What would Louisiana be without New Orleans t What 
would South Carolina be without Charleston f Do we ever 
think of these countries or States without thinking of their 
cities also ? If we want to learn the news of the country, 
do we not go to the city, or to the city papers T Every 
metropolis may be regarded as the nucleus or epitome of 
the country in which it is situated ; and the more promi- 
nent features and characteristics of a country, particularly 
of the people of a country, are almost always to be seen 
within the limits of its capital city. Almost invariably 
do we find the bulk of the floating funds, the best talent, 
and the most vigorous energies of a nation concentrated 
in its chief cities ; and does not this concentration of 
wealth, energy, and talent, conduce, in an extraordinary 
degree, to the growth and prosperity of the nation ? Un- 
questionably. Wealth develops wealth, enei^ develops 
energy, talent develops talent What, then, must' be the 
condition of those countries whiub do not possess the 
means or facilities of centralizing their material forces, 
their energies, and their talents f Are they not destined 
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to occupy an inicrior rank among; llie natioiu ef tbe 
cartli ? I<ul till) SiiuUi auawcr. 

Aiid now let us ask, and wc wnultl put the qncstjua 
particularly to Soutbcm mercUants, vbat do we so aniiit 
aeoA na a groat Soatlicm motropulis 7 Merchants of the 
Boutli, iilavvhold<!TH I yim aro tbu avaricjuun aitiuuwiualAni 
of ymir country ! Yuii «ro tli« cliannclfl throogli wlikJi 
mciTQ Uiao WW liuudri'd aud twenty uiikliotut of dtillura — 
llSO.OOO.OOft— lire annually drained from the South and 
couvoyi>d to the North. Ytm urd daily (jiign^-d in tb« 
unmanly ai>d unpatriotic nrorlc of iuipnvpruhJDfr tbi? Uii>) 
of ymir hirlli. You aw cutiHtuntly (ftifufildiiig u«r ruaoanxs 
and rondorin;? us mon? and luoro tritinlary to (U«U»t fMrtt 
of the iintion. Your conduct is nrpreliensiWe, baa*, criat 
liml. 

Whclticr Southern uicrchanta Dvor tlitnk of tlio nm 
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Is not the greater part of it paid out to Northern mano- 
facturcrs, mechaoice, and laborers, for the very articlci 
which are purchased at the North — and to the extent that 
this is done, are not Northern mannfactorers, mechanics, 
and laborers directly countenanced and encouraged, while, 
at the same time, Southern manufacturers, mechanics, 
and laborers, aro indirectly abased, depressed, and dis- 
abled r It is, however, a matter of impossibility, on 
these small pages, to notice or enumerate all the me- 
thods in which the money we deposit in the North 
is made to operate against ns ; suffice it to say that 
it is circulated and expended there, among all classea of 
the people, to the injury and impoverishment of almost 
every individual in the South. And yet, our cousins of 
the North are not, by any means, blameworthy for availing 
themselves of the advantages which we have voluntarily 
yielded to them. They have shown their wisdom in grow- 
ing great at our expense, and we have shown our folly in 
allowing them to do so. Sonthem merchants, slaveholders, 
and slave-breeders, should be the objecta of our censure ; 
they Lave desolated and impoverished the South ; they 
are now making merchandize of the vitals of their coun- 
try ; patriotism is a word nowhere recorded in their vo- 
cabulary ; town, city, country — ^they care for neither ; 
with them, self is always paramount to every other con- 
sideration. 

Having already compared slavery with freedom in the 
Slates, wc will now compare it wilh freedom in the cities. 
From every person as yet nuconvinced t^ the despicable- 
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Deas of alBvery, ve respectfnll; ask attention to the fbl-* 
lowing letters, which fully explain themaelTes : — 

FiKAKCB Dkpixtmikt OoMKTROLUiit'a OrncB, ) 
New-York, Februwy ITth, 1857. $ 

H. R. HcLFH, Esq., 

De<a' Sir :— 
Your letter to ilttyoT Wood hM been handed to me for an 
uiBwer, which I take pleuure in giring u follows : 

The lut MKumeot of propertj in this dty waa made ia 
August, 1856. 

The ralne of all the real and peftonal propertr in the aty, a» 
cording ta that asMSBment, u ^11,740,492. 

A cenHUB of the city waa taken in 1855, and the nnmber of in- 
habitants at that time can be obtained onlf IVom the Secretary 
of SU'o. Tery truly yotirs, 

A. S. Cadt. 



Statb or Nbw-Yori, SicRBriar'a Officc, ) 
Albany, February 24, 1857. ) 

H. B. Hbltir, Esq., 

Dtar Sir .— 
Youra of the 17th Februaiy, in regard to tlie population of th« 
city of New York, is before me. According to the cenana of 

1855 the population waa 629,810 

1850 " « » 615,547 

1845 " » » 371,223 

1840 " " . " 312,710 

1835 " " " 268,089 

1830 « « " 197,112 

Aa to the popnlation now, yon have the lame fadlitiea of judg- 
ing that we have from the abore table. 
Very tmly yours, 

A. N. Wakfield, aiefOerk, 



Hitob'i Ornc^ Citt Hill, } 

Btltimora, Docemtwr 26, 1856. J 
n. R. Hklpxb, Eaa., 

Dtar Sir.-— 
His Honor the Mayor of this City hag requested me-to reply 
to jour comniuiiicatioD of the 24th inst, addressed to him, t«- 
(jue^iting answera to certun qaestions. 

Id answer to jour first interrogator;, I wonld state that the 
amount of direct tazatioa assessed January Ist, 1656, was 
9102,053,830 ; tho amount of exempt taxation (i. e. propertj out 
of the limiCa of direct tax) assessed at that date was (6,054,733. 
In reply to joar second inquiry, I wonid state that no census 
of the city lias been taken since 1S50. The estiniated population 
at this time is about 250,000. Respectfully Yours, &c., tc, 

D. B. BuKCEARD, Secretary. 



Officb or THE Matob or thi Cm or PRtLADiLPBiA, > 
December 30, 1856. $ 
H. R. Helpeb, Esq., 

Dear Sir: 
^lo reply to your note of Ihe 25th inst, received to-day, I has- 
ten to giro you the estimates yon ask. 

Real Estate, 150 millions ; it is about ooe-half the real Ttlae. 
Its market price is at least 300 million dollars. 

The Personal Estate is returned at 20 millions ; it is over 110 
millions. There has been no census since 1850. The population 
now is 500,000. Yours truly, 

a. ViDX. 



State or Locisi&ha, Mitobaltt or New OBi.EA)r& ) 
City Hall, 3d day of Jan'y, 1857. $ 
Mr. H. R. Helpeb, 

New-York: 

Dear Sr.— 
Id answer to your note of Hw 24th December, I beg to refer 
you to the enclosed abstract for the Tslue of real estate and 
■liiTea Bccordine to the last ssseeiment. 
16 



There has been no cenauE 
cept >n informnl census, mad( 
the cilj- into warJs nnew. 

The estimated population r 
tants— periTmiient populnlion 
at lliia season, it ivoiiM probt 
habitants. The U. S. census 
u\A ii vei7 incotTect m to tl 
l"»n^ Very re 



By reference to the abstra 
we find that the value of 
Bummed up aa follows . 



Ileal Estate, 
SUrea, 

C«piUI, - 
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The Mtimatod popolalioo of the citf of Boston at this d»te — 
M7 J»na«7 lat, 1857— is 165,000. 

Youra, tot; reipectfallj, 

Sahl. T^ HcClukt, 

CttyOer*. 

St. Loitu, > 
Feb. 27, 1857. i 
H. R. Helpeb, Esq., 

New-York : 

DtarSir: — 
Id replj to yoon of Ihe 9th inst., I beg leave to state, that a 
census of our population was taken in the spring of 1856 hj the 
Sheriff, and although it was inaccnrate^ jet the population as re- 
turned by him was then 125,500. That his census ia too low 
there is no doubt. Our popalation at this time is at least 
140,000. 

Our last assessment was made in February, 1856. Value of 
real and perHonal estate, is, in round numltem, $63,000,000. 

TruBtiug this information will be HnfBcient for your purpose, 
I remain, Yours, tc^ 

John How, 



n. R. Helpkk, Kwi.^ 
Sir.— 

The answers to your inquiries are aa follows : 

The laRt assessment of property in this city was made in 
Au^et, IS5C. 

The value of all the real and personal property in the city, ao- 
cording to that asses'imeDt, is $05,800,440. 

A census of the city was taken in 1855, and the nnmber of in- 
habitants, according to it, was 205,250. 

The estimated popalation now is 225,000. 

The last annual repMt of the Comptroller, toptbar with » 
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communication of the Mayor to the Common Gomicil, made on 
the 5th of Jan.. 1857, have been transmitted by mail to your ad* 
dress, and from them you may be able to obtain any further 
information you may desire. Yours, respectfully, 

S. S. PoWiXL, 

Mayor, 
By 0. S. Brainerd. 



Mayor's Office, \ 
Charleston, Feb. 16, 1857. \ 

II. R. Helper, Esq., 

(New York,) 

Dear Sir: — 
Yours of the 9th has just been received, I sent you, through 
the Clerk of Council, some time ago, the Annual Fiscal State- 
ment of the Committee on Accounts made to the City Council, 
which would give some of the information which you desire. I 
will have another copy sent you. 

No census has been taken since 1848. The population at pre- 
sent must be between fifty and sixty thousand. 

Any information which it may be in my power to furnish you 
with, will always give me pleasure to supply. 

Very respectfully, 

Wm. Porcher Miles, 

Mayor, 

From a report of the " Annual accounts of the city of 
Charleston, for the fiscal year ending the 31st of August, 
1856," it appears that the total value of real and personal 
property, including slaves — nearly half the population — 
was $36,12T,T51. 



Mayor's Office, > 
Cincinnati, Jan'y 2, 1857. $ 

Dear Sir: — ^In reply to your note of the 25th ult., I beg leave 

to say that the value of all the real and personal property in 
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thia city, u useHBed for Uxstion, amounta to $88,810,734. The 
retMy being 8^,701^7; the pereoDaltj 020,795^3, uid the 
bknlt and brokers' capital $7,314,264. The aHReesnieiit of the 
realtf was made in 1853 ; that of the penoiutltj ig made in 
March of each year. 

Oar present population is estimated at 210,000. No complete 
census has been taken since 1850. 

The toUl of taxes levied on the above assessment of $88,810,- 
734, for city purposes, was $529,727,05. 

Very respectfully, 

Tour ob'dt. serr't, 
H. R. HcLFBB, Esq., Jis. J. Firin, 

New- York. JUayor. 



Motor's Office, > 

LouiBTille, Ky., January 1st, 16S7, { 
H. R. Helpkr, Esq., 

New- York City, 

Dear Sir :— 
Your favor 21th ult is received — coutents noted. 1 will re- 
mark in reply, that the taxes of this city are levied only on real 
estate, slavery, and merchandise, (exclusive of home manofac- 
tures,) which are taken at what is supposed to be their cosh 
value, but is much less than the real value. Our last assessment 
was made the 10th January, 1856, and amounted to $31,500,000. 
There has been no census of thia city token since 1850, our 
charter requiring that it shall be taken this year. I am now pre- 
pariog to have it done. It is supposed Lonieville at thia time 
has a population of 65 or 70 thousand. 

I seud with this my last annual message to the Oen. Council, 
and accompanyii^ documents. 

Respectfully yours, 

JoHM BiBBBE, Mayor. 
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Daily Tribuiie Office, > 
Chictgo, May 21, 1857. $ 

H. R. Helper, Esq. 

Sir:— 

In tho May No. of Hunt's Merchants' Magazine yon will find 
Bome of your questions answered. The actual cash yalae of pro- 
perty is not taken by the assessors. Citizens are not sworn as 
to the yalue of their personal effects, nor is real estate given in 
at twenty per cent, of its selling cash price. An elaborate esti- 
mate of the real value, in cash, of Chicago, which we have seen, 

puts the real esUte at ^125,000,000 

Improvements on the same, .... $24,000,000 

Personal property, $22,000,000 

In 1857 total value, $171,000,000 

On half a dozen streets in this city lots sell readily at $1,000 to 
$1,200 per foot front, exclusive of improvements. 

A census of the population of Chicago was taken in October, 
1853, and in June, 1855, the latter by State authority. That of 
October '53 found 00,652 ; that of June '55 found 80,509. The 
best estimate at present makes the number, on May 1st, 1857, to 
be 112,000, which is rather under than over tho truth. The 
amount of building, in the city, is immense, but as quickly as a 
tenement can be spiked together, it is taken at a high rent ; and 
at no former period has there seemed so rapid an augmentation 
of population. Very truly yours. 

Rat & Medill, 

Eds. Ch. Trib. 



RicuMOND, Va. } 
April 25th, '57. J 

H. R. Helper, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — 

Yours of the 14th inst. has been received, and should have been 
answered sooner, but it was impossible to get the information 
you desired earlier. The value of the real estate in the city of 
Richmond is $18,000,000. The value of the personal is $101,920. 
Total value $18,201,920. This does not include slaves, of whom 
there are 6,472 in the city. The State values each slave at $300 
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e»rh— m«king 81,941,600, which, Added to the total »bo»e, makes 
920,143,520. The number of intubitanta— whites uid bladu, Is 
34,612 within the eorpontioD hmits. The asseasment wssmade 
in 1855 throughout the whole State. 

Toots, very rcBpectfatlj, 

B. W. Stabee. 



Hitob's OrricE, ) 
PrOTidence, Dec. 31st, 1856. J 
H. R. IIklpbr, Esq., 
New York, 

Dear Sir :— 
Yours of 25th is this moment receired. You will receiTo with 
thin a communication from the Chairman of the Board of Asaesa- 
ors, giving the requisite information from that department. I 
Bend you thia day a census report, taken 1855, which will pva 
you the information atked. Our population at this time is bo- 
tween 50 and 60,000. Respectfully, 

Jmu Y. Snith, 



Proridenoe, Dec. 31st 185S. J 
H. R. nsLPRB. Eao., 

DtarSir:— 
His Honor, the Mayor of this City, has i^uested me to answer 
your communication of the 25th inst., addressed to him, so lar ai 
relates to the valuation of this city, kc., which is herewith pre- 

Tha TBiuation of this Oity in 1856 is as follows : 

Real EsUte, - - - • - - $36,487,116 
Penoual Estate, - - - - 21,577.400 

ToUI, 858,064,516 

Our last assessment was onlered in June last, and completed 
on the lat day of September lasL 
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Rates of taxation $7 75 per $1000. 
Amount of tax raised $450,000. 

Respectfully yours, 

Joseph Martin, 
Chairman of the Board of Assessors, 



Herald Office, ) 

Norfolk, Va., 28tli April, 1857. J 
H. B. Helper, Esq., 

New-York, 

Dear Sir .^— 
The value of all the real estate, as re-assessed about two months 
ago, is set down, say, in round numbers, at five and a half mil- 
lions. The actual value would bring it somewhat above that 
mark. The assessment of the personal property will be com- 
pleted in three or four weeks hence ; but its exact value cannot 
be arrived at from the fact that a large portion of this descrip- 
tion of property — including slaves — is taxed specifically without 
regard to its value. It is estimated by the assessors, however, 
that the personal exceeds the real estate, and may be safely set 
down at six and a half millions. 

There has been no census taken since 1850. The State autho- 
rities assume the population to be 16,000, but I am informed by 
the assessors that 17,000 is a fairer estimate. 

Hoping that the information given may answer the purpose 
for which you require it, I am. Respectfully yours, 

R. G. Broughton. 



Mayor's Office, \ 
Buffalo, March 10, 1857. $ 
Dear Sir : — Yours, of the 9th inst., was received this morning. 
The answers to your questions are as follows : 

The last valuation of the property of our city was made in April, 
1856. 

Valuation of real estate, . . . $38,114,040 
personal estate, . . 7,360,436 

Total real and personal, $45,474,476 



(( 
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Th« but ccnsoB wu the State centnu, taken in tha Bommer of 
I8S5. That sbowed a population of 74^14 ; a &ir ettimate now 
is 90,000. Respectfully, 

Tour ob't Berr't, 

F. P. Stbtms. 



Miroa's Oppicb, 1 

Savannah, dtli January, 185G. J 
H. R. nsLFBB, Eaa., 

New-York, 

Dear Sir :— 
In reply to your first interrogatory, I send you the laat Mayor's 
report, in which you will find the infonnation you Bcelc 
No cennia haa been taken of the city unce 1850. 
The estimated popnUtion is 25,000. 

Very rcspectfnUy yoars, 

3. P. SCBBIBN, 

From the Mayor's aimnal report, we learn that the " as- 
seBsmentB or value of landa and improvements," for the 
year endinff October Slat, 1856, amoonted to $8,999,015. 
The value of the personal property is, perhaps, about 
$3,000,000 — total value of real and personal estate 
$11,999,015. 

Citr or Niw-BroroBD, ) 
Mayor's Room, 1 mo., 6th, 1857. $ 
H. R. Helpbb :— 
Tours of the 4th inat. came to band this morning. 
Id reply to your inquiries, I will say that the amoont assessed 
on the 1st day of May, I8S6, was as follows :— 

Real EsUte, - - - - - $9,311,500 
Personal, 17.735,500 

Total, 827,047,000 

15* 
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From the foregoing communicatioiis, we make tip the 
following Bommaiy of the more important particalars : — 
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Let it not be forgotten that the slaves themselves are 
valued at so mach per head, and counted as part of the 
wealth of slave cities ; and yet, though we assent, as we 
have done, to the inclaaiou of all this fictitioos wealth, it 
will be obacrved that the reaidenta of free cities are iar 
wealthier, per capita, than the residents of slave cities. 
We trust the reader will not faU to examine the Sgores 
with great care. 



IB the fororuimcr of wealth 
mainly tliCHC that make iiivi 
Statca. 

Speaking in g'eucral terms • 
try, and of the gjoat cities tl 
is chiefly cftiricd on, the Bostc 

" The weal til coDe«Dtnt«d at t 
tbo Un!t«d SUtM u tnily astoniil 
part of the entire property oT this 
ot New-Torit uid Bocton. Boatoi 
ant one-twentieth of the proper 
an MQomit equal to the wealth of i 
Statei, except Maasaehiuctla. In 
commnnity, per capita, of any In t 
dty in p(nnt of wealth, according b 
(R. I^) which city is one of the rt 
mloatioa of ftf^-aix millions, with ■ 

The same paper, in tLo coara 
tlie " Wealth of Boston and ita 



" The aawuon' return of the w< 
■bow this year an aggregate prop 
miUiona. This auin, diTided amoE 
nearlr 82.000 tn "-»• ■•-'-'^■- 
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■toeks, tc, ii greatly iucreuing with eacfa ancceeding jeu*, not- 
witfastanding the many disaaiers and Iosbcb couBtautlj occurring 
in Buch kinds of propertj. 

" It IB impoBBible to get the exact earnings of the nearly six 
handred thouBuid toDB of shipping owned in this city. But per- 
bapB it would not be much out of the way to set the total amount 
for 1S55 at from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars. Ibis sum 
has probably been earned by our fleet engaged in the domestic 
trade, and in commercial transactions with the East and West 
Indies, South America, the Pacific, Europe and Africa. The three 
sources from which the population of Boston is maintained, and 
its prosperity continued, &re these : Commerce, trade, and inauu' 
facturea. Its annual trade and sales of merchandise are said dow> 
by competent judges, to amount to three hundred millions of 
goods per annum, and will soon greatly exceed that vast sum. 
The annual roanuracturea of this city are much more in amount 
than in many entire States in this Union. They amount, accord- 
ing to recent statistics, to nearly sercnty-five millions of dollars." 

Freeman Hunt, the accomplished editor of HitrWi Mer- 
iJa.idi Magazine, writing on the " Progressive Growth of 
Cities," says : — 

^ London is now the greatest concentration of human power 
the world has ever known. Will its supremacy be permanent? 
or will it, like it» predecessors, be eclipsed by western riyals? 
New-Torkers do not doubt, and indeed have no reason to doubt, 
that their city, now numbering little more than one-third of the 
population of London, will, within the next fifty fears, be greater 
than the metropolis of the British empire. 

'* New York, with her immediate dependencies, numberi about 
900 000. Since 1790 she has esUblisbed a law of growth which 
doubles her population once in fifteen years. If Ibis law cod- 
tinucB to operate, she may be expected to possess 1,800,000 in 
1871,3,000,000 in 1886, and 7,200,000 in 1901. If twenty years 
be allowed New York as her future period of duplication, abe 
would overtake London by the end of,ftfty years ; London may 
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then have fire milHoDS ; New-Tork will almost certainlj hftre 
more than that number. 

Will the star of empire become stationary at New-York? 
The interior plain of North America has within itself more meaas 
to sustain a dense population in ciyiliaed comfort than any other 
region of the world. The star of empire cannot be arrested in 
its western course before it reaches this plain. Its most promis- 
ing city at present is Chicago. The law of its growth since 1840 
seems to be a duplication within foor years. In 1840 it num- 
bered 4,379. Id June of this year it will conUm 88^000. At 
the same rate of increase carried forward, it would overtake New- 
York within twenty years. If six years be allowed for each 
fhture duplication, Chicago would overtake New-York in thirty- 
three years. If the growth of Chicago should in future be mea- 
sured by a duplication of every seven years, it would contain 
6,622,000 in forty-two years. 

^ In 1901, forty-five years from this time, the central plain, in- 
cluding the Canadas, will contain about eighty millions of peo- 
ple. Its chief city may be reasonably expected to contain about 
one-tenth of this population. Before the end of this century the 
towns and cities of the central plain will contain, with their 
suburbs, not less than half the entire population ; that is to say, 
forty millions. How these millions shall be apportioned among 
the cities of that day, is a subject for curious speculation." 

A FLEET OF MERCHANTMEN. 

The Boston Joumalf of a late date, says : — 

" About one hundred sail of vessels, of various descriptions, 
entered this port yesterday, consisting of traders from Europe, 
South America, the West Indies, and from coastwise ports, llie 
waters of the bay and harbor presented a beautiful appearance 
from the surrounding shores, as this fleet of white-winged mes- 
sengers made their way towards the city, and crowds of people 
must have witnessed their advent with great delight. A more 
magnificent sight is seldom seen 4n our harbor." 

Would to Grod that such sights could sometimes be seen 
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in Sonthcrn harbora I When slaverr shall cease h> pa»- 
lyse the energies of onr people, then ships, coming to as 
from the four quarters of the globe, will, with majestic 
grandeur, begin to loom in the distance ; our bays will 
rejoice in the presence of "the white-winged messengers," 
and our levees resonnd as never before witb the varied 
din of commerce. 



The Souiiem Argiu thus speaks of the mined commerce 
of a most despicable niggerville : — 

"We qneslJoa if any other commDnity, certainl}' no other in 
the United States of America, hkve nude greater exertions to 
resnecitAte the trade of Norfolk than the mercsntile' portion of 
the inhabit»Dt« ; in pro«f of which nine teen-tn-entiethB of those 
engtged in foreiga commerce bft*e tertaintted in their inHolveacf , 
the priocipal cause of which hts been io the unrelenting hostility, 
to this day, from the commencement of the present century, of 
the Virginia Legislature, with the co-operation of at least the 
commerdal portions of the citiiens of lUchmond, Petersbarg and 
Portsmouth." 

How it is, in this enlightened age, that men of ordinary 
iDtelligGnce can be so far led into error as to suppose that 
commerce, or any other noble enterprise, can be established 
and sncceasfuUy prosecuted onder the dominion of slavery, 
is, to ns, one of the most inexplicable of mysteries. " Com- 
mercial" Conventions, composed of the self-titled lordlings 
of Bl;ivcry — Generals, Colonels, Majors, Captains, etcffitcra 
— may act out their annual programmes of farcical non- 
sense from now ontil doomsday ; but they will never add 
one iota to the material, moral, or mental interesto of the 
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South, — ^neyer can, until their ebony idol shall haye been 
utterly demolished. 

BALTIMORE — PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

We are indebted to the Baltimore Patriot for the follow- 
ing interesting sketch of the Monumental City as it was, 
and as it is, and as it may be : — 

^ The population of Baltimore in 1790 was 13.503 ; in 1800, 
15,514; in 1810, 35,583 j in 1820, 62,738; in 1830, 80,625; in 
1840, 110,313; in 1850, 169,054. The increase of inhabitants 
within two particular decades, will be found, by reference to the 
above table, to be remarkable. Between 1800 and 1810, the 
population nearly doubled itself; between 1840 and 1850, the 
increase was two-thirds ; and for the past five years, the numer- 
ical extension of our population has been even more rapid than 
during the previous decade. We may safely assume thaft Balti- 
more contains at the present time not less than 250.000 inhabit- 
ants. But the increase in the manufactured products of the State, 
as shown by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
matter of even greater astonishment. The statistical tables of 
1840 estimate the aggregate value of the manufactures of Mary- 
land at $13,509,636 — thirteen miUionJive hundred and nine thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-six dollars. In 1850, the value of 
the articles manufactured within the limits of the State amounted 
to $32,593,635 — thirty-two million five hundred and ninety-three 
thousand six hundred and thirty-five dollars ! A signal proof 
that the wealth of the State has increased with even far greater 
rapidity than its population. A quarter of a century ago, the 
sum of our manufactures did not much exceed five millions of 
dollars per annum. At this day it may be set down as falling 
but little short of fifty millions. These are facts taken from offi- 
cial sources, and therefore understated rather than exceeded. 
They are easily verified by any one who will take the necessary 
trouble to examine the reports for himself ; and they justify us 
in the assertion that we are but fifteen years behind Philadelphia 
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tn population, lud are only at the sime relatiTe distance from 
ber in point of wealth. 

A change has been going on for some time past in our com- 
mercial and industrial afikire which all maj hare noticed, but the 
extent of which is known to but few, and we hazard nothing in 
aajing that this enormous progression must continue, because it 
is based upon a soUd foundation, and therefore subject to no or- 
dinary eoDtingencies. 

Occupying geographically the most central position on this 
Continent, with Tast mines of coal lying within easy distance to 
the North and West of us, with a harbor easy of access, and with 
railroads penetrating by the ihorteat roates t))e most fertile sec- 
tions of the Union, we need nothing but the Judicious fostering 
of a proper spint among our citizens to make Baltimore not only 
the commercial emporium of the South and West, but also the 
great coal mart of the Union. Our flour market is already the 
most eitenaiTe in the known world — we speak without eiaggei^ 
ation, for this also is proven by Dnquestionahle facts. There is 
more guano annually brought into our port than into all the other 
ports of the United States put together, and the demand for this 
important article of commerce is steadily increasing. Our ship- 
ments of tobacco are immense, and as the improTement in the 
depth of the channel of the Fatapsco increases, must inevitably 
become much greater. 

Such, then, is our present condition as a commercial commu- 
nity, and when we add that our prosperity is as much owing to 
our admirable geographical position as to the energy of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, we design to cast no imputation on 
these excellent citizens, but rather to stimulate them to renewed 
efforts in a field where enterprise cannot fail of reaping its due 

Take any common map of the United States and rule an air 
line across it from Baltimore to St. Louis, and midway between 
the two it will strike Cincinnati — the great inland centre of 
trade — traversing at the same time those wonderfully fertile val- 
lies which lie between the latter point and the Mississippi river. 
Now let it be remembered that since the introduction of rail- 
ways fluvial navigation has been, to a considerable extent, super- 
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seded by inland transport, because of the greater speed uid cer- 
tainty of the latter. Let it be remembered also that the migrar 
tion westward is incessantly going on, and that with eveiy fium 
opened within striking distance of a great arterial railway, or its 
anastomosing branches, a certain amount of freight must find its 
way to the seaboard markets, while the demand formanufiutured 
products, and for domestic or foreign commodities, in exchange 
for breadstuffs or raw material, must necessarily increase; 
thereby adding greatly to the prosperity of the commercial cen- 
tre towards which articles of export tend, and from which im- 
ports in return are drawn. It would be difficult to estimate the 
value of what this trade will be fifty years hence, or what the 
population of Baltimore, situated as she is, will by that time 
have become. 

Reasoning from causes to effects, and presuming that ordinary 
perseverance will be used in promoting the interests of our city, 
industrially and commercially, we are justified in beliering that 
its progress must be in an accelerated ratio, and that there are 
those now living who will look back with surprise and wonder 
at its growth and magnitude, as we have done while comparing 
its present aspect with that which it exhibited within our own 
memory." 

It is a remarkable fact, but one not at all surprising to 
those whose pliilosopby leads them to think aright, that 
Baltimore and St. Louis, the two most prosperous cities in 
the slave States, have fewer slaves in proportion to the 
J^ggrcgate population than any other city or cities in the 
South. While the entire population of the former is now 
estimated at 250,000, and that of the latter at 140,000— 
making a grand total of 390,000 in the two cities, less 
than 6,000 of this latter number are slaves ; indeed, neither 
city is cursed with half the number of 6,000. 

In 1850, there were only 2,946 slaves in Baltimore, and 
2,056 in St. Louis — total in the two cities 5,602 ; and in 
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both places, thank Heayen, this heathenish class of the 
population was rapidly decreasing. The census of 1860 
will, in all probability, show that the two cities are en- 
tirely exempt from slaves and slavery ; and that of 1810 
will, we prayerfully hope, show that the United States at 
large, at that time, will have been wholly redeemed from 
the unspeakable curse of human bondage. 

What about Southern Commerce 7 Is it not almost en- 
tirely tributary to the commerce of the North ? Arc we 
not dependent on New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Cincinnati, for nearly every article of merchandise, whe- 
ther foreign or domestic ? Where are our ships, our mari- 
ners, our naval architects ? Alas I echo answers, where ? 

Reader I would you understand how abjectly slave- 
holders themselves are enslaved to the products of North- 
em industry ? If you would, fix your mind on a Southern 
"gentleman" — a slave-breeder and human-flesh monger, 
who professes to be a Christian ! Observe the routine of 
his daily life. See him rise in the morning from a North- 
ern bed, and clothe himself in Northern apparel ; see him 
walk across the floor on a Northern carpet, and perform 
his ablutions out of a Northern ewer and basin. See him 
uncover a box of Northern powders, and cleanse his teeth 
with a Northern brush ; see him reflecting his physiog- 
nomy in a Northern mirror, and arranging his hair with a 
Northern comb See him dosing himself with the mendi- 
caments of Northern quacks, and perfuming his handker- 
chief with Northern cologne. See him referring to the 
time in a Northern watch, and glancing at the news in a 
Northern gazette. See him and his family sitting in 
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Northern chairs, and singing and praying oat of Northern 
books. See him at the breakfast table, saying grace over 
a Northern plate, eating with Northern cutlery, and drink- 
ing from Northern utensils. See him charmed with the 
melody of a Northern piano, or musing over the pages of 
a Northern novel. See him riding to his neighbor's in a 
Northern carriage, or furrowing his lands with a North- 
ern plow. See him lighting his segar with a Northern 
match, and flogging his negroes with a Northern lash. 
See him with Northern pen and ink, writing letters on 
Northern paper, and sending them away in Northern en- 
velopes, sealed with Northern wax, and impressed with a 
Northern stamp. Perhaps our Southern " gentleman" is 
a merchant ; if so, see him at his store, making an unpa- 
triotic use of his time in the miserable traflfic of Northern 
gimcracks and haberdashery ; see him when you will, 
where you will, he is ever surrounded with the industrial 
products of those whom, in the criminal inconsistency of 
his heart, he execrates as enemies, yet treats as friends. 
His labors, his talents, his influence, are all for the North, 
and not for the South ; for the stability of slavery, and 
for the sake of his own personal aggrandizement, he is 
willing to sacriflce the dearest interests of his country. 

As we see our ruinous system of commerce exemplified 
in the family of our Southern " gentleman," so we may see 
it exemplified, to a greater or less degree, in almost every 
other family throughout the length and breadth of the 
slaveholding States. We are all constantly buying, 
and selling, and wearing, and using Northern merchan- 
dise, at a double expense to both ourselves and our neigh- 
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bors. If we bnt look at ourselves attentively, we shall 
find that we are all clothed mp a pie in Northern habili- 
ments. Out hats, oar caps, our cravats, our coats, our 
vests, our pants, our gloves, our boots, our shoes, our 
undcr-garments — all come from the North ; whence, too, 
Southern ladies procore all their bonnets, plumes, and 
flowers ; dresses, shawls, and scarfs ; frills, ribbons, and 
rufQes ; cufis, capes, and collars. 

True it is that the South has wonderful powers of endu- 
ranee and recuperation ; but she cannot forever support the 
reckless prodigality of her sons. We are all spendthrifts ; 
some of us should become financiers. We must learn to 
take care of our money ; we should withhold it from the 
North, and open avenues for its circulation at home. We 
should not run to New-Tork, to Philadelphia, to Boston, 
to Cincinnati, or to any other Northern city, every time 
we want a shoe-string or a bedstead, a fish-hook or a hand- 
saw, a tooth-pick or a cotlon^in. In ease and loxtiry we 
have been lolling long enough ; we should now bestir 
ourselves, and keep pace with the progress of the ^e. 
We must expand our energies, and acquire habits of enter- 
prise and industry ; we should arouse ourselves from the 
couch of lassitude, and innre onr minds to thought and 
our bodies te action. We mast begin to feed on a more 
substantial diet than that of pro-slavery politics ; we should 
leave ofi* onr siestas and ptost-meridian naps, and employ 
our time in profitable vocations. Before as there is a vast 
work to be accomplished — a work which has been accn- 
mulating on onr hands for many years. It is no less a 
work than that of infosing tike spirit of liber^ into all our 
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systeiDB of commerce, agriculture, manufactures, govern- 
ment, literature, and religion. Oligarchal despotism must 
be overthrown ; slavery must be abolished. 

For the purpose of showing how absolutely Southern 
''gentlemen," particularly slaveholding merchants, are 
lost to all sense of true honor and patriotism, we will 
here introduce an extract from an article which appeared 
more than three years ago in one of the editorial colonms 
of the leading daily newspaper of the city of New^JTork. 
It is in these words : — 

'* Southern merchants do indeed keep away from New-York 
for the reason that they can't pay their debts ; there is no doubt 
that if the jobbers of this city had not trusted Southern traders 
for the past three years, they would be a great deal better 
oflF than they are. * ♦ * Already our trade with Canada is be- 
coming as promising:, sure, and profitable, as our trade with the 
South is uncertain, riskful, and annoying." 

Now, by any body of men not utterly debased by the 
influences of slavery, this language would have been con- 
strued into an invitation to stay at home. But do South- 
ern merchants stay at home ? Do they build up Southern 
commerce ? No 1 off they post to the North as regularly 
as the seasons, spring and fall, come round, and there, 
like cringing sycophants, flatter, bog, and scheme, for 
favors which they have no money to command. 

The better classes of merchants, and indeed of all other 
people, at the North, as elsewhere, have too much genuine 
respect for themselves to wish to have any dealings what- 
ever with those who make merchandise of human beings. 
Limited as is our acquaintance in the city of New-York, 
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we know one firm there, a large wholesale house, that 
makea it an inTariable mle never to sell goods to a meW 
chant from the slave States except for cash. Being well 
acquainted witli the partners, we asked one of them, on 
one occasion, why he refused to trust slave-driviDg mer- 
chants. " Because," said he, " they arc too long-winded 
and uncertain ; when we credit them, they occasion us 
more loss and bother than their trade is worth." Noa- 
Blavcholdcra of the South I recollect that slavery is the 
only impediment to your progress and prosperity, tliat it 
stands diametrically opposed to all neeilful reforms, that 
it seeks to sacrifice you entirely for the beneGt of others, 
and that it is the one great and only cause of dishonor to 
your country. Will you not abolish it? May Heaven 
help you to do your duty ] 
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tent, or stir up insurrectJOQ smoDget the people of color of this 
Sute, or of either of the other States or Territories of the Unit- 
ed States, or knowinglj to cany or send, or to aid in the carry- 
ing orscndiiig tbe same for circulatioo amongst the inhabitants of 
either of the other States or Territories of the United States, and 
U17 person so offending shall be guillj of a felonj, and shall on 
conviction be sentenced to confinement in the penitentiary of thiB 
State, for a period not less than ten nor more than twenty yean, 
fixim the time of sentence pronounced on euch person." — Act 
fluted Dec. 1831. Su 2nd Dortey, page 1218. 

Now so loDg IIS sUvebolders are clothed with the man- 
tle of office, so long will they conliiine to make laws, like 
the above, expressly calculated to bring the non-slaTeholdr 
iDg whites under a system of vassalage little less onerous 
ftnd debasing than that to which tbe negroes themselves 
are accustomed. What wonder is it that tbere is no na- 
tive literature in the South ? The South can never have 
a literature of her own until after slavery shall have been 
abolished. Slaveholders are too lazy and ignorant to write 
it, and the Don-slavehoIderB — even the few whose minds 
are cultivated at all — are not permittod even to make the 
attempt. Down with the oligarchy I Ineligibility of slave- 
holders — never another vote to the traflScker in human 
flesh I 

LEOISLATITB ACTS AGAINST SLAVSKT. 

In his Compeudiuro of the Seventh Census, Ur. DeBow 
has compiled the following useful and highly interesting 
facts : — 

"The Continental Googress of 1774 resolved to discontinue the 
slave trade, in wUdi lesohition they wen antidpated by tbe Oo»- 
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ventions of Delegates of Yirginia and North Carolina. In 1789 
the Convention to frame the federal Constitntion, looked to the 
abolition of the traffic in 1808. On the 2nd of March, 1807, Con- 
gress passed an act against importations of Africans into the 
United States after January 1st, 1808. An act in Great Britiun 
in 1807 also made the slave trade unlawfuL Denmark forbid the 
introduction of African slaves into her colonies afler 1804. The 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, pronounced for the abolition of the 
trade. France abolished it in 1817, and also Spain, but the acts 
were to take effect after 1820. Portugal abolished it in 1818. 

"In Pennsylvania slavery was abolished in 1780. In New 
Jersey it was provisionally abolished in 1784 ; all children bom 
of a slave after 1804 are made free in 1820. In Massachusetts, 
it was declared after the revolution, that slavery was virtually 
abolished by their Constitution, (1780). In 1784 and 1797, Con- 
necticut provided for a gradual extinction of slavery. In Rhode 
Island, after 1784, no person could be bom a slave. The Const! 
tutions of Vermont and New Hampshire, respectively, abolished 
slavery. In New York it was provisionally abolished in 1799, 
twenty-eight years' ownership being allowed in slaves bom after 
that date, and in 1817 it was enacted that slavery was not to 
exist after ten years, or 1827. The ordinance of 1787 forbid 
slavery in the territory northwest of the Ohio." 

Besides the instances enumerated above, slavery has 
been abolished in more than forty different parts of the 
world within the last half century, and with good results 
everywhere, except two or three West India islands, 
where the negro population was greatly in excess of the 
whites ; and even in these, the evils, if any, that have fol- 
lowed, are not justly attributable to abolition, but to tho 
previous demoralization produced by slavery. 

In this connection we may very properly introduce the 
testimony of a West India planter to the relative advan- 
tages of Free over Slave Labor. Listen to Charles Petty- 
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John, of Barbadoes, who, addressing himself to a citizen 
of our own country, says : — 

^ In 1834, 1 came in possession of 257 slaves, under the laws 
of £ngland, which required the owner to feed, clothe, and furnish 
them with medical attendance. With this number I cultivated 
my sugar plantation until the Emancipation Act of August 1st, 
1838, when they all became free. I now hire a portion of those 
slaves, the best and cheapest of course, as you hire men in the 
United States. The average number which I employ is 100, with 
which I cultivate more land at a cheaper rate, and make more 
produce than I did with 257 slaves. With my slaves I made from 
100 to 180 tons of sugar yearly. With 100 free negroes I think 
I do badly if I do not annually produce 250 tons. 

If, in the forty and more instances to which we have 
alluded, the abolition of slavery had proved injurious in 
a majority of cases, the attempt to abolish it elsewhere 
might, perhaps, be regarded as an ill-advised effort ; but, 
seeing that its abolition has worked well in at least four- 
teen-fifteenths of all the cases on record, the fact becomes 
obvious that it is our duty and our interest to continue to 
abolish it until the whole world shall be freed, or until we 
shall begin to see more evil than good result from our 
acts of emancipation. 

THE TRUE FRIENDS OF THE SOUTH. 

Freesoilers and abolitionists are the only true friends of 
the South ; slaveholders and slave-breeders are downright 
enemies of their own section. Anti-slavery men are work- 
ing for the Union and for the good of the whole world ; 
proslavery men are working for the disunion of the States, 
and for the good of nothing except themselves. Than 
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such men as Greeley, Seward, Somner, Clay, and Birney, 
the South can have no truer friends — ^nor can slayery have 
more implacable foes. 

For the purpose of showing that Horace Greeley is not, 
as he is generally represented by the oligarchy, an invete- 
rate hater of the South, we will here introduce an extract 
from one of his editorial articles in a late number qf the 
New York Tribune — a faithful advocate of freedom, whose 
circulation, we are happy to say, is greater than the 
aggregate circulation of more than twenty of the principal 
proslavery sheets published at the South : — 

"Is it in vain that we pile fact upon fact, proof on proof, show- 
ing that slavery is a blight and a curse to the States which cher- 
ish it ? These facts are multitudinous as the leaves of the forest ; 
conclusive as the demonstrations of geometry. Nobody attempts 
to refute them, but the champions of slavery extension seem de- 
termined to persist in ignoring them. Let it be understood, 
then, once for al1» that wo do not hate the South, war on the 
South, nor seek to ruin the South, in resisting the extension of 
slavery. We most earnestly believe human bondage a curse to 
the South, and to all whom it affects ; but we do not labor for its 
overthrow otherwise than through the conviction of the South of 
its injustice and mischief. Its extension into new Territories we 
determinedly resist, not by any means from ill will to the South, 
but under the impulse of good will to all mankind. We believe 
the establishment of slavery in Kansas or any other Western 
Territory would prolong its existence in Virginia and Maryland, 
by widening the market and increasing the price of slaves, and 
thereby increasing the profits of slave-breeding, and the conse- 
quent incitement thereto. Those who urge that slavery would 
not go into Kansas if permitted, wilfully shut their eyes to the 
fact that it has gone into Missouri, lying in exactly the same lati- 
tude, and is now strongest in that north-western angle of said 
State, which was covertly filched from what is now Kansas, 
within the last twenty years. Even if the growth of hemp, com 
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and lobscco were not bo profitable in Eastern EansM, as it eri- 
dently must be, the growth of slaves for more Southern con- 
sumption woald inevitably prove as lucrative there as in Virginia 
and Marjtand, which lie in corresponding latitudes, and whose 
chief staple export to-day consists of negro bondmen destined for 
the plantations of Louisiana and Mississippi, which could be sup- 
plied more conveniently and cheaply from Kansas than from their 
present breeding- pUccs Ibis side of the Alleghanies, 

Whenever we draw a parallel between Northern and Southern 
production, industry, thrift, wealth, the few who seek to parry 
the facts at all complain that the instances are unfairly selected — 
that ihe commercial ascendancy of the North, with the profiU 
and facilities thence accruing, accounts for the striking prepon- 
derance of the North, In vain we insist that slavery is the cause 
of this very commercial ascendancy— that Norfolk and Richmond 
and Charleston might have been to this country what Boston, 
New- York and Philadelphia now are, had not slavery spread its 
pall over and paralyzed the enei^ies of the South." 

This ma; be regarded as a fair expression of the senti- 
ments of a great majority of the people north of Mason 
and Dixon's line. Our Northern cousins " do not hate tLe 
South, war on the South, nor seek to ruin the South ;" on 
the contrary, they love our particular part of the nation, 
and, like dutiful, sensible,* upright men, they would pro 
mote its interests by facilitating the abolition of Blaveiy, 
Success to their efforts I 

SUTERT THOrOHTFUL — SIOKS OF CONTsmON. 

The real condition of the South is most graphically de- 
scribed in the following doleful admissions from the Charles- 
ton Standard; — 

"In its every aspect our present cooditioD )■ provincial. We 
have within our limits no aoUtary metropolis of interest orideaa 
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— no marts of exchange— no radiating centres of opinion. What- 
ever we Lave of genius and productive enefgy, goes freely in to 
swell the importance of the North. Possessing the material 
which constitutes two-thirds of the commerce of the whole coun- 
try, it might have been supposed that we coald have influence 
upon the councils of foreign States ; bat we are never taken into 
contemplation. It might have been supposed that England, 
bound to us by the cords upon which depend the existence of 
four millions of her subjects, would be considerate of our feel- 
ings ; but receiving her cotton from the North, it is for them she 
has concern, and it is her interest and her pleasure to reproach 
us. It might have been supposed, that, producing the material 
which is sent abroad, to us would come the articles that are taken 
in exchange for it ; but to the North they go for distribution, and 
to us are parcelled out the fabrics that are salted to so remote a 
section. 

Instead, therefore, of New- York being tributary to Norfolk, 
Charleston, Savannah or New Orleans, these cities are tributary 
to New-York. Instead of the merchants of New- York standing 
cap in hand to the merchants of Charleston, the merchants of 
Charleston stand cap in hand to the merchants of New-York. — 
Instead of receiving foreign ships in Southern waters, and calling 
up the merchants of the country to a distribution of the cai^o, 
the merchants of the South are hurried off to make a distribution 
elsewhere. In virtue of our relations to a greater system, we 
have little development to internal interests ; receiving supplies 
from the great centre, we have made little effort to supply our- 
selves. We support the makers of bdbts, shoes, hats, coats, shirts, 
flannels, blankets, carpets, chairs, tables, mantels, mats, carriages, 
jewelry, cradles, couches, coffins, by the thousand and hundreds 
of thousands ; but they scorn to live amongst us. They must 
have the gaieties and splendors of a great metropolis, and are not 
content to vegetate upon the dim verge of this remote frontier. 

As it is in material interests, so it is in arts and letters — our 
pictures are painted at the North, our books are published at the 
North, our periodicals and papers are printed at the North. We 
arc even fed on police reports and villany from the North. The 
papers published at the South which ignore the questions at issue 
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between the sections are generally well sustained ; the booka 
which expose the evils of our institution are even read with 
avidity beyond our limits, but the ideas that are turned to the 
condition of the South are intensely provincial. If, as things now 
are, a man should rise with all the genius of Shakspeare, or Dick- 
ens, or Fielding, or of all the three combined, and speak from the 
South, he would not receive enough to pay the costs of publica- 
tion. If published at the South, his book would never be seen 
or heard of, and published at the North it would not be read. — 
So perfect is our provincialism, therefore, that enterprise is forced 
to the North for a sphere — talent for a market — genius for the 
ideas upon which to work — indolence for ease, and the tourist for 
attractions." 

This extract exhibits in bold relief, and in small space, 
a large number of the present evils of past errors. It is 
charmingly frank and truthful. DeQuinccy's Confessions 
of an opium cater are nothing to it. A distinguished writer 
on medical jurisprudence informs us that " the knowledge 
of the disease is half the cure f and if it be true, as per- 
haps it is, we think the Standard is in a fair way to be 
reclaimed from the enormous vices of proslavery statism. 

PROGRESS OF FREEDOM IN THE SOUTH. 

" Now, by St Paul, the work goes bravely on." 

As well might the oligarchy attempt to stay the flux 
and reflux of the tides, as to attempt to stay the progress 
of Freedom in the South. Approved of God, the edict of 
the genius of Universal Emancipation has been proclaimed 
to the world, and nothing, save Deity himself,, can possi- 
bly reverse it. To connive at the perpetuation of slavery 
is to disobey the commands of Heaven. Not to be an 
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ing near $50,000 for these two objects in one year ; but it can 
be shown by the present unequal plan of taxation between slave 
property and other property, that this is but a small item of our 
cash pocketed by the slaveholders ; and yet some will say wo 
have no reason to complain." 

The editor of the Wheeling Gazdte publishes the follow- 
ing as his platform on the slavery question : — 

'^ Allying ourself to neither North nor South, on our own hook 
we adopt the following platform as our platform on this question, 
from which we never have and never will recede. We may fall 

on ittblU WILL NEVER LEAVE IT. 

The severance of the General Government from slavery. 

The REPEAL of the fugitive slave law. 

The REPEAL of the Nebraska Kansas Bill, 

No more slave territories. 

The PURCHASE and manumission of slaves in THE District 
OF Columbia, or the removal of the seat of government to 
free territory." 

Says the Baltimore Clipper : — 

'* The South is contending for, and the North against, the ex- 
tension of slavery into the territories ; but we do not think that 
either side would consent to dissolve the Union about the negro 
population — a population which we look upon as a curse to the 
nation, and should rejoice to see removed to their native clime 

of Africa." 

« 

The National Era, one of the best papers in the country, 
published in Washington City, D. C, says : — 

"The tendency of slavery to diffuse itself; and to crowd out 
free labor, was early observed by American patriots, North and 
South ; and Mr. Jefferson, the great apostle of Republicanism, 
made an effort, in 1784, to cut short the encroaching tide of bar- 
baric despotism, by prohibiting slavery in all the territories of 
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u tbe extenHloD of SUveiy over the pttrimoitf of tbe free white 
laborers of the conntiy. I am for tbe greateat good of the 
grektest number, and againat tbe ijstem which mODOpolizes the 
free and fertile territorj of our countiy fur a few alaTeholdera, 
to the exclusion of thonatnda upon tboutands of the aioewj Boas 
of toil. The time will come, and perhaps Ttrj soon, wbeu the 
people will rule for their own benefit and not for that of a data 
vhich, nujnericaUy upeaking, u intignificant. I stand here in 
the midst of the assembled Lt^slatuni of Uissonri to a*ow mj- 
self a Free-Soiler. Let those who are scared at names shrink 
from the position if tbef will. I shall take mj stand in favor of 
the while man. Here in Missonri I shall support the rights, the 
dignity and the welfare of the 800,000 noa-sUveholders in pre- 
ference to upholding and perpetnating the dominancj- of the 
30,000 slaveholdera who inhabit onr SUte." 

The St. Louis Dtmocral, in an editorial article, under 
date of January 28, 185T, entitled itaelf to the favorable 
regard of every true lover of liberty, by talking thus bold- 
ly on the enbject of the " Bmancipatioa of Slavery in 
Miaaouri" : — 

" Viewing the qoestion as a snt^eet of State policy, we will ven* 
tnre to say that it is tbe grandest ever jvopounded to tbe people. 
If it were afBrmed in a eonstitational convention, and thoroughly 
carried out without any violation of vested rights, Missouri, in a 
few years subsequent to its consummation, would be tbe fore- 
most State on the American eontioent. Population would flow 
in from all sides were tbe barrier of negro slavery once removed, 
and in place of 80,000 slaves, we should have 800,000 while men, 
which, in addition to tbe population we would have at that Qxae, 
would give us at once an aggregate of two millitms. 

Ts Missouri ambitious of political power 1 — a power which is 
slipping away from the South. Tbe mode of acquirii^ it is 
found. We are not rash enough to attempt a description of our 
coDclition if tbe element of free hbor were introduced. The 
earth would give np its hidden treasnree at its bidding aa the Ma 
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will ^ve up its dead ; and the soil would bloom more Inxariantlj 
than if it drank the dews of Ilermon nightly ; ten thousand 
keels would vex our rivers, towns along their banks would grow 
into cities, and St. Louis would soon unite in itself the attributes 
of the greatest commercial manufacturing and literary metropolis 
in the world. Let it be remembered that we have every inani- 
mate element of wealth and power within our limits, and that 
we require only labor — free labor — for we need not say that servile 
labor is inadequate. * * * 

There need be no pernicious agitation, and even if there 
should, it is the penalty which we cannot avoid paying at some 
time ; and it is easier to pay it now, than in the future. Who 
that watches passing events and indications, is not sensible of 
the fact that great internal convulsions await the slave States ? 
Better to grapple with the danger in time, if danger there be, 
and avert it, than wait until it becomes formidable. One thing 
is certain, or history is no guide ] that is, that slavery cannot be 
perpetuated anywhere. An agitation now would be the effort 
of the social system to throw off a disease which bad not 
touched its vitals ; hereafter it would be the straggle for life 
with a mortal sickness. But we do not apprehend any agita- 
tion more violent than has been forced upon us for years by the 
pro-slavery politicians. Agitating the slavery question, has 
been their constant business, and nothing worse has resulted 
firom it than their elevation to office — no very trifling evil, by 
the way — and the temporary subjugation of Kansas. 

Besides, we know that all the free States emancipated their 
slaves, and England and France theirs suddenly ; and we have 
yet to learn that a dangerous agitation arose in any instance." 

In addition to all this, it is well known, and we thank 
Heaven for tlie fact and for the indication, that, at the 
election held for Mayor of St Louis, in April, 1857, the 
Abolition candidate, himself a native of Virginia, was 
triumphantly elevated to the chief magistracy of the city. 
Three cheers for St. Louis I nine for Missouri ! thirteen 
for the South ! 
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In reference to the lato electioa id St. Louif, in which 
the Emancipation part; trinmphei), the Wheeling (To.) 
JjUeUigencer says : — 

" TheBe elections do demoDBtnte this fact, bejond a em], that 
the sentimeat of the great majority of the people of this Union 
ia irrevocably opposed to the extension of slavery ; that they are 
determined, if overwhelming public sentiment can avail anything, 
another elaTe State shall not be admitted into the confederacy. 
And ffhy are they so determined? Because they belie re, and 
not only believe, but seeand know, that slarery is an unmiti- 
gated curse to the soil that sustains it. They kuow this, because 
they see every free Stale outstripping every slave State in all the 
elements that make a people powerful and prosperous ; because 
they see the people in the one educated and thrifty, and in the 
other ignorant and thrifUess ; because they have before their eyes 
a State like our own, once the very Union itself almost in impor- 
tance, to-day taking hor rank as a fifth rate power." 

Noo-sIaTcholderB of the South I fail not to Bupport the 
papers — the Southern papers — that support yonr interests. 
Chief amongst those papers are the St. Lonis (Mo.) Dano- 
erat, the Naiional Era, published in Washington Gify, D. 
C, the Baltimore Clipper, the Wheeling (Va.^ Gazelle, and 
the Wellsburg (Va.) JJeraid. 

A BIQHT FEDiXa IM TBI BIOBT qUABTER. 

There is bnt one way for the oligarchy to perpetuate 
elavery in the Southern States, and that is by perpetuating 
absolute ignorance among the non-slaveholding whites. 
This it is quite impossible for them to do. God has scat- 
tered the seeds of knowledge throughout every portion of 
the South, and they are, as might have been expected, be- 
ginning to take root in her fertile soil. The following ex- 
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tracts from letters which have been received sinoe we 
commenced writing this work, will show bow powerftdly 
the spirit of freedom is operating upon the minds of intel- 
ligent, thinking men in the slave States. 

A Baltimorean, writing to us a while previous to the 
last Presidential election, says : — 

*^ I see that the Tnistees of the University of North Carolina 
have dismissed Prof. Hedrick for writing a letter in favor of Re- 
publican principles. Oh, what an inglorious source of reflection 
for an American citizen ! To think, to know that our boasted 
liberty of speech is a myth, an abstraction. To see a poor pro- 
fessor crushed under the feet of the tyrannical magnates of slavery, 
for daring to speak the honest sentiments of his heart. Where 
is fanaticism now, North or South ? Oh, my country, my coun- 
try, whither art thou tending ? Truly we have fallen upon 
degenerate days. God grant that they may not be like those 
of ancient Greece and Home, the forerunners of our country's 
ruin." 

In a letter under date of November 1, 1856, a friend 
who resides in the eastern part of North Carolina, 
says : — 

** In the papers which reached me last week I notice that ouf 
own State has been disgraced by a junto of pro-slavery hot-spura, 
who had the audacity to meet in Raleigh for the express purpose 
of concocting measures for a dissolution of the Union. It appears 
that the three leading spirits of this cabal were the present gov- 
ernors of three neighboring States — three treasonable disturbers 
of the public peace, who, under the circumstances, should, in my 
opinion, have been shot dead upon the spot ! I have each of 
their names noted down in my memorandum, and I shall cer- 
tainly die unsatisfied, if I do not live to hear of their being tho- 
roughly tarred and feathered, and ridden on a rail, by the non- 
•laveholding whites, agamst whose welfare their machinations 
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hvn been chieflj leveled. Relj upoD it,tbAt, if thejdonotsoon 
aoeftk Awtj into tb«ir gnvea, a dkj of retribntiTe Justice will 
moBt usuredlj oTerUke them." 

A native and resident of one of the townB in western 
North Carolina, under date of March 19, 185T, writes to va 
as follows : — 

" Wliile patrolling a few Digbts ago I was forcibly stniek with 
the truthfulDCM of the remarks contained in your last tetter.— 
Bere I am, a poor but iober and induBtrioos man, with a famil; 
dependent on me for support, and after I have finished mj day's 
labor, I am compelled to walk tiie streets from nine in the eTen- 
ing till tbree in the mortiiDg, to reitrain the roving propensities 
of other people's ' proper^ ' — niggers. Why shcwld I thna bo 
deprived of sleep that the slaTeholder may slumber 1 I frankly 
acknowledge my indebtedness to you for opening my eyes npon 
this subject. The more I think and see of slavery the more I de- 
test it. * * * I am becoming restless, and have been debat- 
ing within my own mind whether I had not better emigrate to a 
free State. * * * If I live, I am determined to oppose slavery 
somewhere— here or elsewhere. It will be impossible for me to 
keep my lips sealed much longer. Indeed, I sometimes feel that 
I have been remisa in my duty in not having opened them ere 
now. But for the unfathomable ignorance that pervades the mall 
of the poor, deluded, slavery- saddled whites aronnd me, I would 
not suppress my sentiments another hour." 

Again, under date of April 1, 1851, be says : — 

"I than^Qod that slavery will, in my opinion, soon be abol- 
ished. I Bish to Heaven I had the ability to raise my voice suc- 
cessfully in favor of ajnst system to abolish iL I would indeed 
be rejoiced to have an opportunity to do something to relieve 
the South of the awful curse. Fear not that you will meet with 
no sympathiien in tiie South. Ton will have hosts of friends on 
every side— even in this town, if I am not greatly mistaken, a 
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or who ftr« BO emplojed oa to be wholly onproductWe to the 
Sute, »t one hundred and tttenty-fire thousand. An; man who 
is an obfterrer of thing! could hardl; pass through our countiy, 
without being struck with the fact that all the capit4U, enter- 
prise, and intelligence, ia emplojed in directing slave labor; and 
the consequence ia, that a large portion of our poor white people 
u« wboUj neglected, and are suffered to while awaj an eiiet- 
•Dce in a state but one step in advance of the Indian of the 
forest. It is an evil of vast magnitude, and nothing but a change 
in public sentiment will effect its cure. These people must be 
brought into daily contact with the rich and intelligent^ they 
must be etimulatcd to mental action, and taught to appreciate 
education and the comTorts of civilized life ; and this, wo believe, 
maj be effected only by the introduction of manufactures. My 
experience at Qraniteville has satisfied me that unless our poor 
people can be brought together in villages, and some means of 
employment afforded them, it will be an tittcrly hopeless effort to 
undertake to educate tbera. We have collected at that place 
about eight hundred people, and as likely looking a set of conn- 
ti7 girls as may be found — iodnstrious and orderly people, but 
deplorably ignorant, three-fourths of the adults not being able to 
read or to writ« their own names. 

'' It is only necessary to baild a manufacturing village of 
shanties, in a healthy location, in any part of the State, to have 
crowds of their people around you, seeking employment at half 
tbe compensBliOD given to operatives at the North. It is indeed 
painful to be brought in contact with such Ignoraoca and degra- 

Again he asks : — 

" Shall we pass nnnoticed the thousands of poor, ignorant, 
degraded white people among us, who, in this land of plenty, 
live in comparative nakedness and starvation 1 Many a one !■ 
reared in proud South Carolina, from birCh to manhood, who 
has never passed a month in which he has not, some part of the 
time, been stinted for meat. Many a mother is there who will 
tell you that her children are but scantily provided with bread, 
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In a paper ob the " Extemion of Cotton and Wool Fado- 
net at the SotUA," Mr. Steadmaa, of TennesBee, saye : — 

"In Loirell, labor ia pmid the f&ir compemwtion of 80 cent« k 
dftj for men, and $2 a we«l[ for women, beside board, while in 
TcnneBEee the aTerage compensation for labor does noteiceed 50 
cents per daj for men, and S^i^S per week for women." 

In the course of a speech which he delivered in Cong^BS 
several years ago, Mr. T. L. Clingman, of North Carolina, 
said : — 

"Our roanuracturing est*blishment£ can obtain the raw inite- 
rial (cotton) at nearly two cents on the pound cheaper than the 
Now-EngUnd eBtabliBhments. Labor is likewise one hundred 
per cent, cheaper. In the appcr parte of the State, the labor of 
either a free man or a bIbtc, including board, clothing, ic, can 
be obtained for from $110 U) 8120 per annum. It will cost at 
least twice that Bum in New- England. The difference in thecoat 
of female labor, whether free or slave, is even greater." 

The Richmond (Va.) Dvytttk says i — 

"TVe will odI; suppoee that the rcadj-made shoes import«d 
into this city from the North, and sold here, were manufactured 
in Richmond. What a great addition it would be to the means 
of employment I How many boys and females would find the 
means of earning their bread, who are now suffering for'a regular 
supply of the necessaries of life." 

A citizen of New-Orleans, writing in DtBoufs Mecitw, 

" At present the sources of employment open to females (save 
in menial offices) are very limited ; and an inability to procure 
suitable occupation ia an evil much to be deplored, as tending in 
its consequeuces to produce demoralization. The Buporiiir grades 
of female labor may be considered such aa imply a neccBSity for 
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white girls, from sixteen to twenty years of age, had mndi 
difficulty in hiring themselvea oat as domcBtics in private 
families for $40 per annum — Aboard only inclnded ; negro 
wenches, slaves, of correspond in(f ages, bo ungraceful, 
stupid and filthy that no decent man would ever permit 
one of them to cross the threshold of his dwelling, were in 
brisk demand at from $65 to (10 per annum, including 
victuals, clothes, and medical attendance. These are facts, 
and in considering them, the students of political and so- 
cial economy will not fail to arrive at conclusions of their 

Notwithstanding the greater density of population in 
the free States, labor of every kind is, on an average, about 
one hundred per cent higher there than it is in the slave 
States. This is another important fact, and one that every 
non-slaveholding white should keep registered in his mind. 

Poverty, ignorance, and aapcrstition, are the three lead- 
ing characteristics of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. Many of them grow up to the age of maturity, and 
pass through life without even owning as much as five 
dollars at any one time. Thousands of them die at an ad- 
vanced age, as ignorant of the common alphabet as if it 
had never been inventad. All arc more or less impressed 
with a belief in witches, ghosts, and supernatural signs. 
Few are exempt from habits of sensuality and intemperance. 
\ono have anything like adequate ideas of the duties 
which they owe either to their God, to themselves, or to 
their fellow-men. Pitiable, indeed, in the fullest sense of 
the term, is their condition. 

It is the almost utter lack of an education that has re- 
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dnccd them to their present onenviable situation. In the 
whole South there is scarcely a publication of any kind 
devoted to their interests. They are now completely un- 
der the domination of the oligarchy, and it is madness to 
suppose that they will ever be able to rise to a position of 
true manhood, until after the slave power shall have been 
utterly overthrown. 



CHAPTER XI. 



SOUTHESN LITIBATUSK, 



It IB with some degree of hesitation that we add a chap- 
ter on Southern Literature — not that the theme is iDap- 
propriate to this work ; still less, that it is an unfruitful 
one ; but our hesitation resnlts from our conscious inabil- 
ity, in the limited time and space at onr command, to do 
the subject justice. Few, except those whose experience 
has taught them, have an; adequate idea of the amount 
of preparatory labor requisite to the production of a won. 
into which the statistical element largely ent«rs ; espo 
cially is this so, when the statistics desired are not readi- 
ly accessible through public and ofScial documents. The 
author who honestly aims at entire accuracy in his state- 
ments, may find himself baffled for weeks in his pnrsuit 
of a single item of information, not of much importance in 
itself perhaps, when separately considered, but necessary 
in its connection with others, to the completion of a har- 
monious whole. Not unfrequently, during the preparation 
of the preceding pages, have wc been subjected to this 
delay and annoyance. 

The following brief references to the protracted prepar- 
atory labors and inevitable delays to which authors are 
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Oulibicheff, ft diBtin^iahed Rossian aothor, spent twen^ 
five years in vrituig the Life of Mozart 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied to an almost 
indefinite extent Indeed, almost all the poets, proso- 
writcia,jia inters, sculptors, composers, and other devotees 
of Art, who have won undying fame for themsclrcB, have 
done BO through long years of earnest and almost unre- 
mitted toil. 

Wo are quite conscious that the fullness and accuracy 
of statement which are desirable in this chapter cannot bo 
attained in the brief time allowed us for its completion ; 
but, though much will necessarily be omitted that ought 
to be said, we shall endeavor to make no statement of 
facts which arc not well authenticated, and no inferences 
from the same which arc not logically true. We can onlj 
promise to do the best in our power, with the materials at 
our command, to exhibit the inevitable influence of slavery 
upon Southern Literature, and to demonstrate that the ac- 
cursed institution so cherished by the oligarchy, is no leas 
prejudicial to our advancement in letters, than it is destrno- 
tive of our material prosperity. 

What is the actual condition of Literature ftt t&e South ? 
Our question includes more than simple authorship in the 
various departments of letters, from the compilation of a 
primary reader to the production of a Scientific or Theo- 
logical Treatise. We comprehend in it all the activities 
engaged in the creation, publication, and sale of books 
and periodicals, from the penny primer to the heavy folio, 
and from the dingy, coarse-typed weekly paper, to the 
large, well-filled daily. 

n 
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We are aware that tiiere maj' be inaccuracies in the fore- 
going estimates ; but the compilers of the census, not we, 
are responsible for theoi. Besides, the figures arc unques- 
tionably as fair for the South as for the North ; we accept 
them, therefore, as a just basis of onr comparisons. Nearly 
seven years have elapsed since these statistics were taken, 
and these seven years have wrought an immense change 
in the joumatism of the North, without any corresponding 
change in that of the South. It is noteworthy that, as a 
general thing, the principal journals of the free States are 
more comprehensive in their scope, more complete in every 
department, and enlist, if not a higher order of talent, at 
least more talent, than they did seven years ago. This im- 
provement extends uot only to the metropolitan, bnt to the 
country papers also. In fact, the very highest literary 
ability, in finance, in political economy, in science, in sta- 
tism, in law, in theology, in medicine, in the belles-lettres, 
is laid under contribution by the journals of the nou-slave- 
holding States. This ia true only to a very limited degree 
of Southern journals. Their position, with but few eicep- 
tions, is substantially the same that it was ten years ago. 
They are neither worse nor better — the imbecility and in- 
ertia which attaches to everything which slavery toncbes, 
clings t« them now as tenaciously as it did when Henry 
A. Wise thanked God for the paucity of newspapers in the 
Old Dominion, and the platitudes of " Father" Ritchie were 
recognized as the political gospel of the South. They have 
not, so far as we can learn, increased materially in nntaiber, 
nor in the aggregate of their yearly circulation. In the 
free States, no week passes that does uot add to the nnm- 
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Throughout the non-elaveholding States, the newspaper 
or magazine that has net improved doriog the last decade 
of years, is an exception to the general rule. Thronghont 
the entire slavcholduig States, the newspaper or maga- 
sine that ias improved during that time, is Qo less an 
excoption to the general rale that there obtains. Oatside 
of the larger cities of the South, there are not, probably, 
half a dozen newspapers in the whole slaveholding region 
that can safely challenge a comparison with the country- 
preea of the North. What that country-press was twenty 
years ago, the country-press of the South is now. 

We do not deny that the South has produced able joni^ 
nalists ; end that some of the newspapers of her princi- 
pal cities exhibit a degree of enterprise and talent that can- 
not fail to command for them the respect of all intelligent 
men. But these journals, we regret to say, aro marked 
exceptions to the general condition of the Southern press ; 
and even the best of these fall far below the standard of ex- 
cellence attained by the leading journals of the North. In 
fact, whether our comparison embraces quantity only, or 
extends to both quantity and quality, it is found to be 
immeasurably in favor of the noiMlavebolding States, 
which in journalism, as in all other industrial pnrsnits, 
leave their slavery-cursed competitors at an infinite dis- 
tance behind them, and thus vindicate the superiority of 
free institutions, which, recognizing labor as honorable, 
secure its rewards for all. 

The literary vassalage of the South to the North con- 
stitutes in itself a most significant commentary upon the 
diatribes of the former concerning " a purely Sonthern 
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literature." To begin at the beginning — the Alphabetical 
Blocks and Educational tables from which oar Southern 
abecedarian takes his initial lesson, were projected and 
manufactured in the North. Going forward a step, we 
find the youngling intent in spelling short sentences, or 
gratifying his juvenile fondness for the fine arts by copy- 
ing the wood-cuts froili his Northern primer. Yet another 
step, and we discover him with his Sanders' Reader, his 
MitchelPs Geography, his Emerson's Arithmetic, all pro- 
duced by Northern mind and Northern enterprise. There 
is nothing torong in this ; it is only a little ridiculous in 
view of the fulminations of the Southern proslavery press 
against the North. Occasionally however we are amused 
by the efforts of the oligarchs to make their own school- 
books, or to root out of all educational text-books every 
reference to the pestilential heresy of freedom. A " gen- 
tleman" in Charleston, S. C. is devoting his energies to 
the preparation of a series of pro-slavery elementary works, 
consisting of primers, readers, &c. — and lo ! they are all 
printed, stitched and bound north of ^fason and Dixon's 
line ! A single fact like this is sufficient to overturn whole 
folios of ihiory concerning the divinity of slavery. The 
truth is, that, not school-books alone, but works of almost 
every class produced by the South, depend upon Northern 
enterprise and skill for their introduction to tlie public 
Mr. DeBow, the eminent Statistician, publishes a Southern 
Review, purporting to be issued from New Orleans. It 
is printed and bound in the city of New Yoit. We clip 
the following paragraph from a recent number of the 
Vicksburgh (Miss.) Whig: — 
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" SoDTHUH EKTERrRiZR.— Even the MissiMippi Legislature, 
at its late BesBion allowed its laws to go to Boston to be printed, 
and made an appropriaUon of $3,000 to pa; one of its membera 
to go there and read the proof sheets instead of having it done 
in the State, and thereby assisting in building up a Southern 
publishing house. What a commcnbirj on the Yankee-bate ra !" 

The Greensboro (N. C.) Patriot thus records a similar 
contribution, on the part of that State, to " the creation of 
a purely Southern Literature :" 

"Wo have heard it said, that those who had the control 
of the printing of the revised Statutes of North Carolina, in 
order to save a few dimes, had the work executed in Boston, in 
preference to giving the job to a citizen of this State. We 
impugn not the motives of the agents in this matter ; but it is a 
little humiliating that no work except the commonest labor, can 
be done in North Carolina ; that everything which requires a little 
skill, capital, or ingenuity, moat be sent North. In the case under 
consideration, we have heard it remarked, that when the whole 
bill of eapensea connected with the printing of the Revised 
Statutes in Boston was footed up, it only amounted to a few 
thousand dollars more than the job would have cost in this 
State. But then we have the consolation of knowing that 
the book eamt/rom the North, and that it was printed among 
the a&o/itionis/sof Boston; thepecu^iaryWendsof North Carolina 
and the South generally. — Of course we ought to be willing to 
pay a few extra thousands in consideration of these Important 

Southern divines give us elaborate " Bible Arguments ;" 
Sonthcm statists heap treatise upon treatise throagh 
which the Federal Constitution is tortured into all mon- 
strous shapes ; Southern novelists bore us ad infinitum 
with pictures of the beatitudes of plantation life and the 
ncgro-qnarters ; Southern vcrse-wrights drone out tbeir 
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drowsy dactyls or grow ventricous with their tnrgid heroes, 
all in defence of slavery, — ^priest, politician, novelist^ bard- 
ling, severally ringing the changes upon "the Biblical 
institution,*' " the conservative institution,'' " the human- 
izing institution," " the patriarchal institution" — and 
then — have their books printed on Northern paper, with 
Northern types, by Northern artizans, stitched, bound and 
made ready for the market by Northern industry ; and 
yet fail to sec in all this, as a true philosophical miod 
must sec, an overwhelming refutation of their miserable 
sophisms in behalf of a system against which humanity 
in all its impulses and aspirations, and civilization in all 
its activities and triumphs, utter their perpetual protest. 

From a curious article in the "American Publishers' 
Circular" on " Book Making in America," we give the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

*' It is somewhat alarming to know that the numher of houses 
now actually engaged in the publishing of books, not including 
periodicals, amounts to more than three hundred. About three- 
fourths of these arc engaged in Boston, New- York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore — the balance being divided between Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Auburn, Albany, Louisville, Chicago. St. Louis, and a 
few other places. There are more than three thousand book- 
sellers who dispense the publications of these three hundred, be- 
sides six or seven thousand apothecaries, grocers, and hardware 
dealers, who connect literature with drugs, molasses, and nails. 

'' The best printing in America is probably now done in Cam- 
bridge ; the best cloth binding in Boston, and the best calf and 
morocco in New-York and Philadelphia. In these two latter 
styles we are, as yet, a long distance from Heyday, the pride of 
London. His finish is supreme. There is nothing between it 
and perfection. 

" Books have multiplied to such an extent in our country, that 
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it DOW takes 750 paper mills, with 2.000 engines tn coDstant 
operatioD, to suppljr the printers, who work d&y and Dight, en- 
dearoring to keep their engagementH with publiaheni. These 
tireless mills produced 270,000,000 pounds of paper the past year, 
which immeDse supplj has sold for about (27,000,000. A pound 
and a quarter of rags were required for a pound of paper, and 
400,000.000 pounds were therefore consumed in this waj last 
year. The coat of manufacturing a twelve months' supplj of 
paper for the United States, aside from labor and rags. Is com- 
puted at 84,000,000. • * • 

" The Harper eHtablishment, the largest of our publishing 
bouses, covers half an acre of ground. If old Mr. Cazton, who 
printed those stories of tlie Trojan war so long ago, could follow 
the Ex-Mayor of New-York in one of big morning rounds in 
Frauklin Square, he would be, to saj the least, a little aurprised. 
He would see in one room the floor loaded with the weight of 
150 tons of presses. The elcctrotfping process would puzzle 
him somewhat } the drying and pressing process would startle 
him ; the bustle would make his head ache ; and the stock-room 
would quite finish him. An edition of narpers' Monthly Maga- 
zine alone consists of 175,000. Few persons have any idea how 
largo a number this is as applied to the edition of a book. It ia 
computed that if these magazines were to nin dovm, and one 
man should attempt to pick them up like chips, it would take 
him a fortnight to pick up the copies of one single Dumber, sup- 
posing him to pick up one every second, and to work ton boors 

'' The rapidity with which hooks are now mann&tctnred is 
almost incredible. A complete copy of one of Bulwer's novels, 
published across the water in three volumes, and reproduced 
here in one, was swept through the press in New- York in fifty 
hours, and oflbred for sale smoking hot in the streets. The fabu- 
lous ediRce proposed by a Yanke« from Vermont, no longer seems 
an impossibility. 'Build the «stablishn>ent according to my 
plan,' said he ; ' drive a sheep in at one end, and ho shall imme- 
dialcly come out at the other, four quartera of lamb, a fctt hat, a 
leather apron, and a quarto Bible.' " 
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aa poBaible on the same da; in St Louis, New-Orleans, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Boston, and New-York. It takes 
from ten to twelve days to dispatch the whole edition, 
(which weighs between four and five tons,) by mail and 
express. 

Their new periodical, " Harpers' Weekly," has, in a little 
more than four months, reached a sale of nearly 70,000 
copies. The mailing of this commences on Tuesday night, 
and occupies about three days. 

Ex-Mayor Harper, whom we hayo found to be one of 
the most afiable and estimable gentlemen in the city of 
New-Tork, informed us, sometime ago, that, though he had 
no means of knowing positively, he was of the opinion that 
about eighty per cent, of all their publications find final 
purchasers in the free States — the remainder, abont twenty 
per cent, in the slave States. Yet it is probable that, with 
one or two exceptions, no other publishing house in the 
country has so large a per centage of Southern trade. 

Of the " more than three hundred houses engaged in the 
publication of books," to which the writer in the "Ameri- 
can Publishers' Circular" refers, upwards of nine-tenths of 
the number are in the non-elaveholding States, and these 
represent not less than ninety-nine hundredths of the 
whole capital invested in the business. Baltimore has 
twice as many publishers as any other Southern city ; and 
nearly as many as the whole South beside. The census 
returns of 1850 give but twenty-four publishers for the 
entire South, and ten of these were in Maryland. The 
relative disproportion which then existed in this branch 
of enterprise, between the North and the South, still 
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" they conld get textbooks at home withoot going to either 
Old England or Sew England for them," Well — they can 
try. The effort will not harm them ; nor the North either. 
The orator was confident " that tiie Sontb had talent euongh 
to do anything that needs to be done, and independence 
cnongh to do it." The talent we shall not deny ; the inie- 
pmdena we arc ready to believe in when we see it. When 
ehe throws off tlie incnbus of slavery under which she goes 
staggering like the Sailor of Bagdad under the weight of 
the Old Man of the Sea, she will prove her independence, 
and demonstrate her ability "to do anything that needs to 
be done." Till then she is but a fettered giant, whoso 
vitals are torn by the dogs which her own folly hae engen- 
dered. 

Another speaker, on the occasion referred to, half-uncon- 
scionsly it would seem, threw a gleam of light upon the 
subject under discussion, which, had not himself and his 
hearers been bat-blind, would have revealed the clue thai 
conducts from the darkness in which they borrow to the 
day of redemption for the South. Said he : — 

'' Northern publishers employ the t&lent of the South and of 
the whole country to write for them, and pour out thooaandB Rn- 
nattily for it ; but Sonthcm men expect to ^t talent without 
paying for it. The Soidhem Quarterly Review and the Literary 

Mesienger an} litenilly ntniggling for existence, for want of mate- 
rial aid. * * * It ia not the South that builds up Northern lit' 
eratnre — they do it theettelne*. There is talent and mind and 
poetic genius enough in the South to build np a litonture of a 
high order ; but Southern publishers camtot get money enough 
to assist them in (heir euterprises, and, therefore, the South has 
no litemture." 
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non-slaveliolding' clasBes are almost as efiectnally ezcladed 
from the inBtitntionB of learning by their poverty — the 
sparse population of slaveholding districts being nnfavor- 
able to the maintenance of free schools, and the exigencies 
of their condition forbiddiog them to avail themselves of 
any more cosUy educational privileges. 

Northern publishers can " employ tho talent of the South 
and of the whole country to writd for them, and pour out 
thousands annually for it," simply because a rtading pop- 
ulation, accustomed to jay for the service which it receives, 
enables them to do so. A simUar population at the South 
would enable Southern publishers to do the same. Substi- 
tute free labor for slave labor, the institutions of freedom 
for those of slavery, and it would not long remain true 
that " Southom pabliabers cannot get money enough to 
assist them in their enterprises, and therefore the South 
has no literature." This is the discovery which the South 
Carolina orator from whom we quote, but narrowly escaped 
making, when he stood upon its very edg«, and rounded 
bis periods with the truths in whose unapprehended meanr 
ings was hidden this germ of redemption for a nation. 

The self-fltultification of folly, however, was never more 
evident than it is in\he current gabble of the oligarchs 
about a " Southern litcratuTC." They do not mean by it a 
healthy, manly, normal utterance of unfettered minds, 
without which there can be no proper literature ; but an 
emasculated substitute therefor, from which the element 
of freedom is eliminated ; husks, from which the kernel 
has escaped — a body, from which the vitalizing spirit has 
fled—^a literature which ignores manhood by confounding 
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it with brutehood ; or, at best, deala with all stQuIea of 
freedom as treason iigiiinst tlm "pmriiliftr iiiBtitiitioii." 
Thore ia not a siog'lei gwat name iu the litcmry aunalH of 
the old or ne^v worttl tliitt uould druwf itwcif to i\u: staturo 
re<iui8it« tu ^in admiBsion into the I'antheon erected t>y 
theeo dovoteoB of tlic Inane for their Lilliputian deities. 
Tliniik CiihI, h " Sdutlii^rii litflratme," in Uie nenxi^ inKiinlcd 
by tlio champion§ of slavery, is a aimplo impoBsibility, 
reiidorcd tsuch by that exility of mind which thoy dvniand 
in its producers as a prorriinisitc to ndmiseiou into the 
)i;uild of Southern autliomhip. The tenuons Ihnuj^Ltti of 
such nuthorlings could not Burvivo a sinfflo breath of manly 
criticiBm. The history of tlic riiw, progrcnH, and decline 
of llterataro could be easily written on a child's amooth 
pulm, and loavc Bpaco imongh for Its fniirrnl oration and 
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inspirations wonld begin ; and its triumphs would be a 
perpetual vindication of the superiority of free institutions 
over those of slavery. 

To Duyckinck's " Cyclopedia of American Literature — a 
sort of Ommum-gatherum that reminds one of Jeremiah's 
figs — we are indebted for the following facts : The whole 
number of " American authors^ whose place of nativity 
is given, is five hundred and sixty-nine. Of these seventy- 
nine were foreign bom, eighty-seven were natives of the 
South, and four hundred and three — a vast majority of 
the whole, first breathed the vital air in the free North. 
Many of those who were born in the South, received their 
education in the North, quite a number of whom became 
permanent residents thereof. Still, for the purposes of 
this computation, we count them on the side of the South. 
Yet how significant the comparison which this computa- 
tion furnishes! Throwing the foreign bom (adopted 
citizens, mostly residents of the North) out of the reckoning, 

and the record stands, — Northern authors four hundred and 
three; Southern, eighty-seven — a difierencc of three hundred 
and sixteen in favor of the North ! And this, probably, 
indicates very fairly the relative intellectual activity of 
the two sections. 

We accept the facts gleaned from Duyckinck's woA as 
a basis, simply, of our estimate : not as being absolutely 
accurate in themselves, though they are doubtless relia- 
ble in the main, and certainly as fair for the South as 
they are for the North. We might dissent from the judg- 
ment of the compiler in reference to the propriety of 
applying the term " literature'* to much that his compila- 
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tJitn, contains ; bat iia tustt-n liavo prorcrbinlly diflerad 
frooi the days of the veiiorable damo who kiaaed ber ctJW 
— nut to extend our rcsuaruhcft into the condiUon of tilings 
anterior to that interostiiig event — wc will iiot ingiat upon 
mr viuw of Ihc i»altcr, but take it for gntntcd that he has 
diaontombod from forgwitcn reviews, nowspitpcre, puinpb- 
Itto, and po»ttii'9. a fair relative proportion of " authura" 
for both North and South, for wliicti " American Liloru* 
turv" is unquestionably under infinite obligations to hiiii I 
Oriawold'a " Poet* and I'ootry of America" and I'homaa 
Buchanan Read's " Female Poeto of America" furniaii <!vi- 
douco, equally coiicluaivo, of the benumbing iuflucnce of 
eliivx-ry ui)on the intelluct of a country. Of courw, tboae 
compilors eay nothing about Slavery, and probably never 
thought of it in contiRction with UieLr res]M»:tive works, 
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feet or poands averdupois, nor measured by the bnshel or 
the yardstick. Quality, rather than quantity, is the true 
standard of estimation. Tho fact, hovever, matters little 
for our present purpose ; for the Soath, we are sorry to 
say, is as much behind the North in tho former as in the' 
latter. We do not for^t the names of Gayarre, Benton, 
Simmfi, and other eminent citizens of the Slavo States, 
who have by their contributions to American letters coQ' 
ferred honor upon themselves and upon our common coun- 
try, when we affirm, that those amon^ our authors who 
enjoy a cosmopolitan reputation, are, with a few honor- 
able exceptions, natives of the Free North ; and that tho 
names which most brilliantly illustrate our literature, in 
its every department, are those which have grown into 
greatness under the nurturing influence of free institu- 
tions. " Comparisons are odious," it is said ; and we will 
not, unnecessarily, render them more so, in the present 
instance, by contrasting, name by name, the literary men 
of tho South with the literary men of the North, We do 
not depreciate the former, nor overestimate the latter. 
But let us ask, whence come oar geographers, our astron- 
omers, our chemists, onr meteorologists, our ethnologists, 
and others, who have made their names illustrious in the 
domain of tlic Natural Sciences T Not from the Slave 
States, certainly. In the Literature of Law, the South 
can furnish no name that can claim pcership with those of 
Story and of Kent ; in History, none that tower up to the 
altitude of Bancroft, Prescott, Ilildreth, Motley and Wash- 
ington Irving ; in Theology, none that can challenge 
favorable comparison with those of Edwards, Dwigbt, 
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Channing, Taylor, Bushnell, Tyler and Wayland : in Fic- 
tion, none that take rank with Cooper, and Mrs. Stowc ; 
and but few that may do so with even the second class 
novelists of the North ;* in Poetry, none that can command 
position with Bryant, Halleck, and Percival, with Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, and Lowell, with Willis, Stoddard and 
Taylor, with Holmes, Saxe, and Burleigh ; and — we might 
add twenty other Northern names before we found their 
Southern peer, with the exception of poor Foe, who, with- 
in a narrow range of subjects, showed himself a poet 
of consummate art, and occupies a sort of debatable 
ground between our first and second-class writers. 

We might extend this comparison to our writers in 
every department of letters, from the compiler of school- 
books to the author of the most profound ethical treatise, 
and with precisely the same result. But we forbear. 
The task is distasteful to our State pride, and would have 
been entirely avoided had not a higher principle urged us 
to its performance. It remains for us now to enquire. 

What has produced this LrrERARY pauperism of the South ? 
One single word, most pregnant in its terrible meanings, 
answers the question. That word is — Slavery 1 But we 
have been so long accustomed to tlie ugly thing itself, 
and have become so familiar with its no less ugly fruits, 
that the common mind fails to apprehend the connection 
between the one, as cause, and the other as effect ; and 

♦ Wc Southrons all glory in tlic literary reputation of Mr. Simms ; 
yet we must confess his inferiority to Cooper, and prejudice alone 
will refuse to admit, that, while in the art of the novelist he Is the 
superior of Mrs, Stowe, in genius he must take position below her. 
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it therefore becomes necessary to give a more detailed 
answer to our interrogatory. 

Obviously, then, the conditions requisite to a flourish- 
ing literature are wanting at the South. These are— 

I. Readers. The people of the South are not a reading 
people. Many of the adult population never learned to 
read ; still more, do not care to read. We have been im- 
pressed, during a temporary sojourn in the North, with 
the difference between the middle and laboring classes in 
the Free States, and the same classes in the Slave States, 
in this respect. Passing along the great routes of travel 
in the former, or taking our seat in the comfortable cars 
that pass up and down the avenues of our great commer- 
cial metropolis, we have not failed to contrast the employ- 
ment of our fellow-passengers with that which occupies 
the attention of the corresponding classes on our various 
Southern routes of travel. In the one case, a large pro- 
portion of the passengers seem intent upon mastering the 
contents of the newspaper, or some recently published 
book. The merchant, the mechanic, the artizan, the pro- 
fessional man, and even the common laborer, going to or 
returning from their daily avocations, are busy with their 
morning or evening paper, or engaged in an intelligent 
discussion of some topic of public interest. This is their 
leisure hour, and it is given to the acquisition of such in- 
formation as may be of immediate or ultimate use, or to 
the cultivation of a taste for elegant literature. In the 
other case, newspapers and books seem generally ignored, 
and noisy discussions of village and State politics, the 
tobacco and cotton-crops, filibusterism in Cuba, Nicaragua, 
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or Sonora, the price of negrucB gcwnilly, and cepcciully 
of " fiiio-luiikitiff weucliGH," the boaulioB of lyiich-law, the 
dolightfl of honse-rncinjj, tlict cxRitcimttit of Mrevt UghU 
wilL bowio-knivcs and rerolvers, tho "inanifcHt deatinj** 
theory tluit justifies liip at«atin^ of all territory contiga- 
0U8 to our own, and kindred topics, constitute the warp 
and woof of coiivcraation. All tlii» la on n lovt'l witli tfae 
^noml inlvlligi'iiw of tlic Slave StntM. It is Imp, these 
Stiitijs bavc tlioir educated men, — the majority of whom 
owo tlioir lilorary culluro to tlio uillegos of the North. 
Not tliat tlierc arc no Southorn collpgeB — for Uiere ara lu- 
atitutionii, bo cnlk-d, in u majority of the Slnrc States. — 
Somo of tliem, too, aro not di>ficieut in the appoiutnioiita 
requiititc to our higbor educational institutioDH ; bal tu a 
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In this table, Illinois and Indiana are the only Free 
States which, in point of education, are surpiiBBcd by any 
of the Slave States ; and this disgraceful fact is owing, 
principally, to the influx of foreigners, and to immigrants 
from the Slave States. New-York, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania hiive also a large foreign element in their 
population, that swells very considorably this percent- 
age of ignorance. For instance, New- York shows, by 
the last census, a population of 98,722 who cannot read 
and write, and of this number 68,052 are foreigners ; 
niiode Island, 3,607, of whom 2,359 are foreigners ; Penn- 
sylvania, 76,272, of whom 24,989 arc foreigners. On the 
other hand, the ignorance of the Slave States is princi- 
pally native ignorance, bnt comparatively few emigrants 
from Europe seeking a home npon a soil cursed with "the 
peculiar institution." North Carolina has a foreign popn- 
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ktion of only 340, South Carotiou only 104, Arku 
27, TenncBsne only 605, uuJ Virginia only 1,137, i 
not read and write ; wliiln tlm nggn>gat« of natiw igTW> 
ranco in theat' live States (exclusive of the tiavts, who am 
dcburrciL ull cdiicuUoD by ^u>) is 2T8,D(8 I No lunger ago 
Uian 1837, Qurunior Clarko, of Eoutuotcy, in his loeaaa}^ 
to the Legislature of tbat State, doclarod that " by the 
coniputiittoii of those most familiar witli tiiv Mubjcct, on& 
lAifd of the aiiuH jxfaintion of lie Ktait an iniaUe to wrilt 
thtir nataa ;" uml Guvuruor Cam[ibC'll,of Virglnin, ropcirtcd 
to tho Lpgi«laHire, that "from tlio returns of ninety-eight 
clGrkti, it apixiiiruil that of >1,0U applii'^ations for nrnrriagn 
liwjusoB in 1831, no Icsa than 1,047 were madt? by mtm 
unable to write." 

la tlie Slave States the proportion of froc white t-hildn-n 
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in the region of Slavery ? We will not say that tbere is 
none; but if it exists, it exists as the outlawed antagonist 
of human chattclbood. He who believes that the despo- 
tism 'of the acouraed institution expends its malignant 
forces upon the s^t«,leavingintact the white and (socalled) 
free population, is the victim of a most monstrous delu 
sioD. One end of the yoke that bows tho African to the 
dust, presses heavily upon tho neck of his Anglo-Saxon 
master. The entire mind of tho South either stultifies 
itself into acquiescence with Slavery, succumbs to its 
authority, or chafes in indignant protest against ita 
monstrous prctcuBions and outrageous usurpations. A 
free press is an institution almost unknown at the South. 
Free speech is considered as treason against slavery : 
and when people daro neither speak nor .print their 
thoughts, free thought itself ia well nigh cxtin^ishcd. 
All that can be said' in deftna of human bondage, may be 
spoken freely ; but question either its morality or its 
policy, and the terrors of lynch law arc at once invoked to 
put down the pestilent heresy. The legislation of the 
Slave States for the suppression of tlie freedom of speech 
and tho press, is disgraceful and cowardly to tho last 
degree, and can find its parallel only in the meanest and 
bloodiest despotisms of tho Old World. No institution 
that could bear the light would thus eneakingly seek to 
burrowitsclf in utter darkness. Look, too, atthomobbings, 
Ijiichings, robberies, social and political proscriptions, 
and all manner of nameless outrages, to which men in tho 
South have been subjected, simply upon the suspicion that 
they were the cncmica of SI&Tcry. We could fill page 
18 
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after page of this volume, with the record of each atroci- 
ties. But a simple reference to them is enough. Our 
countrymen have not yet forgotten why John C| Under- 
wood was, but a few months since, banished from his 
home in Virginia, and the accomplished Hedreck driven 
from his College professorship in North Carolina. They 
believed Slavery inimical to the best interest of the South, 
and for daring to give expression to this belief in mode- 
rate yet manly language, they were ostracised by the 
despotic Slave Power, and compelled to seek a refuge 
from its vengeance in States where the principles of free- 
dom are -better understood. Pending the last Presiden- 
tial election, there were thousands, nay, tens of thousands 
of voters in the Slave States, who desired to give their 
suffrages for the Republican nominee, John C. Fremont, 
himself a Southron, but a non-slavoholder. The Consti- 
tution of the United States guaranteed to these men an 
expression of their preference at the ballot-box. But were 
they permitted such an expression? Not at all. They 
were denounced, threatened, overawed, by the Slave 
Power — and it is not too much to say that there was 
really no Canst Uutianal dectian, — that is, no sucli free ex- 
pression of political preferences as the Constitution aims 
to secure — in a majority of the Slave States. 

From a multiplicity of facts like these, the inference is 
unavoidable, that Slavery tolerates no freedom of the 
press — no freedom of speech — no freedom of opinion. To 
expect that a whole-souled, manly literature can flourish 
under such conditions, is as absurd as it would be to look 
for health amid the pestilential vapors of a dungeon, or 
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for the continuance of animal life without the aid of 
oxygen. 

III. Mental activity — ^force— enterprise— are requisite 
to the creation of literature. Slavery tends to sluggish- 
ness — imbecility — inertia. Where free thought is trea- 
son, the masses will not long take the trouble of thinking 
at all. Desuetude begets incompetence — the daremoi soon 
becomes the cannot. The mind thus enslaved, necessarily 
loses its interest in the processes of other minds ; and its 
tendency is to sink down into absolute stolidity or sot- 
tishness. Our remarks find melancholy confirmation in 
the abject servilism in which multitudes of the non-slave- 
holding whites of the South are involved. In them, 
ambition, pride, self-respect, hope, seem alike extinct 
Their slaveholding fellows are, in some respects, in a still 
more unhappy condition — helpless, nerveless, ignorant, 
selfish ; yet vain-glorious, self-sufficient and brutal. Are 
these the chosen architects who are expected to build up 
" a purely Southern literature V 

The truth is, slavery destroys, or vitiates, or pollutes, 
whatever it touches. No interest of society escapes the 
influence of its clinging curse. It makes Southern religion 
a stench in the nostrils of Christendom — it makes Southern 
politics a libel upon all the principles of Republicanism — 
it makes Southern literature a travesty upon the honora- 
ble profession of letters. Than the better class of South- 
ern authors themselves, none will feel more keenly the 
truth of our remarks. They write books, but can find for 
them neither publishers nor remunerative sales at the 
South. The executors of Calhoun seek, for his works, a 
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Korlhcrn iniMiijlier. Benton writes hUtoiy and prepares 
voluminous oonipilutiuns, which are given to the world 
llirough u Norllivrn piiblitthcr. Simms writes novels and 
poems, mill they arc ecattorcd abroad from the preeaes of 
a Noi'thcrn piibliBlicr. Eighty per cent, of all the copies 
sold arc probably bought by Northern readers. 

When will Soulhcrii authors understand their own in- 
torostit ? A\'hcn wilt the South, as a whole, abandoning 
its proHOiit Huiciilal pulicy, enter upon that career of pros- 
perity, greatness, uud true renown, to which God by his 
word and liis provideni'os, is calling it ? "If thon take 
away from the midst of thco the yoke, the putting forth 
of the linger and Bpeakiiig vanity ; and if thon draw out 
thy ^onl to the hungry and satisfy the afflicted sonl ; then 
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Otu work IB done. It is the voice of the non-elaTehold- 
ing whites of the South, throng^h one identified with them 
by interest, by feeiing, by position. That voice, by whom- 
aoerer spoken, mast yet be heard and heeded. The time 
hastens — the doom of slavery is written — the redemption 
of the South draws nigh. 

In taking leave of our geoders, we know not how we 
can give more forcible expression to onr thonghts and in- 
tentions than by saying that, in concert with the intelligent 
lirec voters of the North, we, the non-slavcholding whites 
of the South, expect to elevate Johk C. Fbekont, Cassius 
li. Clat, James O. Bibnet, or some other Southern non- 
slavcholdcr, to the Presidency in 1860 ; and that the pa- 
triot thus elevated to that dignified station will, through 
OUT cordial co-operation, be eacceeded by WiluauH, Siw- 
ABD, Cbables Sdvxeb, John McLkan, or some other non- 
Blavcholder of the North ; — and forthermore, that if, in 
these or in any other similar cases, the oligarchs do not 
quietly submit to the will of a constitntional majority of 
the people, as expressed at the ballot-boi, the first battle 
between freedom and slavery will be fought at home^— and 
may Qod dcfeod the right I 
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